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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK PARIS 
J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE — OPERA — CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuminG Her Private CLAsses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


V10LINIST—CONDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra ‘ 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
New York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 


Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 
CERTIFIED TEACHER OF PIANO, 
HarMoONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 

AND Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





MME. GINA ot ARELLI- 
‘IAFORA 


Formerly Preiss Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLAcING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv GISELLA Neu 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivau 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHUELIPP MEE LELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Moved to 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios. Phone Penn, 2634 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Audubon 3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT B/ ART: TONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway - - New York 
Phone 2628 heme ania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 


Also Classes for Children 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessit B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti*the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacHinG—SiGut READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: r arnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ : New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HaRMONY AND 
COMPOSITION 


LILLIAN SHE RWOOD-NEWKIRK 
* OF SINGING 
1425 Fo ay, Studio 32 (Metro 
politan Opera House Bldg ), N. Y 
ednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Daly 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 


Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano INsrRuUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE ae GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 
2 West ian Street : : : New York City 
hone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carr roli, Secy 


13 
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DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





| aan tocar FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
5636 La Mirada Street, Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





‘fo JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


| bpr~seemmantoni (GEORGE) Master Class 
4Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 
poser; May ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 
Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





net EDMUND J. 
A Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








9 chee. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocai Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 











THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 


SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 














1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


MARGOLIS ane 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





M 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL octi'music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Cirele 4468 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 


Alabame College, Montevallo, Ala. 











THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West STth Street 
RD Teacher of YVOICE— 


E KYZER STYLE — DICTION 


Tel.: Cirele 5420 


» SHAFFNER 


Pag teal 
Soloist Bartholomew 
28 East oth St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 








MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


: DILLING 


HARPIST 


& Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 &t.. 
New York N. Y. Tel. Circle 161 











Mgt. Haensel 
Steinway Hall, 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
CortTis INsTITUTS oF MusI0 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 141 


s WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








19 Boule- 
var 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
Eb Specializing in 
CHamBer Music CLasses 
Sailing for Europe 
June 6 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimbal! Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. ¥ Phone: 10021 River 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


yIOLIN sTUDIO 

PONENT oN PROF, LEOPOLD 
255 West. 90th St. Y. S Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., “Phtia, Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wut M OWE si, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 ae 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’’ ete. 

Ne 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Stopios i{Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 23-4464 





























Philadelphia, Pa. 











New York: 


TELEPHONES: 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Charch 
307 West 19th St., New York City Tel: Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studlo: w oe | Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
14 E h St. 


ress: 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











Baroness [URK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 
Opera — Concert — Oratorie 


1435 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 


Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 
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JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
California St., San Francisco, California 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


a recognized as s Voice Builder, 
Repairer and Coach. 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other gas singers. Studio: Hotel 
Meuepeia, Cincinnati, 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET £. MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal end Iaformal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN | “ 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
t 
H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U 
R 


Associated with Frank La Forg 
14 West 68th St. 


1201 





Voice 








Texas 














New York City 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
-El, Union Theological inary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


i BUTLER 














Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott #748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York "Address 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 

Address care of Wilson Lamb 

Metropolitan Building Orange, 
MME. 


imuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Croaton Management, Hotel 

Hamilton, West 7. Street, 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
CONCERT ois OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


->' ROLAND 


1 (GaRDNER) 
Specialist in voice building and clear diction for 
Movietone and Radio 
Sherman Square Siudios, 160 W. 73rd &., N. Y. C 
Telephone mornings only Trafalgar 6700 











N. J. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 51th St, N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


sMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 
Mgt: Ernest Briggs, Times Bidg., New York City 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to oe Red costume numbers, 


Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


oo 
Fine Arts Buildin 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Viouinist ano T. 
Interviews Beene one 
616 STEINWAY HALL, NEW Torx cITY 
Telephone: Circle 8217 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 32 West 82nd Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 























Chicago 





Studio: 











Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 








Sus. 9155 





Studio: New York 


AMOZ>KMr > 





LLOYD TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Personal Rep., Joseph De Luigi 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for all Information 
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Twenty-Second North Shore 


Festival a Huge Success 


Patten Gymnasium Crowded for Five Concerts—Dean Lutkin’s Last 
Year as Musical Director—New Auditorium to Be Dedicated 
to Him—Frederick Stock Named as His Successor— 
Henry E. Voegeli New Business Manager— 
Distinguished Soloists Delight. 


Evanston, Itt.—The twenty-second Chi- 
cago North Shore Music Festival was 
marked by the farewell appearance of Dean 
Lutkin, one of the founders of those fes- 
tivities and its choral conductor since its in- 
ception. It is, after all, only the first hun- 
dred years that are the hardest, and we who 
witnessed the debut of Lutkin at Evanston 
will feel sad at his departure. Dean Lutkin 
is well thought of by Evanstonians. They 
feted him rapturously as he made his ap- 
pearance on the stage, and the audience stood 
up as a man to pay him the respect due a 
musician of his standing, one who has done 
so many big things for the northwestern 
University School of Music, for the Evans- 
ton Festival, and whose vision of the future 
permitted him, twenty-two years ago, tc 
sponsor the North Shore Festival in Evans- 
ton. In program-making the dean has also 
been a master and all his achievements have 
now been fully acknowledged. As announced 
from the stage by Allen Albert, the Uni- 
versity plans a special tribute to him. It 
will be a new music building, which, under 
the name of Presser Hall, will harbor an 
auditorium to be known as Lutkin Audi- 
torium. Very few musicians have been so 
honored during their lifetime, but none de- 
serves the tribute more than Dean Lutkin. 

First CONCERT 

Before reviewing the merits of the first 

concert, and they were many, the fact should 


be mentioned that Patten Gymnasium, where 
the festivals always take place, was crowded 
to capacity and that hundreds of hearers had 
to content themselves with seats on the 
stage. Credit for this is due, no doubt, in a 
great measure to the new business manager 
of the festival, Henry E. Voegeli, a hard 
worker and astute manager, as demonstrated 
not only here, but in Chicago as manager 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a posi- 
tion he fills to the satisfaction of the public. 
He has brought to Evanston the same 
acumen as he has shown in his long service 
at Orchestra Hall. 

Handel’s chorus, Worthy is the Lamb, 
from Messiah was sung in fine oratorio 
fashion by the festival chorus of six hundred 
under the direction of Dean Lutkin. Then 
came the first soloist of the evening, Nanette 
Guilford, who sang Rejoice Greatly from 
the same oratorio. Miss Guilford, who hails 
from the Metropolitan Opera, made a deep 
impression on her listeners. She looked 
lovely and sang in lixe manner. The 
choristers were then heard in Brahms’ Song 
of Destiny. Here again the festival chorus 
proved itself an excellent body of singers. 
Every choir is well balanced and Dean Lut- 
kin had his six hundred choristers well in 
hand, so that the nuances were as indicated 
by the leader. In climaxes the stentorian 
tones of the tenors shook the gymnasium 


(Continued on page 18) 





Ann Arbor the Scene of Another 
Brilliant May Music Festival 


Frederick Stock Again Conducts Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Fifteen 
Outstanding Soloists Add to Success of Performances. 


Ann Arsor, Micu.— The thirty-seventh 
May Festival fittingly climaxed the fifty- 
first year of the University Musical Society’s 
activity. With fifteen artists of the first mag- 
nitude as soloists, four distinguished con- 
ductors, and three ensemble groups partici- 
pating, under the direction of Charles A. 
Sink, president, and Earl V. Moore, musical 
director, the Ann Arbor May Festival bril- 
liantly maintained its reputation as one of the 
outstanding musical events of the year. 

Six concerts were given from Wednesday, 
May 14, to Saturday, May 17, afternoon 
concerts being held on Friday and Saturday. 
The array of talent assembled—as_ usual 
chosen with integrity for its adaptability to 
the works planned—was coordinated and di- 
rected into a splendid unit by Earl V. Moore, 
for some years now recognized as one of the 
outstanding authorities among the younger 
generation of musical conductors. 

Dr. Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra were again present at each 
concert. Dr. Stock’s importance at these fes- 
tivals is vividly recognized by his continuous 
engagement at the Ann Arbor Festivals since 
1905. Again this year Dr. Stock’s sturdy 
musical intelligence and superb command 
over his orchestra made him an ideal con- 


ductor to work with Mr. Moore in solving 
the problem of unifying professional soloists 
and amateur choruses. The artists this year 
included: Claire Dux, Percy Grainger, Ethyl 
Hayden, Merle Alcock, Dan Gridley, Paul 
Leyssac, Ruggiero Ricci, Dusolina Giannini, 
Richard Bonelli, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, 
Nanette Guilford, Kathryn Meisle, Paul Alt- 
house, and Chase Baromeo. 
First CoNceRT 

The quality of the programs and the 
artists bespoke a confidence in the taste of the 
thirty-five thousand or more patrons who at- 
tended the Festival, and who expressed par- 
ticular pleasure in the genuine balance 
achieved in the programs between classic 
and modern works. 

This was true of the first concert on Wed- 
nesday evening, when Claire Dux and Percy 
Grainger were the soloists. Miss Dux of- 
fered an aria from Mozart's Marriage of 
Figaro and three songs of Richard Strauss 
with orchestra, while Mr. Grainger appeared 
with the orchestra in John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s Concertino for piano and orchestra and 
in Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 
Miss Dux’s Mozart singing was excellent, 

(Continued on page 14) 





Milan Greets New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra With Unstinted Enthusiasm 


Perfection of Ensemble Noted in Every Detail—Toscanini Gives 
Elaborate Reception, Presenting Gold Medals as Souvenirs. 


Mitan, ITALy.—On the evenings of May 
8 and 9, two unforgettable concerts were 
given at La Scala. About Toscanini we had 
nothing to discover, having studied and val- 
ued him here for about thirty years, but we 
did discover an orchestra worthy of him, 
perfect in each section and as an assembled 
whole. We found, besides, the aesthetic and 
technical result which is derived from the 
contact of this union of men with the perfect 


artistic organism which is Toscanini. The 
result of this combination is absolute pre- 
cision and perfection. Toscanini has never 
allowed for the “relative” in the field of 
music. The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra is obviously giving him the 
satisfaction of seeing translated in acoustical 
reality his ideal, which is, after all, that of 
his listeners. 

The public of La Scala at these two 


concerts was able to note the increased 
potentiality and fascination of the Tosca- 
ninian interpretations when combined with 
an instrument so perfected and disciplined 
as is the Philharmonic Orchestra. In truth, 
it is hard to say which one admires more, 
the magnificent completed whole or the in- 
dividual virtue of each performer. One does 
not know whether to render homage to the 
first violin, Guidi, or the entire mellow first 
violin section, or the whole string section. 
One does not know whether to appreciate the 
sonority of the brass in the loud passages, 
or the velvet suavity of the same in the 
piano passages. 

Toscanini can direct this obedient organ 
without compromising his own nervous sys- 
tem in communicating his ideal interpreta- 
tion to it. However, Toscanini does not 
spare himself, and the combination of the 
two makes for superb music. 

The public did not overlook any of the 
details which go to make up the perfection 

(Continued on age 31) 


Anne Roselle’s Berlin Success 

Anne Roselle, who appeared at the Berlin 
Staatsoper as Aida in February with great 
success and was offered a six months’ con- 
tract, has been singing at the Dresden Opera 
since March 8, and will contine to appear 
at that opera house until June 8, returning 
to America via the S.S. Bremen on June 11. 


Bachaus’ Reception in Australia 


MELBouRNE.—Over 25,000 people attended 
Wilhelm Bachaus record season in the Syd- 
ney Town Hall. He gave eight recitals 
within three weeks, playing 113 pieces, in- 
cluding 21 Beethoven sonatas, 24 Chopin 





studies. He was publicly welcomed by the 
Premier of New South Wales, also wel- 
comed and congratulated by Prime Minis- 
ter Scullin at his recital in Canberra on May 
21. He started his Melbourne season of ten 
recitals on May 24. G. 


Ponselle and Gigli Thrill London 


A cable from London reports the great 
success of Rosa Ponselle and Gigli in per- 
formances at Covent Garden. Ponselle opened 
the Italian season on May 26 and repeated 
her tremendous success of last year in 
Norma. The following evening Gigli made 
his London debut in Andrea Chenier, and 
fairly swept the normally cold and critical 
Covent Garden audience off its feet. At the 
close he was rewarded with prolonged and 
thunderous applause and was forced to re- 
spond to forty curtain calls. 


Philharmonic-T oscanini Berlin 
Triumph 
(By special cable) 


Bertin.—The first Berlin concert of the 


New York Philharmonic, Toscanini conduct- 
ing, was an historical event and triumphant 
success, The wonderful playing of the 
American orchestra aroused enthusiastic ad- 
miration. An international audience  in- 
cluded members of the American Embassy, 
representatives of the diplomatic world, the 


German Government and the City of Berlin, 


the literary and musical world, and the 
entire German press. Lex HTENTRITT. 


Gigli Wins Peete 
According to cable advices Gigli com 
pletely captivated — when he sang in 
concert there at the Pleyel Hall on May 23 








YEATMAN 





GRIFFITH 


international vocal pedagogue, who will conduct his nineteenth consecutive season of summer 
vocal master classes in New York City from June 16 to July 26 at his studios in New York 
Mr. Griffith, a pioneer of summer master classes, has directed such groups . London, 
The Hague, Paris, Florence and Sorrento, and also in New York, Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco, Portland, Minneapolis, and Beaumont, 


Tex. He is not only a teacher of eminent 


artists of various nationalities who seek advice from this master, and of teachers throughout 
the country who bear testimony to the infallible results obtained by the application of the 


Yeatman Griffith principle of vocal technic, 
receiving their entire training from him) who, 


but also of young American artists (many 


from the siudios in New York and London, 


have made successful debuts in all heauches of vocal activities. Work in the New York 
studio will be continuous until July 26, and Yeatman Griffith will resume his full season 
of teaching on September 22. 





Cologne's 


MUSICAL 


Second Annual English 


Fortnight of Opera Most Successful 


Sir Thomas Beecham Conducts Stirring Performances 


success crowned Co- 
second annual English Fortnight of 
Opera, as this festival is entitled. The at- 
tendance from England was very good. For 
local opera-goers the two weeks were really 
a review of a large part of the season’s 
repertory. The gala night was the opening 
opera, Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg, 
which was conducted by Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, the first Englishman ever to direct 
opera in Cologne. The performance was 
brilliant throughout, the orchestra and the 
participating artists being on their mettle. 

As a special feature, Walther Stolzing was 
sung by Fritz Kraus, one of Germany’s fore 
most tenors, from the Staatsoper, Munich. 
Kraus, before his engagement at Munich, 
was Cologne’s popular leading tenor, which 
fact lent additional glamor to the occasion. 
His glorious voice and absolutely natural 
dramatic interpretation made his Stolzing a 
special delight. 

Sir Thomas Beecham is a_ full-blooded 
Wagnerian, whose superior leadership 
brought forth pre accentuated climaxes, 
at the same time maintaining the melodious 
flow of this unique work. His strong per- 
sonality pe rmeated and inspired the excel- 
lent orchestra. The singers were never forced 
to give more vocal power than was neces- 
sary. No tempos were hurried nor unnatu 
ral. It was a model performance, and Sir 
Thomas had to appear innumerable times be 
fore the curtain. The conductor was guest 
at a luncheon given by Oberburgermeister 
Adenauer, and at the reception given in his 
honor by the first conductor of the Cologne 
Opera, Fritz Zaun. The head officials of the 
city, the opera, and the university were 
among the invited guests. 

The other operas presented 


CoLoGNE — Great 


logne’s 


during the 


Other News 


were: Tales of Hoffman, Lou- 
ise, Cosi fan tutte, Rosenkavalier, Salome, 

3asque Venus, Tristan and Isolde, Zar und 
Zimmermann, Schwanda, Angelina, Galatea, 
Gianni Schicchi, Flying Dutchman, Orfeo, 
Die Geschichte vom Soldaten and Le Sacre 
du Printemps. Of these performances Tris- 
tan and Isolde, Orfeo, Die Geschichte vom 
Soldaten, and Le Sacre du Printemps had 
their first presentations this season. 

The staging of Tristan was under the di- 
rection of Intendant Hofmuller, who did not 
exactly follow the instructions nor the tradi- 
tions of Wagner. The wildest flight of fan- 
tasy will hardly conceive the rudder of a 
ship on the side instead of the rear. Several 
other changes were of minor importance. 
The performance was not up to standard. 
The star of the evening was Henny Trundt 
as Isolde. Trundt is an ideal Isolde. Her 
beautiful voice and splendid acting would be 
an acquisition to the foremost opera stage of 
the universe. Adelhaide Wollgarten’s Bran- 
gine was very satisfactory, but the balance 
of the cast was only fair. Szenkar’s con- 
ducting was rather erratic, although he con- 
trolled his orchestra admirably in tone vol- 
ume. 

For the close of the festival Monteverdi’s 
Orfeo and two works by Stravinsky were 
produced. Orfeo is of the ancient Italian 
mode of musical expression, sharper in its 
declamatory style than the later composi- 
tions. Gerhard Hiisch sang the trying role of 
Orfeo. It is to be regretted that, though he 
possesses a remarkably beautiful baritone 
voice, and is very artistic in his delivery, his 
top range is very limited. Of unusual beauty 
were the stage pictures and wonderful were 
the plastic effects and groupings revealed 
through the art of Hans Strohbach the 


“Fortnight” 
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stage director. The second opera was C. F. 
Ramuz’ Story of the Soldier, music by Igor 
Stravinsky. Either Stravinsky is trying to 

“kid” the audience, or it is an imposition 
upon a gathering of serious minded music 
lovers. Strictly ultra-modern musically, the 
story, rather delirious in character, gave a 
vivid impression of a performance one would 
witness in a mad house. As closing number 
came Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. 
This was most ingeniously staged and 
mounted by Intendant Hofmuller. The music 
for the three presentations was ably and 
tastefully directed by General Music Direc 
tor Szenkar. 

It is unnecessary to go into details con 
cerning the other operas produced. Elsa 
Foerster, as Louise, was magnificent, vo- 
cally and dramatically. Other roles in which 
she was exceptional were Eva in Meister- 
singer, Sophie in Rosenkavalier and Rey- 
nalda in the Basque Venus. Franz Lindlar 
as the father in Louise, was a revelation in 
voice and action, and it would be a difficult 
matter to find a better Pogner than his in 
Germany. An excellent Beckmesser, and Don 
Magnifico in Angelina was Hanns Kammel. 
Splendid interpretations were those of Josef 
Witt as Hoffmann, the old Count in Basque 
Venus, and Babinsky in Schwanda. Here is 
a tenor with exceptional dramatic intelli- 
gence. Another valuable acquisition to the 
Cologne Opera is Heinrich Allmaroth, a 
lyric tenor with a beautiful voice, and a 
graceful actor. Eugen Szenkar conducted 
more than half the operas presented and 
displayed especial understanding in his 
Straus interpretations. Hermann Jalowitz 
conducted the balance of the repertory con- 
scientiously and satisfactorily. It is difficult 
to understand why Cologne, possessing Fritz 
Zaun, one of Germany’s best Wagner in 
terpreters, should have given so little atten- 
tion to Wagner opera, and that his services 
were not called upon during this entire 
festival. 

As is usual here on Good Friday, a pom- 
pous performance of Bach’s Passion accord 
ing to St. Matthew was presented in the 
large “Messe” Hall by the Concertgesell 
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schaft. Hermann Abendroth gave a most 
satisfactory reading of this great work. Of 
the assisting artists, Lotte Leonard and Ro- 
sette Anday sang their roles with great 
beauty and depth of feeling. Carl Erb, Ger- 
many’s foremost Evangelist, again proved 
that he deserves his enviable reputation in 
this most difficult of all tenor roles. The 
Christus of J. von Raatz-Brockmann was 
not as good as in former years. Wilhelm 
Strienz was quite impossible vocally in the 
minor parts. The chorus and orchestra were 
magnificent. 

Furtwangler paid Cologne a second visit 
this season, this time at the head of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Interesting 
were the comparisons drawn between this 
organization and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which Furtwangler directed here 
on his former visit. The program offered 
Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” Schu- 
bert’s entr’acte music from Rosamunde, the 
Unfinished Symphony, and Bruckner’s Ro- 
mantic Symphony. Furtwangler’s conduct- 
ing of these numbers was, as usual, edify- 
ing in every particular. 

Vocally as well as personally impressive is 
Rachel Morgan, an American soprano who 
gave her first song recital in Germany be- 
fore a well filled auditorium. She possesses 
a voice of great culture, splendid style, 
large in compass and beautiful in tonal qual- 
ity. One could imagine her as an extraor- 
dinary Tosca or Siegelinde. The rich qual- 
ity of her voice made it an easy task for 
her to deliver Mozart's Alleluja, Schumann’s 
Frauenliebe und Leben, Ponchielli’s Aria, 
Suicidio from La Gioconda and compositions 
by Hue, de Severac, Paulin, Grodez, Marx 
and Straus. Her German diction was near 
perfection. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Morgan will appear at the Cologne Opera 
as guest. Jaffrey Harris lent excellent sup- 
port as accompanist. 

Ted Shawn, America’s great interpretive 
dancer, gave us a sample of his distinguished 
art. Every technical difficulty was sur- 
mounted with ease and superlative grace. 
Outbursts of enthusiasm recalled Shawn 
time and again. He isa great artist. F. H. 
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Bertin.—The world premiere of Darius 
Milhaud’s opera, Christopher Columbus, at 
the Berlin State Opera here, was a sensa- 
tional event, although the outcome did not 
fulfill the high expectations of the Milhaud 
party. This French composer has, strange 
to say, become a prime favorite of the 
Berlin opera authorities, to such an extent 
that no less than four of his works have 
been performed during the current operatic 
season in Berlin, namely, Le Pauvre Mate- 
lot, the two ballets, Salade and The Crea- 
tion of Man, and now the much debated 
Christopher Columbus. 

It is difficult to understand and to justify 
this marked predilection for Milhaud, con- 
sidering that none of his works has been 
really successful, and that it is next to im- 
possible for nearly all German composers to 
enter the sacred halls of the Berlin State 
Opera with new and untried works. 

Be that as it may, Columbus was a genu- 
ine sensation. For weeks in advance there 
had been gossip about the incredibly in- 
genious and effective scenery, utilizing mo- 
tion pictures in a measure never before at- 
tempted. A great theatrical event was gen- 
erally expected, and at the night of the 
premiere the opera house was completely 
filled by an audience which included a great 
part of the diplomatic corps, the representa- 
tive members of the German and foreign 
press, leading theatrical people from many 


cities, and the best Berlin society intermin- — 


gled with a distinguished international pub- 
lic. 
A REMARKABLE WorK 

Columbus is, in many respects, a remark- 
able work. After all the parody, the vaude- 
ville, the jazz, and the Negro music as ad- 
juncts to modern opera, at last we see a 
serious, dignified, dramatic work without all 
these supposedly indispensable modern at- 
tributes. This attitude is prescribed by the 
nature of the libretto, which is, indeed, the 
weightiest part of the opera. Its author is 
Paul Claudel, for many years eminent in 
literature as one of the most profound and 
serious of French poets. Claudel is, more- 
over, one of the most prominent Frenchmen 
in public life and in diplomacy, serving his 
country at present as ambassador in Wash- 
ington. 

He tells us the story of Christopher Co- 
lumbus in a novel and curious manner. He 
makes use of a narrator similar to the 
Evangelist in Bach’s Passion music or the 
conferencier in Stravinsky’s King Oedipus, 
who reads the story of Columbus out of an 
old book of chronicles to the chorus, as- 
sembled before the stage. The numerous 
phases of the story are illustrated by tab- 
leaux, partly on the stage, partly on the 
screen, sometimes in a combination of the 
two. 

The chorus is conceived as representing 
a mass of spectators participating in the 
action to a certain extent, expressing their 
sympathy or opposition, interrupting the ac- 
tion, sometimes by questions, sometimes by 
shouts of admiration or indignation, and 
sometimes by gestures and actual move- 
ments, occasionally expressing its excite- 
ment by rushing forward towards the stage. 
This manner of treating the chorus is remi- 
niscent both of the ancient Greek drama 
and of the Roman Catholic mass. 

A GIGANTIC MONOLOGUE 

The Catholic ecclesiastical spirit pervades 
the entire poem to a degree which sometimes 
becomes detrimental to the theatrical effect. 
Thus, a dramatic style is employed which is 
utterly different from the familiar methods of 
opera and music drama, and certainly novel. 
There is no dramatic development at all in 
the usual sense, no dramatic construction with 
well devised contrasts and climaxes; neither 
are there to be found psychological manifesta- 
tions of human character, nor relations of the 
various persons to one another. In fact, there 
is only one male character of importance, 
Columbus, and the entire so-called opera is 
an often interrupted, gigantic monologue of 
Columbus. All the very numerous other parts 
are merely tiny episodes. 

Similarly, Queen Isabella of Spain is the 
only female character of note. As in the case 
of Columbus, she also sings neither in lyric, 
nor in dramatic style, but rather in an epic, 
balladesque manner. In the poem, as in Mil- 
haud’s music, there is a strange mixture of 
various dramatic styles: the Greek drama, 
mediaeval mystery play, allegorical Italian 
Renaissance drama, Spanish drama in the 
manner of Calderon, and also episodes of 
grand opera, of melodrama, spoken drama, 
and moving pictures. All this taken together 
produces a new and interesting style, offer- 
ing weighty and grateful problems to modern 
scenic art, much more so than to music. 

Music A SYNTHESIS OF MopERN STYLES 


In fact, the musical part seems less im- 
pressive than the dramatic poem (which is 
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not without some undeniably weak stretches), 
and the mise-en-scene. It is difficult to de- 
scribe Milhaud’s peculiar music in this score. 
It avoids clear tonality, but is not atonal, 
rather polytonal, mixing different tonalities 
simultaneously. It avoids the sumptuous or- 
chestral art of the French impressionist 
style, of Strauss and the early Stravinsky, 
but also the sober linear, contrapuntal man- 
ner of the Hindemith school. The total im- 
pression of Milhaud’s music is severe, ascetic 

-arresting the attention in many fine de- 
tails, but lacking largeness of melodic line, 
powerful construction and exciting climaxes, 
so that in the end there remains the effect 
of a certain strange, somewhat solemn and 
sober dryness of sound effect. 

Long stretches are mere declamation, 
without any music, or with very slight musi- 
cal accompaniment, and just these sections 
without music produced the most powerful 
impression. Whole scenes are filled with 
spoken declamation, accompanied merely by 
a little orchestra of various percussion in- 
struments, written in : curious rhythmical 
counterpoint, looking, however, much more 
interesting and fantastic in print than they 
actually sound. 

THE CriImMAX—AND A “Row” 

The climax of the entire work is reached 
at the very impressive and powerful close 
of the first act, representing the mutiny of 
Columbus’ sailors and the first sight of land, 
of the new continent at the most critical 
moment of Columbus’ entire career. Here 
respectful and unanimous applause was 
granted to the composer, who witnessed the 
performance. The second act, however, be- 
comes weaker and weaker towards the end, 
both in the poem and in the music. Es- 
pecially the last, curious scenes, representing 
Queen Isabella in Paradise, exhale an at- 
mosphere of Christian mysticism which is 
altogether hostile to the theater. The effect 
of this eventually became so tiresome, and 
the music so empty, that a part of the 
public began to disturb the performance by 
shouts, and after the close there was a 
regular battle between the whistling and 
yelling opponents and the friends of modern 
music. Amidst this tumult the composer, 
with Erich Kleiber, the conductor, Dr. 
Hoerth, the stage manager, and the prin- 
cipal singers were called before the curtain 
again and again. 

Drama Pius Movie FASscINATING 

The performance of the excessively diffi- 
cult work did the highest honor to the 
artistic .spirit, the concientiousness and high 
artistic standard of the State Opera. No less 
than twenty-seven different scenes are pre- 
scribed, with only a few seconds’ interval 
from one tableau to the next. An amazing 
technical virtuosity became manifest here. 
Especially the frequent employment of mov- 
ing pictures produced at times truly fasci- 
nating and picturesque effects, though occa- 
sionally also the contrast between real scen- 
ery and film-picture was too great to pro- 
duce a homogeneous effect. The chief stage- 
manager proved himself an unsurpassable 
master of his art. He was most ably sec- 
onded by that highly gifted artist, Panos 
Aravantinos, whose stage settings were mar- 
vels of decorative art and cultivated taste. 

FANTASTICALLY DIFFICULT 
Erich Kleiber also deserves highest praise 


for his consummate art in the handling of the 
complicated apparatus of chorus, orchestra, 


and soloists. The chorus must be called 
superb, considering the fantastic difficulties 
of the music allotted to it for hours in suc- 
cession. 

Last of all the soloists come in for their 
share in this strange opera, which contains 
only two solo parts worthy of the name. 
Theodor Scheidl personified Columbus ex- 
cellently in action, appearance, declamation 
and also in singing, as far as the composer 
gave him a chance. In this respect 1 am 
afraid the great singers will not be grateful 
to Milhaud, as he gives them very difficult, 
but little effective music to sing. Delia Rein- 
hard looked enchanting as Queen Isabella, 
and it was not her fault that her singing 
sounded more curious than beautiful. Karl 
Armster was the declamatory ‘“explicateur,” 
reading the story of Columbus distinctly 
and impressively, though with rather over- 
abundant pathos at times. In some twenty 
or more minor parts almost the entire sec- 
ondary solo personnel of the state opera was 
employed. 

A Fine CARMEN 

In the Municipal Opera House, Bizet’s 
Carmen was brought out, with a new cast 
and new scenery, in a performance of first 
rank. Leo Blech conducted with that absolute 
mastery characteristic of his work in opera. 
Sigrid Onegin, as Carmen, provoked most 
enthusiastic applause by her splendid vocal 
achievement. She was finely seconded by 
Fidesser as Don José. This young artist is 
hardly rivalled at present in Germany for the 
beauty of his lyric tenor voice. Ludwig 
Hoffman, as Escamillo, and Lotte Schone, as 
Micaela, completed the quartet of splendid 
voices which made this performance so at- 
tractive and successful. Stage decorations 
by Gustav.Vargo were effective and suitable. 

CONCERT SEASON CLOSES 

The Berlin concert season has now reached 
its close and there is a little intermission of a 
few weeks before the commencement of the 
spring festival weeks, end of May. A few 
concerts only demand some attention. Leonid 
Kreutzer, eminent pianist and teacher, has 


come out several times these last weeks. One 
of his best and most gifted pupils, Lella 
Firle, gave a concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Kreutzer, who on 
this occasion, as often before, proved him- 
self a conductor of remarkable qualities. 
Lella Firle played the Schumann concerto, 
Richard Strauss’ Burleske, and Rachmani- 
noff’s C minor concerto, evincing consider- 
able technical skill, brilliancy, rhythmical 
power and energy in her playing. 

In conjunction with Joseph Wolfsthal, 
violinist, Leonid Kreutzer gave a chamber 
music recital. The program containe d three 
violin sonatas—Mozart’s in flat, Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer and Cesar Franck’s. The 
concert was extremely enjoyable, owing to 
the intrinsic value of works presented, and 
to their masterly performance, equally re- 
markable for perfect ensemble playing, tech- 
nical finish and expressive power. During 
the month of July Leonid Kreutzer announces 
a practical course of interpretation for pian- 
ists, with technical demonstrations and lec- 
tures, to be held in Potsdam, under the 
patronage of that city. Considerable interest 
in this vacation course is manifested all over 
Germany and also in the neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Buscu 

Adolf Busch, the eminent violinist, was 
forced to give up all his concert engagements 
for several months in consequence of a broken 
leg. He has now recovered. With his ex- 
cellent partner, Rudolf Serkin, at the piano, 
Busch played in his Berlin recital sonatas 
by Mozart, Reger, and Beethoven. Espe- 
cially Reger’s violin sonata in F sharp minor 
sounds incomparable as played by Busch, who 
is noted for his intuitive underst anding of 
Reger’s specific art, and who has imparted 
it to Serkin as well. 


RECOVERED 


New YorKeER Conpucts IN DRESDEN 

During a short visit to Dresden I wit- 
nessed a concert given by a young American 
conductor and composer with the Dresden 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Nicolai Berezowsky, 
resident in New York and for some time 
member of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, has of late specialized in orchestral 
conducting. He showed marked ability in 
this line, possessing the power of impressing 
his will on a large oof s of players, mani- 
festing musical insight, rhythmical precision, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


CLASS 


Thres nly f the faculty are 


The twenty-ninth commencement, being the 
termination of the thirty-first year of the 
Guilmant Organ School, was held under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl at the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, on the 
evening of May 26. Four graduating stu 
dents played: Marion Carolyn Nelson, the 
and allegro from Guilmant’s first ergan 
symphony; Westervelt Blanchard Romaine, 
the toccata from Widor’s fifth organ sym- 
phony ; Emmett Du Bree Fowler, the allegro 
from the organ concerto in D minor by 
Handel; Roberta Bitgood, Bach’s G minor 
fugue Miss Bitgood was awarded the gold 
medal with a high general average of 91% 
per cent in all of her studies. The medal 
wa nted by Dr. Carl, and the diplomas 
udents by the Rev. Dr. 


largo 


S pres¢ 
to these graduating 
Howard Duffield. 
Dr. Carl announced with regret that Philip 
Berolzheimer, donator of numerous school 
scholarships, was unable to be present owing 
to the fact that he was traveling in Italy 
It was announced that greetings had been 


Chicago Musical College 


Contests Attract Attention 


All States and Many Foreign Countries 
Enter June Scholarship Contests 


It has been learned from the administra- 
tive office of the Chicago Musical College 
that interest in the annual June Scholarship 
Contest held by the college has already 
reached record proportions. At the present 
date applications outnumber those of any 
previous year. Scholarships are being offered 
in piano with Percy Grainger, Alexander 
Raab, Andre Skalski, Moissaye Boguslawski 
and Edward Collins; in with Frantz 
Proschowski, Estelle Liebling, Richard Hage- 
man and Herman DeVries; in violin with 
Victor Kuzdo, Leon Sametini and Max 
Fischel and in organ with Charles Demorest. 

Means for these awards are derived from 
the Endowment. Fund of the college. Both 
l partial scholarships awarded 
students with 
the Corre spondent of the college 


voice 


full and are 


Interested should communicate 


School of Sacred Music Presents 
Students’ Compositions 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. D., Litt. D., di- 
rector of the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on May 
21 presented seven candidates for the mas 
ter’s degree in sacred music in James Chapel, 
two being men and five, women 

The Seminary Motet Choir sang the an- 
thems, assisted by the solo quartet of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church An instru- 
mental trio also assisted, and the occasion 
proved very interesting, encompassing much 
variety, and showing the abilities of the 
young composers. Kenneth Eppler played 
an Oriental Sketch, also a Romance, which 
contained characteristic music, well con- 
structed. Jessie Newgeon Hawkes’ Scherzo 
contained originality and humor, audible 
following the closing A major harp 
Console My People, anthem, was 
{iss Hawkes. I Will Lift Up Mine 


smiles 
chord ; 
also by 
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received from Joseph Bonnet, Arthur Foote 
and Dr. Stewart. 

The four graduating students this year 
were all of them scholarship winners. 

In a brief address Dr. Alexander told 
something about the founding of this great 
school, the importance of which, as he said, 
was well indicated by the long list of gradu- 
ates whose names were to be found printed 
on the back of the program. This list con- 
tains the names of 188 graduates, many of 
them well known, and many, too, holding 
important positions in American churches. 

Dr. Alexander told how he and Dr. Carl 
met in London some thirty years ago, and 
how Dr. Carl proposed to him the possibility 
of organizing in New York, with the aid 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of which 
Dr. Alexander was at that time, as he still 
is, the pastor, a school solely for the purpose 
of educating organists. As Dr. Alexander 
pointed out, there were in America at that 
time organ departments connected with 
various conservatories of music, but there 


ORGAN SCHOOL. 
n the center of the group: George William Volkel, Dr. William C. 


Carl and Willard Irving 


Vevins. 


was no school devoted entirely to the train- 
ing of organists. He said that the church 
itself was facing problems at the time, but 
that it had always been the policy of the 
church to give aid to any constructive move- 
ment within the scope of its labors, and that 
he gladly fell in with Dr. Carl’s plans; 
whereupon the school was organized, with 
the success that is now well known. 

In handing the graduates their diplomas, 
Dr. Duffield spoke eloquently about the min- 
istry of music into which they were entering, 
and the importance of beauty as exemplified 
by music in human life. 

The playing of these four students was 
exemplary, and it is clear that this year, as 
in past years, Dr. Carl is sending forth into 
the organ world young people fully equipped 
At the beginning and end of the program, 
Harry ’, Cosgrove, post-graduate, ’21, 
played organ processional and_recessional, 
and during the evening Arthur Hackett gave 
artistic rendering to arias from Handel and 


Haydn. 





Eyes, by Catherine V. Stock, proved to be 
an anthem of skilful make-up, with good 
climax. Hugh Porter’s God Be Merciful, 
in D flat, is an ambitious work, beginning 
with unaccompanied chorus, a canonic section 
(O Let the Nations) and an expressive 
finale. Bertha C. Ask’s The God of Love is 
more solo and quartet than choral, the mixed 
voices singing the finale only. Helen Pen- 
dieton was represented by an anthem, Lord, 
Now Lettest, and the instrumentation of 
Matthews’ song, O Lovely Voices; Stella 
M. Graves’ anthem, I Seek With Joy, com 
pleted the list of new works, sung for the 
first time with excellent balance and variety 
of tone by the Motet Choir, directed by Dr. 
Dickinson, with Luis Harold Sanford, asso- 
ciate organist. 

Without doubt, all these young composers 
fully deserve the musical degrees for which 
they worked. 


Oscar Colcaire for Chicago Opera 


The Chicago Civic Opera announces the 
engagement for the coming season of Oscar 
Colcaire, a native of Lexington, Ky. Mr. 
Colcaire was playing first violin with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra before he 
was 20, and at the same time he studied 
singing. He received his education in tlic 
public schools of Lexington, at Cincinnati 
and. Yale Universities. He studied voice 
with Jean de Reszke at Nice in 1922. His 
operatic debut was made as the Duke of 
Mantua in Rigoletto in Turin four years 
ago, and he has appeared at a number of 
other Italian houses, among them La Fenice 
at Venice and the Grand Opera in Trieste. 

Mr. Colcaire has toured Holland, France, 
Portugal and Spain, singing abroad under 
the name of Edgardo Prence. 


Imre Deak Pupils Enjoyed 


A number of piano pupils of Imre Deak 
were heard in recital at Steinway Hall on 
Sunday evening. Those who participated 
were Florence Haslam, Olga Erdelyi, Grace 
3ewick, Jolanda Simacek, Irma Bohm, Joan 
Schilling, Ella Dann, Maude Szigeti, Edith 


Friedmann, Rose Gutfreund, Jeanette Bass, 


Beatrice Hersh, Alice Gelehrter, George 
Biro, Marion Markowitz, Mrs. Wilgar Cole- 
man, Violet Lustig, Gertrude Corning and 
Mrs. Walker Townsend. The various num- 
bers played by these pupils were well se- 
lected, the following composers being repre- 
sented on the program: Williams, Lully, 
Schubert, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Hummel- 
Friedmann, Bach, Ibert, Schumann, Godard, 
Gershwin, Sibelius, Debussy, Brahms, Pou- 
lenc, Scriabine, Moszkowski and Bartok. 


Toulon Admires Rock Ferris 

When Rock Ferris played in Toulon re- 
cently, Le Petit Var commented: “Although 
the name of this pianist was unknown to 
us, we expected to hear, as is always the 
case with the concert artists presented to 
us by the impresario M. Ricardon, an artist 
of the first rank. 

“Our expectations were greatly surpassed, 
and the privileged auditors who were pres- 
ent at the recital of this excellent pianist 
considered him a very great success 

“Earnest in his art, showing a conscien- 
tious technic and a very studied mechanism, 
Rock Ferris executed with a great deal of 
style and with a grand sensibility, a well 
selected program, which caused his supple 
brilliant and precise execution to be appre 
ciated. He is one of the best interpreters of 
Debussy (which he plays with a communi- 
cative emotion) that we have heard up to 
the present time. Let us hope that the 
Azure Coast will be able to retain this young 
virtuoso and that we will have the satisfac 
tion of hearing him again.” 


Althouse Highly Endorsed 

Following his third consecutive annual ap- 
pearance in Ann Arbor at the festival there, 
Paul Althouse received the following letter 
from Charles A. Sink, president of the School 
of Music of the University of Michigan: 
“You have been with us so many times that 
we sort of look upon you as one of our own 
folks and therefore feel that you know how 
deeply we appreciate your good work. In 
spite of this, however, I am going to just 
formally tell you how much we always enjoy 
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having you with us and how delighted we 
always are to have you sing on our pro- 
grams, for you have always contributed in 
large measure to the success of any concert 
in which you appear.” 


Rima Regart and Jeanette Weid- 
man in a Kiddie Koncert for 
Kiddies and Grown-ups 
In the spacious apartment of Mrs. George 
P. Ely, two very talented young ladies, 
Rima Regart and Jeanette Weidman, enter- 
tained a distinguished audience in a very 
original manner. Miss Regart might be 
classed as a chanteuse-diseuse, and a mighty 
fine one she is. She is a born interpreter 
and, despite her youth, has studied human 
nature to a considerable degree. She is 
able to convey ideas and. impressions very 
graphically, is quick and nimble in her move- 
ments, and with her expressive face portrays 
feelings and character in a very accurate 

manner. 

This little singing actress chose to inter- 
pret a children’s program made up of sketches 
from A. A. Milne’s verses set to music by 
Fraser-Simon, also children’s songs by A. 
Walter Kramer, Robert Hughes, S. Wet- 
more and M. Bartholomew and Howard 
3rockway. Her voice, while small, is very 
sweet; it flows freely and easily, has good 
resonance and is well controlled, to say 
nothing about its being perfectly placed. Her 
diction is unusually fine and her understand- 
ing of inflections is a valuable asset in the 
kind of work to which she has devoted her- 
self. She has charm and a very attractive 
personality. There is nothing of the self- 
conscious about her, and the listener be- 
comes absolutely fascinated with her, for 
she carries her audience completely out of 
itself into a realm of fairies and boogie 
men, goblins, sandmen and green dragons. 

Her costumes changed in accordance with 
the appropriateness of her songs, and con- 
sidering the fact that the young lady made 
the decorative drop which was used as a 
background one can easily believe that she 
probably even made her clothes. Animals and 
dolls graced the piano and corners of the 
room. 

\ssisting her as accompanist was Jeanette 
Weidman, pianist, a fine match for the inter- 
preter’s talent. Miss Weidman has no mean 
ability of her own. Here is a sensitive, emo- 
tional pianist who can interpret Robert 
Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood with ex- 
quisite feeling and beautiful touch. Her tech- 
nic is limpid, her runs have a lilting swing 
to them. The Skaters and The Sandman 
by Henry Holden Huss were particularly 
well played, perhaps because the sketches 
were learned by the side of the composer. 
Miss Weidman is a pupil of Mr. Huss, and 
Miss Regart is a pupil of Mrs. Huss, so 
well might they be proud of each other. 


Little Theatre Opera Company’s 
1930-31 Repertory 

The Little Theatre Opera Company will 

produce seven operas next season, Kendall 


K. Mussey, director, announces. There will 
be three grand and three light operas not 
heretofore presented by the company, and 
one work which was given in the 1928-29 
season. The repertory will consist of The 
Beggar Student (operetta) by Millocker; 
The Marriage of Figaro, Mozart; Orpheus 
in the Underworld, Offenbach (operetta) ; 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride; The Waltz 
Dream (operetta) by Oscar Strauss, and 
Don Pasquale by Donizetti, which last named 
will be given as a companion piece to Bach’s 
Phoebus and Pan, which the company pre- 
sented for the first time in America during 
the 1928-29 season. 
Five of the operas selected for next season 
were among the ten receiving the greatest 
number of votes from a list of 42 operas 
on which subscribers were asked to vote. 


San Mateo Philharmonic Society 
Concerts 

_The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo 
County, Calif., announces its fifth season of 
open air concerts in the Woodland Theater 
at Hillsborough, which is not far from San 
Francisco. Eighty-five members of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra will be used. 
and the guest conductors are announced as 
Molinari, Merola, Rodzinski, Van 
straten and Arbos. The concerts 
29 and continue until August 17. 
a he site is wonderful, being among the 
big trees and in the mountains, and having, 
of course, the assurance of good weather. It 
is generally pleasingly cool in the summer 
and it never rains. It is a pity that such a 
site could not be transported to New York 
or some other eastern locality. 


Hoc g- 
begin June 


W ood-Stewart Artists on Tour 


Mildred Kreuder, contralto, and Allie 
Ronka, soprano, pupils of Mrs. Wood Stew- 
art, are engaged for joint recitals in Minne- 
sota during June at the following places: 
17, Duluth; 18, Bemidji; 19, Moorhead: 23, 
St. Cloud; 24, Winona; and, 25, Mankato. 
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Frankfort Applauds Antheil’s 


Opera Transatlantic 


Young American Composer Receives Ovation—Movie Scenes and Jazz 
Are Features. 


The world premiere of George Antheil’s 
American opera, Transatlantic, or The 
People’s Choice, took place at the Frankfort 
Opera House on May 24, and while there 
was much discussion pro and con following 
the performance and that of the next night, 
a success may be safely recorded. 

George Antheil, a twenty-eight year old 
native of Trenton, N. J., has for the first 
time introduced American politics with the 
intrigues and complications of a presidential 
campaign into the realm of opera. As in 
the recently produced opera, Christopher 
Columbus, by the French composer, Darius 
Milhaud, moving pictures are used as an 


adjunct to the action; jazz is the predomi- 
nating feature in the music. 

When in 1927 Antheil’s Ballet Mechanique 
was presented in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
the composer was hissed and booed, but at 
the premiere of his opera he was repeatedly 
called before the curtain and received an 
ovation after the third and final act. An- 
theil and his methods have for some years 
been a subject of international controversy 
in musical circles, his position among the 
modernists is between the school of Schoen- 
berg and that of Milhaud and Kurt Weill. 

A detailed review of the opera will appear 
in a forthcoming Frankfort letter. 





American Institute of Normal 
Methods Offers Many Advantages 


Lasalle Seminary, the home of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Normal Methods, is situ- 
ated at Auburndale, ten miles from Boston, 
in one of its most beautiful suburbs. It 
is an ideal place for a summer school with 
every outdoor and indoor feature to recom- 
mend it. The main building, Bragdon Hall, 
is attractively furnished and homelike in its 
accommodations. The Charles River, close 
by, provides canoeing, bathing, boating and 
picnic locations. Tennis courts and a golf 
course are at the disposal of students. 

A series of student-faculty recitals during 
the session is a part of the social life, and 
friends of students are invited to some of 
these and to opening and graduation recep- 
tions. No entrance examinations are re- 
quired for admission to the institute. An 
examination at the close of each term is 
the basis for credit in each course, except 
chorus and lecture courses, where credit is 
based upon attendance. A Diploma of Music 
is awarded to students who have, under 
certain specified conditions, earned twenty 
credits. A special diploma is issued for in- 
strumental supervisors with ability to play 
the violin, one wood-wind and one brass 
instrument, and thorough acquaintance with 
range, pitch and technic of all other orches- 
tra instruments. 

The course of study in this pleasant sum- 
mer environment includes: Rudiments of 
Music: Primary Presentation of the Song 
Method; Method of Presentation in Inter- 
mediate Grades; Method of Music Study for 
Upper Elementary Grades; Practice Teach- 
ing with a Class of Children under Regular 
Classroom Conditions; Methods of Instruc- 
tion in the Upper Grammar Departmental 
and Junior High School; High School 
Methods (these include methods of man- 
agement, music appreciation, student orches- 
tra conducting, high school music adminis- 
tration, class work and_ orchestration) ; 
Sight Reading in Three Grades; High 
School Music (including organization and 
conducting of high school choruses and glee 
clubs, operettas, cantatas, oratorios, etc.) ; 
Harmony and Ear Training; Chorus Or- 
ganization and Conducting ; Educational Psy- 
chology; Music Appreciation; School Or- 
chestra Methods ; Instrumental Instruction ; 
Piano Class Methods ; Child Voice. In addi- 
tion, there are dancing and various art 
courses. 

The Alumni Room of the Institute affords 
a clubroom for students and their friends 
at 221 Columbus A Avenue, | Boston. 


Alberti Holds § hiches of Musicales 


Solon Alberti is holding a series of musi- 
cales by artist-pupils at his studio in New 
York. The first of these, on Sunday, May 
18, was given by Rosa Kuper, soprano, and 
Ethel Green, pianist, followed on Thursday, 
May 22, by a recital by Nan Aronson, pian- 
ist, and Fred Hufsmith, tenor. The third 
was held on May 29, and given by Nita 
Silvers Alberti, soprano, and Floyd Towns- 
ley, tenor. The last program, the following 
week, will present Ann Mack, soprano, and 
Coleman Sargent, tenor. 


Winners in Adirondack Festival 


Following are the winners in the sixth an- 
nual Adirondack festival, held on May 23 
and 24 at the Lake Placid Club: Class A, 
high schools of 200 or more pupils, chorus, 
Malone High School (Franklin Academy). 
Mrs. Julia L. Hammond conductor ; orches- 
tra, Plattsburgh High School, Charles F. 
Hudson director. Class B, high schools with 
seventy to 199 pupils, chorus, Rouses Point 


Glee Club, Florence Kiegler director; or- 
chestra, Ausable Forks. Class C, high 
schools of less than seventy pupils, three- 
part chorus, Keene Valley High School, 
Mrs. Lulu Brown director; two-part chorus, 
St. Peters’s, Plattsburgh, Gladys Pink direc- 
tor. Class D, schools with normal school 
student music directors, Brasher Falls High 
School chorus, Dorothy Jones supervisor. 


A Musical Hour With Henry 
Tietjen 

The afternoon of May 18 was pleasantly 
spent at the studio of Fay Foster, on which 
occasion Henry Tietjen entertained those 
present. Mr. Tietjen is not entirely un- 
known to New York audiences, having sung 
at the Society of Art, Music and Letters, at 
the Edgar Allen Poe Society, at Aeolian 
Salon as assistant to Magdalen Helriegel, 
and on numerous other occasions in the past 
two seasons. He is tenor soloist at the 
German Evangelical Church of Brooklyn. 

On this afternoon Mr. Tietjen chose to 
present an all-English program, the first 
half consisting of translations from the Rus- 
sian; the second half, old English. Two 
duets with Joy Joost were delightful, and 
Magdalen Helriegel informally acceded to 
requests for some recitations to music. Miss 
Joost also entertained in the same manner, 
contributing much to the pleasure of the 
audience. The outstanding characteristics of 
Mr. Tietjen’s work are admirable diction, 
complete control of production, and a voice 
haunting in its sweetness. When someone 
spoke to Miss Foster about this attribute, 
she replied: “Yes, it is so. Henry’s voice 
has the quality of a viola d'amour, very 
unusual and very sweet.” 

A delightful air of informality pervaded 
the afternoon, comments being called for 
and expressed, and at the close of the pro- 
gram, a general interchange of opinions on 
subjects, musical (and sometimes other than 
musical), during the refreshments, proved 
most interesting. 


Conradi and Tallarico at Peabody 
Summer School 


Austin Conradi and Pasquale Tallarico, 
two of the finest exponents of piano play- 
ing in the country today, will be members 
of the faculty of the Summer School of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, this season. The Summer School will 
open June 23 and continue in session for 
six weeks. Mr. Conradi and Mr. Tallarico 
will be assisted at the summer school by 
Carlotta Heller, Lubov Breit Keefer, and 
Mabel Thomas, members of the staff of the 
Preparatory Department of the school. 

As in former years, equally prominent 
artists will be in charge of the different 
courses. Weekly lectures and recitals by 
men and women eminent in their chosen 
professions will be given during the session. 

As usual, the dates of the Peabody Sum- 
mer School and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Summer School are the same, mak- 
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ing it convenient for students of either in- 
stitution to take supplementary studies at the 
other. 


Doris shores in Debut 


Doris Osborne, charming California pian- 
ist, and pupil of Elizabeth Simpson, gave a 
concert in the Community Theater, San 
Francisco, on April 30. An _ enthusiastic 
audience greeted the young artist with 
warmth, and listened with unflagging en- 
thusiasm to a program of virtuoso calibre, 
ranging from Scarlatti and Bach to the col- 
orful picture music of the ultra modernists. 

Miss Osborne possesses musical gifts that 
will carry her far. Her personality is one 
of warmth, depth and dramatic intensity and 
her appearance and stage presence are 
charming in their simplicity and unaffected 
grace. The great toccata and fugue by 
Bach-Tausig was interpreted with admirable 
poise, dignity and eloquence; two Scarlatti 
miniatures were played with lovely delicacy 
of musical feeling, and she showed in the 
Chopin E major etude a warmth and aban- 
don that revealed her a lyric artist of un- 
usual calibre. 

In her two last groups 
showed marked talent for works of the 
modernist type. She has tenderness, as 
proved by the Rachmaninoff prelude in G 
major; humor, charmingly manifested in 
Ibert’s Little White Donkey, and Poldow- 
ski’s picturescue Caledonian Suite; and bril- 
liant dramatic power in Debussy’s A minor 
prelude and de Falla’s Fire Dance. Here is 
a young artist with creative ability. Her 
talent, personality and ambition should com- 
mand success. 

The press was more than enthusiastic. 
Redfern Mason in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer commented: “Here is a young wo- 
man in whose progress music lovers may 
reasonably take warm interest. The best 
teacher in the world can only give you guid- 
ance; the creative impulse must come from 
within. No teacher ever made an artist; 
another power does that.” Alfred Metzger 
wrote in part: “A very demonstrative audi- 
ence listened with unwavering interest to 
the young artist’s mature presentation of 
these standard works, rewarding her with 
the full measure of its approval. Miss Os- 
borne interpreted the exceedingly difficult 
gems of pianistic literature with fine poise, 
impeccable technic, discriminating pedaling 
and emotional shading. Throughout the 
rendition of the program she gave evidence 
of thorough training and a natural instinct 
for the best traditions of pianistic art.” 


Miss Osborne 


Lester Ensemble Appears at Poor 
Richard Club 


The Lester Ensemble, sponsored by the 
Lester Piano Company, appeared in recital 
at a large dinner given by the Poor Rich- 
ard Club in honor of the Philadelphia Ad- 
vertising Women. The artists on this occa- 
sion were Marguerite Barr, contralto; Josef 
Wissow, pianist; Herman Weinberg, violin- 
ist, and Earle Beatty, accompanist. 

The program, consisting of works by 
composers both classic and modern, was well 
received by the large gathering of members 
and friends. This was Mr. Weinberg’s and 
Mr. Beatty’s first appearance with the En- 
semble and their work left nothing to be 
desired. 


Addye Yeargain Hall’s Summer 
Normals 

Addye Yeargain Hall will conduct two 

summer normal sessions in Piano Class Pro- 

cedure in New York City, the first session 


to begin June 9 and end June 27. In 
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addition to the basic course required for ac- 
ceptance in the public schools, a compara- 
tive analysis will be made of all piano class 
materials. The June session will feature spe- 
cial lectures by Richard McClanahan, New 
York representative of Tobias Matthay of 
London; Floy Rossman, Pre-School Expert, 
of Columbia University Summer School 
faculty ; Margaret Anderton, pianist-lecturer 
and adult piano class specialist; Ella M. 
Mason, of Columbia University Summer 
School faculty, and Jean Clinton, teaching 
exponent of Rudolph Ganz. 


Anita Tully to Study With 
Sembrich This Summer 


Anita Tully, whose evolution from a tech- 
nician in the Bellevue Hospital Morgue to a 
successful dramatic soprano was chronicled 
in the press of the entire nation when she 
appeared on August 7, 1928, in the Wagnerian 
Festival at the Yankee Stadium, will spend 
the summer at Lake George, where she will 
study with Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 

Last year, on April 8, Miss Tully gave her 
first New York recital at Carnegie Hall, 
winning the unanimous praise of the press. 
Such laudatory phrases as “a powerful so- 
prano of wide range” (Times) ; “full, smooth 
quality” (Herald Tribune); “voluminous, 
brightly colored voice’ (Morning Tele- 
graph); “has the throat and head of a 
dramatic soprano” (Evening World); “re- 
veals power and sweetness of tone” (Post) 
and “genuine power, bright, clear dramatic 
quality” (Journal) were some of the tributes. 

Clark Kinnard wrote, in many newspapers 
throughout the country, “I nominate for the 
hall of heroines Miss Anita Tully, dramatic 
soprano. Miss Tully is starring in the Wag- 
nerian Music Festival in New York after six 
years of study under American instructors, 
and she obtained the money for her instruc- 
tion by working in that dreaded place—the 
New York morgues.” 


Matzenauer in Hollywood 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, who left 
the Metropolitan this season, is now estab- 
lished in a beautiful home on a Hollywood 
hill-top, where she is enjoying life with her 
daughter, Adrienne, resting, reading, tending 
the garden and of course practicing her music. 
Mme. Matzenauer declares that she would 
like to see opera performed in the talkies 
and would herself like to sing in them, es- 
pecially Carmen. 

Louise Arnoux Entertains for the 


Hadleys 


Louise Arnoux gave a dinner party on May 
22 for Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, at which 
Harold Henry played some of his piano com- 
positions. Among the other guests were 
Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, Christine Brooks 
and E. H. C. Oliphant. 
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Pennsylvania Organists Hold Convention 


of the Penn- 
Dr. William 


The tenth annual convention 
sylvania Council, N. A. of O., 
\. Wolf, president, held May 5 and 6, 
brought to Williamsport a group of musi- 
whose deliberations should do much to 
advance the cause of the organist’s art. 

Williamsport Chapter celebrated the occa- 
sion by the presentation of a Service of 
Organ Music and Song in the Senior High 
School, May 4. Frederick E. Manson, cus- 
todian of the organ, presented a program by 
Yon, Jenkins, Brearey, Harris, Martin, Ly- 
man, Guilmant, Lemare, Ruth E. Koser, 
Becker, Nevin, Dougherty and Bach. On 
May 5, members of the keyboard fraternity 
visited Trinity House for registration; auto 
trips were provided, followed by a reception 
and dinner. At 7:30 a public was 
presented in Trinity Schices val ¢ — by a 
male choir of férty-five voices, under the 
direction of Gordon Brearey, seat and 
choirmaster, with greetings from Rev. 
Charles Everett McCoy, rector 

An audience of 1500 senior 
students and auditors greeted R« 
land, of Philadelphia, May 6. Following a 
most enthusiastic reception, Mr. Maitland, 
with introductory remarks on form analysis, 
program by Ravanello, Bach, 
MacFarlane, Marguerite Maitland, Nash, 
Mendelssohn, and an Improvisation on two 
themes provided by Dr. Wolf. Mr. Mait- 
land performs with imperturbable assurance, 
vet never in the least mechanical; he avoids 
sentimental excesses, yet is never rigorous 

Following the recital, members and guests 
conveyed to Dickinson 
where a concert of music for two pianos was 
presented by Marion Affhauser and Harold 
A. Richey A noon-day luncheon was 
vided at Immanuel Lutheran Church, fol 
lowed by a busi: with reports, 
and selection of various committees. The 
nominating committee included Messrs. Man- 
key, Maitland, Sterbach, Kuschwa, Morgan, 
Jennings, Artz and Davis. Amendments t 
the constitution were adopted, which included 
a new insignia for the Council; the con 
tinuance of the of the State Council, 
with elections in June; the treasurer’s report, 
showing the organization to be in a prosper 
ous condition. 

For the opening of the afternoon session in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Arthur B 
Jennings, Jr., of Pittsburgh, presented a pro- 
rram of beauty, with profound solidity 
and spiritual magnitude; it strikingly 
and left every 
with much to think about 
by Handel Bach I ram k, 
Dupre and Wagner 

The final recital of the 
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Bach program played by James Emory 
Scheirer, of Harrisburg, at the First Evan- 
gelical Church. It included the Concerto in 
C Major, Schmucke dich, O liebe Seele, 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen, Sonata in E flat major, 
Ich ruf zu dir, and Prelude and Fugue in 
G major. Mr. Scheirer is a really felici- 
tous interpreter of the works of Bach; he 
communicated his enthusiasm to his audience. 

At the business session and banquet, the 
report of the nominating committee was fol- 
lowed by the election of the following officers 
and executive committee: president, William 
A. Wolf, Mus.D., Ph.D., Lancaster; first 
vice-president, Frank A. McCarrell, Harris- 
burg; second vice-president, Myron R. 
Moyer, Reading; secretary, Mrs. J. J. 
Groner, Easton, and treasurer, Charles E. 
Wisner, Lancaster; executive committee— 

harles Heinroth, Mus.D., Pittsburgh; 
Rollo F. Maitland, Philadelphia; Mrs. Lila 
M. Davis, Easton; Henry S. Fry, Phila- 
delphia; Alfred C. Kuschwa, Harrisburg ; 
Mrs. Isabel P. Fuller, Bethlehem; Ernest H. 
Artz, Reading; George Benkert, Lancaster ; 
Harold May, Pottsville; Gordon Brearey, 
Williamsport; Gordon Balch Nevin, Johns- 
town; James C. Warhurst, Philadelphia ; 
Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., Pittsburgh; Joseph 
R. Bowman, Norristown; Ellen M. Fulton, 
Scranton. Chapter presidents: Charles E 
Wisner, Lancaster Chapter, No. 1; Mrs. 
W. P. Strauch, Pottsville Chapter, No. 2; 
Frank A. McCarrell, Harrisburg Chapter 
No. 3; Ekil Randolph, Norristown Chapter, 
No. 4: William Moyer, Reading Chapter, 
No. 5; Frederick W. Mankey, Williamsport 
Chapter, No. 6; Charles W. Davis, Easton 
Chapter, No. 7. The president appointed the 
following resident presidents: Herbert Ger- 
nert, Allentown; Harry F. Faber, Altoona; 
Albert Reeves Norton, Pittsburgh, and Mrs 
Harriet W. Nicely, Johnstown. At the 
banquet, good fellowship reigned supreme, 
with Charles W. Davis of Easton as toast 
master. John W. Wilson, baritone soloist, 
with Alfred C. Kuschwa at the piano, pro- 
vided an interesting vocal program. His 
beautiful voice was heard to advantage 
and evidenced his artistic accomplishments 

In the evening, Catharine Morgan of Nor- 
ristown played a recital of organ music in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, embracing num 
bers by Franck, Vierne, Bach, Lemare, 
Goodwin, Morgan and Widor. Her program 
allowed a full measure of lyric sentiment, for 
she has delightful simplicity of style, and dis- 
played great refinement of tonal resources 
and clarity of technic. 

The Pennsylvania State Council, now en- 
tering its eleventh year, is one of the largest 
Councils in the United States. Its founder, 
Dr. William A. Wolf, was signally honored 
by election to the presidency for the eleventh 
Alfred C. Kuschwa, of Harrisburg, 
glowing tribute to Dr. Wolf for his 

efforts in effecting a sucessful 
organization, which has contributed so much 
to the advancement of organ and ecclesiasti 
cal music, not only throughout this state but 
also in other states. He took occasion to 
present Dr. Wolf with a complete traveling 
outfit as a token of appreciation from mem- 
bers of the Council, and pledged their sincere 
devotion to the furtherance of the cause. 
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Smith College at_Northampton, Mass., won 
many honors in France, his native land. His 
compositions were given at the Colonne, La- 
moreaux and Pasdeloup concerts, than which 
there is no higher honor; he is also laureat 
de L’Institut de France. A notable concert 
of his compositions was given at the Con- 
servatoire Americain, Fontainebleau, when 
leading French artists were associated in 
the performance of his works, comprising 
five Hai-Kai, Bucoliques, vocal quartets, 
harp solos and songs. Of these works the 
Hai-Kai, Japanese lyrics, aroused great en 
thusiasm at the Beebe Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Hotel Plaza, New York; Mr. Pil- 
lois is at work on a composition for this 
society for next season. Not long ago he 
was speaker in Springfield, Mass., for the 
Alliance Francais, his subject being French 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 


Bilotti in Holland 


The American pianist, Anton Bilotti, has 
added greatly to his reputation in Holland 
by his recent tour of that very musical 
country, as the following press notices 
testify. 

Said the Vaterland: 
personality of musical taste. 


“Anton Bilotti is a 
His playing is 
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ANTON BILOTTI 


fresh and vigorous, and based upon earnest 
study, and the result is great virtuosity, as 
his colossal octave playing in his extra- 
ordinarily clever Lizst interpretations — 
He showed tremendous technic in the Paga- 
nini-Liszt variations, and his rubato playing, 
especially in Chopin, was highly appropriate. 
The evening was completed by the playing 
of one of his own compositions, Spanish 
Dance, which was perfect. We should wel- 
come whim here again as an accomplished 
artist.’ 

The Haagsche Courant was of this opinion: 
“A program with the names of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt, all represented by 
monumental works, gave the pianist the op- 
portunity of showing his many-sided techni- 
cal and artistic qualities. \ Klavier titan, a 
genuine Tastensturmer, or ‘Ace of the Key- 
board,’ this young virtuoso, with his tre- 
mendous technic and exceptionally developed 
octave playing, is especially worthy of ad- 
miration.” 

The praise from the press was equally 
flattering after his second concert. 

The Algemeen Handelsblad (Amsterdam) 
commented: “The pianist, Anton Bilotti, 
began his concert with the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, the Moonlight Sonata of Bee- 
thoven, and a group of Chopin, including the 
G minor ballade and the A fiat polonaise. 
Bilotti is a real virtuoso, and he has not 
the least difficulty with rapidity and power. 


His touch is of truly extraordinary beauty, 
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from the most intimate pianissimo to the 
strongest fortissimo.” 

The Telegraaf said: “Mr. 
with intelligence and fire. 
a strikingly beautiful touch. 

The critic of De Tijd wrote: “If we were 
to place an adjective after Anton Bilotti’s 
name it would have to be ‘first class,’ or 
rather ‘extra class.’ 

“Already in the Chaconne by Bach he 
reminded us of Harold Samuel who appeared 
here some time ago, the same powerful ren- 
dering, the building of a stately palace, the 
massive, penetrating touch, the inexorable 
energy with extreme severity, and, what is 
most sang | of admiration, the perfect con- 
trol... .. Here we come under the influence 
of an iron will, proud self-control, which 
gradually carries us away and brings us to 
a state of spell-bound admirati ion. Likewise 
in the Sonata quasi una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 
2 (which, without justification, is still known 
as the Moonlight Sonata) we find in him, 
again, the same characteristics, a second 
Harold Samuel (although this is not a Bach 
composition), sincere reflection, fine accentu- 
ating of the principal tones without any false 
emotion. It was precisely this unmoved 
severity that made us curious to hear the 
Chopin rendering. Every little note was ren- 
dered, clear and cystal-like. 

_ “In the Nocturne, op. 55, No. 1, a beauti- 
ful cantabile touch with the accellerando 
played without the least slip and the diminu- 
endo given unimpeachably purely and evenly. 
“The piu mosso of the Waltz, op. 64, No. 2 
was metronomically correct, the left hand 
accompaniment a waltz tempo in a soft under- 
tone. The Polonaise op. 53 bewildered us 
by its noble technic; the sixteenths in octaves 
with the left hand were amazing in their 
metronomically even rendering, crystal-like 
with sober pedal work, hence clearly per- 
ceptible. j 

“These eight Chopin numbers brought out 
most clearly the artistic and pianistic im- 
portance of Anton Bilotti. After the Inter- 
mission he played several Liszt works, among 
which Le Rossignol again brought out his 
mature technic in the right hand trills. He 
closed up with the 6th Hungarian Rhapsody 
of Liszt.” 


Bilotti played 
This pianist has 


La Forge-Bertimen Studio Notes 


A large number of pupils and friends of 
Frank La Forge gathered at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios in New York on April 20 
to hear a concert by the Forbes Randolph 
Singers. This group consists of eight negro 
men and their work is of the highest order. 
They sang the 121st Psalm by Mr. La Forge 
with exquisite tone and finesse, while the 
ensemble and blending of the voices was re- 
markable. These singers have been studying 
with Mr. La Forge for several weeks and 
leave shortly for an extensive tour of Europe. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano for Mme. 
Frances Alda at the Haarlem Philharmonic 
concert on April 24 at the Hotel Astor. 

The La Forge-Bertimen weekly broadcast 
over WEAF brought to light two beautiful 
voices: Marguerite Barr, contralto, who re- 
vealed a voice of great depth and richness, 
even and smooth throughout a wide range, 
and Anita Atwater who has a lovely soprano 
voice which she uses with rare artistry. She 
sang four compositions by her teacher, Frank 
La Forge. Marion Packard gave fine sup- 
port at the piano. 

A program of unusual excellence was 
given by pupils on May 1. Louise Bavé, 
well-known radio soprano, as always, gave 
freely of her remarkable voice and _ art, 
Editha Messer furnishing excellent support 
at the piano. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, 
in songs in German and Italian, revealed 
proficiency in diction and vocal technic. 
Phil Evans played her accompaniments well. 

Ernesto Bertimen, eminent concert pianist 
and pedagogue, has resumed his teaching at 
the La Forge-Bertimen Studios after a 
month in Havana, Cuba, where he conducted 
classes at the Internacional Conservatorio. 
Mr. Bertimen also gave two successful re- 
citals in the Cuban city. 


Paul Eisler Goes to California 


Paul Eisler is planning to go to California 
for the suinmer, and expects to leave early 


in June. It is announced that he has re- 
signed as assistant conductor of the Society 
of the Friends of Music. 
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The Gregorians Hold Music 


Convention in Pittsburgh 


af, 1738 


One of the most im- 
years was the Na- 


PirrspurGH, Pa. 
portant gatherings in 
tional Music Convention of The Society of 
St. Gregory of America, which convened 
in Pittsburgh, May 13, 14 and 15. One 
of the determining factors in choosing the 
Steel City for the 1930 conclave was the 
outstanding successful work of the Pitts- 
burgh Polyphonic Choir, directed by Rev. 
Carlo Rossini, organist and choir master of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and a composer of note. 

As part of the celebration of this im- 
portant event, a thousand school children, 
directed by Rey. Rossini, sang the mass, 
Fons Bonitatus, with Credo III. At the 
business session, held in Synod Hall, papers 
read were: “A Glimpse of the Human Ele- 
ments in the Gregorian Melodies,” by Rev. 
J. M. Petter, professor of music at St. 
3ernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and 
president of the St. Gregory Society; “Gre 
gorian Chant, the Barometer of Religious 
Fervor in the Catholic Church,” by the Rev. 
Stephen Thuis, z St. Meinrad’s Academy, 
Meinrad, Ind.; “Sacred Music in our Cath- 
olic Colleges.” by Sister M. Lucretia of 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa.; “The 
Training of Boys’ Voices,” by Dr. Reginald 
Mills Silby of Philadelphia ; “The Relation 
of Music to the Liturgy,” by Rev. James A. 
Boylan, professor of music at St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; “The Organ as a 
Liturgical Instrument,” by the Very Rever- 
end Gregory Huegle, Prior of Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo.; “Some Features in 
the Development of the Accompaniment to 
the Chant,” by Nicola A. Mont: ini, editor 
of the Catholic Choir Master; “Gregorian 
ely in Figured Music,” by J. L. Sed- 
lacek, and “Present Day Education ~The 
Liturgy and Church Music,” by J. Feh 
ring, supervisor of music for the Archdio- 
cese of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The outstanding musical feature of the 
convention, and one that will long be re- 
membered as a notable accomplishment, was 
the concert given by the Pittsburgh Poly- 
phonic Choir, which presented a program 
of great interest to professional musicians, 
to students of music, and to anyone inter- 
ested in musical art, embracing twenty cen- 
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turies of music. The arrangement and prepa- 
ration of such an ambitious program re- 
quired no little work, and the result was 
a magnificent concert of unusual merit. Be- 
ginning with Greek choral music of the 
first and second centuries and proceeding 
with the third, fourth and fifth century Latin 
choral music by S. Ambrosius and Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, the Choir did some noble 
singing. Then followed the Gregorian choral 
music of the sixth to the ninth centuries, 
continuing through the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth with the compositions of Notcherus 
Balbulus, Hermanus Contractus, and Wipo 
da Bologna. Next in chronological order 
came the Primitive Polyphonic Music (thir- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries), composed by 
Tacobus da Bologna, Del Bene da Firenze, 
Francesca D’Ana, Costanzo Festa, Nicola 
Vicentino, and Baldassare Donato, repre- 
senting the popular harmonic style as well 
as the canonic and chromatic styles of those 
periods. The second part of the program 
extended from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries (comprising the Classic Poly- 
phonic, Post Classic and Modern Music 
Styles) represented by the works of Hass 
ler, Orlandus Lassus, W. Byrd, Tommaso 
L. da Vittoria, Marco A. Ingegneri, Pales- 
trina, Antonio Lotti, Vincenz Goller and 
D. Lorenzo Perosi. The entire program 
was projected with a musical fervor that is 
not often heard, and although the time of 
performance was lengthy, at its conclusion 
the audience clamored for encores. John S 
Blonsick played the organ accompaniments. 
On May 14, at Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
Reverend Carlo Rossini’s Missa Orbis Factor. 
for three male voices, was given its pre- 
miere. The entire mass is based on a Grego- 
rian motif and is conceived with the utmost 
regard for harmonic balance, melodic line 
and vocal effect. It is most spontaneous 
throughout and is replete with canonic and 
contrapuntal writing of a high order. The 
blending of the voices in the tonal effects 
was a rare achievement. To the admirable 
musicianship, the indefatigable workmanship 
and the splendid co-operation of Rev. Ros- 
sini go the honors in helping to make the 
convention a great success. ms 





Ellen Kinsman Mann Returns to 
Chicago 


Ellen Kinsman Mann, well known Chicago 
teacher of singing who was in Europe with 
a party of students since last September, has 
returned to Chicago and resumed her classes 
there 

Mrs. Mann won gratifying recognition 
from leading musicians of Berlin for the ex- 
cellent singing of her pupils, and proved 
once more that Chicago’s best need fear no 
competition with the teachers of the conti- 
nent. On Mrs. Mann’s former trip to Eu- 
rope, five years ago, she registered a similar 
success as an outstanding American teacher. 
“The marvelous teacher of many pupils,” 
was the —, of Michael Raucheisen, 
leading coach of Berlin and accompanist of 
Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Claire Dux, and other 
leading artists. 

In Berlin, whither the party went after 
three months in Florence, Italy, where they 
coached with Tedesco and Pancani, the six 
young women continued their daily lessons 
with Mrs. Mann, studied German and 
coached with Raucheisen, who thus had an 
opportunity of watching Mrs. Mann’s work 
in detail. Edith Mansfield, soprano of the 
party, also did intensive coaching with Hay- 
denreich, coach of the State Opera in Ber- 
lin, and won his high opinion of her lovely 
voice and operatic talent. 

In Berlin Mrs. Mann again met Gerda 
Henius, well known soprano of Italian opera, 
who is a former pupil of hers in Chicago. 
She also heard the debut of Antonia Brica, 
the American girl who has won fame as an 
orchestral conductor, with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. “She was very fine,” said Mrs. 
Mann, “and scored in immense success with 
audience and critics.’ 

After ten weeks in Berlin, the party turned 
homeward. A wonderful trip down the Rhine, 
a week in Paris for shopping and sight-see- 
ing, and a week in London, including a two 
hour lesson with Cyril Scott on interpreta- 
tion of some of his songs, preceded the ocean 
voyage on the S.S. Scythia. 

3ut even the voyage held its thrill, for in 
return for Mrs. Mann’s courtesy in having 
Miss Mansfield sing at the ship’s concert, 
permission was given the party to go ashore 
at Boston to get an ice cream soda before 
the liner continued on her way to New York. 
The six young American girls, despite their 
European experiences, were hungry for 
America’s own drink and they couldn’t wait 
to get to New York to satisfy their seven 
months’ thirst. The Boston Transcript and 
other papers carried a story on their adven- 
ture. 

Mrs. Mann, who has again opened her stu- 
dio in Chicago, will have in her class Adele 
Brullen, a young woman who joined the 
party abroad in Florence, and who has fol- 


lowed her to Chicago to continue her daily 
lessons. Many of Mrs. Mann’s old pupils 
attended a tea given by her at the Cordon 
Club on May 12, and she has found a full 
schedule of teaching awaiting her return to 
the city. Her summer class, too, will be a 
busy one, and will include many pupils from 
other cities. 


Hampton Choir Editorialized 


The present European tour of the Hamp- 
ton Choir is attracting the interest of the 
press abroad, and even in New York. The 
New York Times, in an editorial comment 
on May 14, said in part: 

“The Hampton Singers have been singing 
joyously even in a strange land. Far from 
hanging their harps on the willows, they 
have sung with such effect in London that 
the staid British audience forgot the ‘sombre 
traditions’ of Queen’s Hall and cheered with 
voice and hands and feet. They kept the 
choir singing for nearly an hour after the 
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musical activities : 


Town 
Auburn, N. 
Binghamton, 
Brooktondale, 
E. Lansing, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Groton, N. Y. 
Homer, N. Y. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Oneida, N. Y 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Owego, N. Y. 
Rochester, 
Sayre, Pa. 
Syracuse, 
Trumansburg, 
Watertown, 
West Groton, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Auburn, N. Y. .... 
Enfield, Newfield and 

Mecklenberg, N. Y. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
Millport, N. ‘ 
West Dryden, N. 


Churches 


Community 


This table shows how, 





WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL INFLUENCE 


The following is statistical information regarding churches of New York 
Northern Pennsylvania and the effect of the Westminster plan upon these churches’ 


Approximate 
Membership of 
Congregations 


(colored ) 


25,695 


under the Westminster plan, those active in the 
of music in these churches have grown from a total of 834 to a total of 3,723. Com- 
ment upon this extraordinary growth is surely unnecessary. 


and 


Active 
Formerly Now Under 
Active in Westminster 
Ministry of Music Plan 
2200 5 
1900 
60 
45 none 
3000 51 
1650 116 
475 10 
250 28 
500 24 
2730 171 
150 none 
350 13 
400 40 
1300 41 
2400 40 
850 10 
5185 68 
15 
24 
15 
40 


none 


834 


“ot 











announced program had ended. Then they 
sang their spirituals at the service in the 
great Abbey, where in the presence of 
memorials of Britain’s great, their voices paid 
tribute especially to David Livingstone. 
spell @vas cast over the worshippers in that 
‘temple of silence and reconciliation’ which 
has quieted the enmities of many generations. 
Had any of those hatreds still lingered, they 
must have been soothed by the melodies of 
these unusual voices in-which —_ heard the 
whirring of wings from the land of Ethi- 
opiz a. 
“They 
then in 
concerts 
went to 


Minister and 
impromptu 


sang for the Prime 
Albert Hall, and gave 
wherever they passed. For they 
sing not for profit, nor alone for 
pleasure, but to raise up their race in the 
esteem of the world which had enslaved 
their ancestors, and to prove in freedom that 
it is capable of making a special contribu- 
tion to the happiness of mankind. Those 
who came to America in slavery days 
brought with them out of Africa tones which 
had never been given to human voices by 
the other continents, as recent research has 
discovered. .. . These singers are like trou- 
badors as they make their way from coun- 
try to country, in that they do not tune their 
voices for fee. But theirs is an other-world 
theme with the zest of children, 2 


Dai Buell’s May De Party 


Dai Buell’s enjoyable May 
which she abandoned several 


day parties, 
years ago 


while away in Europe, were recently re 
sumed on her estate in Newtone Center, 
Mass. About four hundred persons promi 
nent in Boston, New York and Paris social 
and music circles, attended. Among them 
was Henry Hadley, conductor of the Man 
hattan Symphony Orchestra, and Marie 
Cessieux of Paris. Guests were received 
outdoors, but in the music room there was 
an informal program rendered by Addie Con- 
ley Rice, contralto, and Dorothy George, 
mezzo soprano. A. Alexander, pianist, en 
tertained at intervals, and Miss Buell played 
some delightful spring music. There was 
also some solo dancing by talented guests. 
Everyone voted the party a huge success 


Re-engagements for New York 
String Quartet 

As in past years, the 1930-31 season of 
the New York String Quartet will be char 
acterized by many re-engagements. It has 
already been booked for the eighth time at 
Hartford, Conn.; the second time at the 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; the 
third time at Bryn Mawr, Pa., and the 
third time at Centenary College, Shreve 
port, La. 

The Quartet is looking 
of the busiest and most successful seasons 
of its career, and is expecting to widen 
its circle of acquaintance in America to a 
considerable degree 
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places the study of Harmony before 
eminently serviceable for self-instruction. 
in theory of composition, should be able to master this course in eight months. 


I. Preliminary Notions 
II. Harmonization 
Single Tonality 


One of the most famous of all treatises 
to the English speaking public for the first time in a transla- 
tion from the twelfth Russian edition. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF HARMONY 


on Harmony offered 


by N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


The book contains five principal sections devoted to: 


Ill. 


in Chords Within a IV. 


Price $2.50 


the 
According to the author’s own working plan, students specializing 
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student in a compact form and is 


If taken up as a secondary 


course, i.e., as a subject of general musical education, the course may be considerably shortened. 
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GIANNINI SCORES REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS ON THREE CONTINENTS 


At Hartford, Conn., on April 6, Dusolina 
Giannini, internationally famous concert and 
operatic soprano, completed a tour which 
had lasted continuously for nineteen months 
and which had been initiated in September, 
1928, at the Stadt-Theater in Hamburg, 
Germany. 

In the course of this record-breaking tour 
Miss Giannini visited three continents, Eu- 
rope, America and Australia; she sang twelve 
times in Hamburg, eleven times in Sydney, 
eleven times in Melbourne, five times each 
in Perth, Brisbane and Adelaide, toured New 
Zealand, sang in Honolulu, and crossed 
America twice, covering a total distance of 
over thirty thousand miles. And even now 


her activities for the next two years are al- 
ready completely mapped out. ; 

This month she appeared for the third 
time within six years at both the Ann 
Arbor and Evanston festivals. After a well- 
earned summer vacation she will tour Amer- 
ica again, appearing for the sixth consecu- 
tive season in Indianapolis, as well as sing- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Boston, Troy, Poughkeep- 
sie, Toronto, and many other cities. 

In January she will sail for Europe for 
operatic and concert engagements which will 
last until Tanuary, 1932. Return tours to Aus- 
tralia, as well as tours to South Africa and 
the Orient, are in the offing. A great artist 
and a great career! A. 





Second Annual Conference of 
Frederick Schlieder Pupils 

The second 

Conference of 

was held at Roerich 


annual Creative Harmony 
Frederick Schlieder pupils 
Museum on the after- 
noon and evening of May 16. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon there was a Round Table 
Discussion open only to Schlieder pupils 
Commencing at three o'clock the Schlieder 
creative methods were demonstrated by 
pupils and “grand pupils” of Mr. Schlieder. 
By grand pupils are meant pupils of some 
of those who formerly studied with Mr 
Schlieder 

First a group of young people under th 
direction of Ruth C. Lacy and Katherine 
Grube, who conduct the preparatory classes 
of the theory department of the Philadel 
phia Conservatory, demonstrated scale-tunes 
and their development, the ternary form, 
rhythmic patterns, harmonic forms, original 
compositions. The participants were Anna 
Kratz, Anna Hagerman, Katherine Hoppe, 
Katherine Lippincott, Reba Perry, Shirley 
Gimerman, Sidney Melamed and Hugh 
White 

Next five pupils of Mrs. Ethel Tozier 
Hardy of Summit, N. J., played short orig- 
inal compositions illustrating the results of 
elementary routine study and practice. They 
were Virginia Gilson, Stella Livingstone, 
Mildred MacDonald, Margaret van Doran 
und Janet Wright 

Xenia Bank, nine years of age, an ex 
tremely talented little miss, pupil of William 
more advanced results 
f creative teaching combined with the prin 
ciples of creative technic 

Helen Foley, pupil of Mr. Schlieder, ex 
emplified results of creative contrapuntal 
uctice Another discussion fol 
ll cases, without exception, t! 
the students were r¢ 


an 


O'Toole, illustrated 


study and pr 
lowed. In a 
demonstration 
markable 

At six-thirty a banquet was served in the 
Kiva Room, and at eight-thirty there was a 
concert of original compositions by ten 
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Schlieder students and pupils of Schlieder 
students. They included Helen Foley, Leon- 
ard Rabkin, Arousiag Costikyan, Virginia 
Orndorff, Northrop Brown, Sylvia Smith, 
Xenia Bank, Ida Paymer, Ethel Tozier- 
Hardy. Lillian Maddox-Young. Miss Pay- 
mer is instructor at the Music School Set- 
tlement, and James Bleecker, teacher of 
Sylvia Smith, is director of the creative 
harmony department of the same institution. 

The principles of the Schlieder method oi 
creative music training have frequently been 
discussed in the Musicat. Courter, and do 
not require an exhaustive analysis at this 
time. It is well known that Mr. Schlieder 
and other teachers of his method have pro- 
duced results that are positively astonish- 
ing. For those that are not familiar with 
this admirable system of teaching composi- 
tion the following underlying principles are 
enumerated: “Rhythm is the supreme source 
of musical creation, and melody is the tonal 
expression of rhythmic activity. Musical 
creation must start with melody instead of 
with harmony, the mentalizing of harmonic 
and contrapuntal rules is not an active force 
in musical creation; the true source lies in 
the feelings rhythmically organized under 
the direction of the mind which may culti- 
vate creative ability by stepwise drill over 
the tonal and harmonic materials ordered 
and put in motion by that essential—rhythm.” 

The pupil is given a simple and concise 
musical vocabulary, at the start, which con- 
sists of some dozen essential rhythmic pat- 
terns in different meters. With these he is 
made to improvise from the very beginning, 
He does not have to pore over uninterest- 
ing treatises on harmony, and from the very 
beginning he is inspired by the consciousness 
that he is actually creating something. 


Myra Hess to Be Here Next 
Season 


news for 
thousands of admirers in this country that 


It will be rejoicing for her 
back to America 
season. She would have been here 
year but for the grave illness of her 
mother. She had to cancel about forty con- 
certs of a tour that would have taken 
her from coast to coast, yet had she kept 
these engagements she could not have been 
herself, could not have done herself justice. 

\When she appeared here last spring, crit- 
ics were unanimous in their praise. One of 
the foremost critics in this country wrote: 
“Myra Hess returns to us greater than ever.” 
We wonder what will be the verdict of the 
press when she returns next year, probably, 
almost inevitably, that her great sorrow has 
deepened and refined the soul of her play- 
ing. An English critic recently wrote of 
her appearance with the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, playing the Mozart con- 
certo, that it was “unforgettable.” This re- 


Myra Hess is to come 
next 


this 
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calls to mind the occasion when the pianist 
played the same concerto with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, who expressed keen pleas- 
ure in conducting for this fine artist. 

Miss Hess will be heard in New York 
again in November. Already the demand for 
reservations received by her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, from all parts of the country, in- 
sures a royal welcome for the English 
pianist. 


Milan Greets the N. Y. 


Philharmonic 


(Continued from page 5) 


of this American orchestra, and showered 
on the conductor delirious enthusiasm. This 
cordiality was by far greater than that dem- 
onstrated in Paris and Zurich, but this is 
not surprising since Toscanini in Milan has 
always been considered as something of a 
god. 

The program the first evening included 
the Eroica Symphony of Beethoven, the 
Rondo Veneziano of Pizzetti, the nocturne 
and scherzo from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and the Passacaglia and Fuga in C 
minor of Bach transcribed by Respighi. The 
eulogy accorded this concert was especially 
directed to the Eroica. Pizzetti was present 
at the concert, and was greeted. 

The program of the second concert was 
made up of the Wagner Faust overture, 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exposition, or- 
chestrated by Ravel, Tommasini’s Carnival of 
Venice, the Cesar Franck Les Eolides, and 
Ravel’s Bolero. The greatest success was 
accorded to the Moussorgsky and Ravel 
numbers. However, Tommasini was also 
applauded, but the orchestra seemed to re- 
spond with greater understanding to the Pic- 
tures at an Exposition, in its tonal color 
as well as to the suggested intimacy of 
the composition. As for the Bolero, it prac- 
tically brought down the house with an ex- 
plosion of uncontrolled enthusiasm. The 
demonstrations of joy were not only shown 
in the auditorium, but also on the streets as 
well. 

After the concert Toscanini gave an elabo- 
rate reception at his home. The invited 
guests included all of his friends, members 
of the orchestra and mnsicians. <A_ gold 
medal with the head of the maestro and 
his signature was presented to each guest. 

Fépertco CANDIDA. 


Mannes School News 


Edward O’Brien, tenor, graduating student 
at the David Mannes Music School, gave a 
song recital in the school’s concert hall on 
May 12. At the piano for Mr. O’Brien was 
his teacher, Frank Bibb. Mr. O’Brien was 
very cordially received in a program of 
much variety, including works by Beethoven, 
Chausson, Franck, Bizet, Handel, Bach, 
Webb, Guion, Watts and Bibb. Several of 
these works were accompanied by string 
quartet and organ. 

On the program were also two groups of 
cello solos played by George Feher, and in- 
cluding pieces by Haydn, Popper and Gla- 
zounoff. This was the last vocal recital at 
the school in a series given during the 
season. 

There was a gala ending of the special 
spring concerts with an evening of Opera 
Vignettes on May 14, given by pupils of 
Adrienne von Ende and Frank Bibb, under 
the direction of Mr. Bibb and including 
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seven scenes from Italian and French operas. 
These were selected from Trovatore, Carmen, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Norma, Faust, and 
The Barber of Seville. Singers participating 
were: Gladys Smith, contralto; James Sor- 
ber, tenor; Giannina Cesi, soprano; Edward 
O’Brien tenor; Clotilde Mirabella, soprano; 
Edna Strangfeld, mezzo-soprano; Elinor 
Ramsay, soprano; John Alden Towle, bass; 
Constance Toussaint Miller and Ethelwyn 
Becket, sopranos. The vignettes were given 
in costume, and the school’s tapestry-hung 
platform adapted to each setting. Mr. Bibb 
was at the piano and James Sorber at the 
organ for this program, which was brilliantly 
given and enthusiastically applauded by a 
capacity audience. 


Dambmann Pupils in Annual 
Concert 

Roerich Hall, New York, was well filled 
on the occasion of the annual concert given 
by junior and professional vocal pupils of 
Emma A. Dambmann. 

Veva Deal Phelps, soprano, presented her 
own portion of the program, singing two 
arias and ten songs, by Bruch, Verdi, 
Brahms and American composers. She has 
an excellent voice, under artistic control, 
and especially enjoyed was O Don Fatale. 
Sarah Knight, violinist, played pieces by 
Sarasate, Chopin, and a Danish folk song 
(Engberg), showing brilliant technic and 
tone; she also played first-rate accompani- 
ments for the singers. 

Part I contained solos and duets, sung 
by pupils who have profited greatly under 
Mme. Dambmann’s instruction. They were 
Louise and Dolores Gatto, Aznive Telfeyan, 
Emma Cantor, Clair Schwahn, Anna EI- 
chick, Mabel Baker and Anna Wilkinson, 
who have studied from one to six seasons, 
and sing accordingly. The principles of 
breath control, distinct enunciation, expres- 
sion and detail, along with proper bodily 
poise, all this is comprised in this teacher’s 
vocal instruction; in consequence, they give 
pleasure through sympathetic and intelligent 
interpretations. No encores were permitted 
and there was close attention and interest 
in each number. At the close, classic dancing 
by Vivian Jeanne Williams was enjoyed: 
Beatrice May Williams shared with the 
dancer, her sister, The Quarrel Scene 
(School for Scandal), showing much dra- 
matic talent. 

An interesting incident was the gift pre- 
sented Mme. Dambmann by pupils, consist- 
ing of a purse filled with gold pieces, for 
which Mme. Dambmann expressed warm 
thanks and appreciation. Accompanists of 
the evening were Mae Lang, Sarah Knight, 
Annette Simpson, Bertha Seitz and Ruth 
Roberts. 

Some of Mme. Dambmann’s pupils in- 
clude Robert Ringling, baritone, Chicago 
Opera Co.; Arnold Altschul, St. Petersburg 
Opera; Adele Astaire, Hester Ringling, Rae 
Jansen, Eleanor Moore, Louise Steffens and 
Gertrude Arnold. 





Associated Civic Opera Clubs of 
Chicago Complete First Year 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of 
its founding, the Associated Civic Opera 
Clubs of Metropolitan Chicago, gathered to- 
gether in large numbers at a birthday din- 
ner, at the Palmer House, on May 20. The 
affair, presided over by Dema Harschbarger, 
the instigator and guiding spirit of this re- 
markable cultural movement to make all 
Chicago opera-conscious, gave opportunity 
to the officers of the various Civic Opera 
Clubs to review the activities of the first 
year, during which some forty-two clubs have 
been organized, sixty per cent of which ag- 
gregate membership attended opera last sea- 
son and thirty per cent were holders of full 
or part season subscriptions. At the first 
meeting one year ago some seven hundred 
people were in attendance at a banquet. Now 
there are thousands of actual members of 
the Civic Opera Clubs, thus making it pos- 
sible at this first annual dinner to invite 
only the officers, no banquet hall in Chicago 
being adequate to harbor them all. 

During the opera season, each club was 
furnished five educational and entertaining 
programs by the opera company, which were 
conducive to their better understanding and 
enjoyment of opera. Over twenty thousand 
people were in attendance at these programs. 
Each club brings before the citizens of its 
respective district, through a definite plan, 
the importance of attending the opera as a 


civic institution, and as Samuel Insull stated 
in his letter, the members of the Associated 
Civic Opera Clubs come in daily contact with 
the people of their communities and there- 
fore have an opportunity to serve the cause 
of opera better than any other organized 
effort. 

The above facts were gleaned from the re- 

port of Dr. F. P. Hammond, chairman of 
the Central Board, who was the chairman 
of the evening. 
_ Dema Harshbarger was again the dominat- 
ing force which spurs these officers on to 
do bigger and better things in their vari- 
ous communities, and the founding of these 
civic clubs and their success is one more 
instance of her business acumen and untir- 
ing efforts. 

A very encouraging letter from Samuel In- 
sull, who was called out of town, and thus 
was unable to be among those present, was 
read by Miss Harshbarger. Victor L. Brown, 
president of the Milwaukee Civic Concert 
Association, one of the guests of honor, had 
only words of praise and gratitude for Miss 
Harshbarger in his short talk. Many im- 
Promptu speeches were made by club officers. 

a he finishing touches were put on the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment by members of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet and Charles Marshall 
Chicago Civic Opera tenor, who gave an im- 
Promptu program which was much enjoyed. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL SAN FRANCISCO 
OPERA SEASON IS ANNOUNCED 


San Francisco, Cat.—The San Francisco 
Opera Association, which maintains the San 
Francisco Opera Company, of which Gae- 
tano Merola is general director, Wilfrid L. 
Davis, business manager, and Alice W. 
Yates, director of publicity, announces its 
eighth annual season, which will include 
French, German and Italian scores. Twelve 
operas will be given in the Civic Auditorium, 
beginning September 11 and closing Septem- 
ber 27. 

The management feels that this forthcom- 
ing season will be the most ambitious so far 
attempted inasmuch as it will mark the 
American premiere of an opera that is hailed 
with delight by the music lovers of Europe. 
It is by the pen of Maurice Ravel, famous 
French composer, and is called L’Enfant et 
les Sortileges (A Naughty Boy’s Dream). 
It will also serve to introduce to the Ameri- 
can public Clare Clairbert, popular young 
coloratura soprano of the Brussels Opera. 

Other {favorites engaged include Beni- 
amino Gigli and Maria Jeritza, and also 
Queena Mario, Dorothee Manski, Hope 
Hampton, Ezio Pinza, John Charles Thomas, 
Frederick Jagel, Sydney Rayner, Gaetano 
Viviani, Oliviero, Picco, D’Angelo and San- 
drini who will be heard in roles their inter- 
pretation of which has brought them na- 
tional and international repute. The ballet 
will be directed by Serge Oukrainsky, while 
the chorus will again be under the masterly 


direction of Antonio Dell’Orefice. The con- 
ductors with Mr. Merola will include Wil- 
fred Pelletier and Kar] Riedel. As is cus- 
tomary, the casts will be augmented by a 
number of gifted young San Francisco 
artists. 

The repertoire for the eighth annual sea- 
son is a most diversified one, including 
Massenet’s Manon, Strauss’ Salome, Verdi's 
La Traviata, Puccini’s The Girl of the 
Golden West and La Boheme, Humper- 
dinck’s Haensel and Gretel, Ravel’s L’En- 
fant Et Les Sortileges, Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Leoncavallo’s 1 Pagliacci, 
Thomas’ Mignon, Wagner’s Tannhauser, 
Gounod’s Faust and Donizetti's Lucia. There 
will be a_ repetition of Salome wherein 
Jeritza will be starred for the benefit of the 
Saturday matinee patrons. 

The officers of the San Francisco Opera 
Association, Robert I. Bentley, president, 
predict this season to be the most brilliant 
in the history of the Association, and its de- 
cision to return to the Civic Auditorium is 
being hailed with delight by opera goers. 
The City of San Francisco has assured the 
management that it will spare no effort or 
expense to make the building absolutely 
suitable for the presentation of grand opera, 
promising to install a new canopy and fur- 
nishing opera chairs. There will also be an 
improved seating arrangement allowing 
ample promenade space. Cc. 





Schipa Sails for European Dates 


Tito Schipa, whose concert and opera ac- 
tivities for the season just closed were-com- 
pleted with a final concert on April 29, and a 
broadcast over the Victor Hour, May 1, 


TITO SCHIPA 
with his young daughter, Liana. 


sailed the next day with his family for 
Europe. There the celebrated tenor will ful- 
fill concert engagements in Italy, and give a 
concluding concert in Paris before embarking 
on June 1 for a season of opera in South 
America. A new member of the family party 
on both these sailing occasions is Liana, 
named for her father’s operetta, Princess 
Liana, given a highly successful world pre- 
miere in Rome last June and achieving a 
subsequent run in Naples. Although Liana 


is only eight months old, the few words she 
kniows are spoken with a rich fulness of tone 
that is startling in one so tiny. If this is a 
fair indication, she may duly follow in her 
famous father’s footsteps. 

Schipa began his American season on 
September 14 last in L’Elisir d’Amore, with 
the San Francisco Opera Company, and cov- 
ered the continent from coast to coast in 
opera or concert during the succeeding 
months prior to his departure for Europe. 

In South America he will sing twenty 
opera performances at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, in the two months ending 
about August 25. Immediately afterward, 
he goes to Santiago, Chile, for a series of 
ten opera appearances at the Teatro Muni- 
cipale there. 

These engagements will be concluded the 
end of September, when Schipa returns to 
Europe for a continental tour in concert 
and opera before arriving in America to be- 
gin his annual appearances lasting through- 
out December and January with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in that city. Schipa’s 
opera and concert engagements in this coun- 
try will extend through the month of May 
next year. 3 


Tagliafero’s Latest Conquests 
_News comes from Europe of the con- 
tinued success in various countries of Magda 
Tagliafero, brilliant Brazilian pianist, who 


lives in Paris when she is at home. Early 
in the year, Mme. Tagliafero had two im- 
mensely successful orchestral appearances in 
Paris with the Orchestre du Conservatoire 
and the Orchestre Pasdeloup, respectively. 
With the former Tagliafero gave her great 
performance of the Schumann Concerto, 
which had won her such a triumph at the 
Vienna Tonkiinstler concerts, under Aben- 
droth, earlier in the season; with the Pas- 
deloup she played the same work, and in 
addition, Fauré’s Ballade. The artist was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception on both 
occasions. 

February and March found Mme. Taglia- 
fero again in Central Europe, appearing in 
Budapest as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Erno de Dohnanyi, who 
had engaged her to play Mozart’s Corona- 
tion Concerto following her sensationally 
successful recital in October. Tagliafero 
then played the same concerto in Vienna 
(her second orchestral engagement there 
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within one season), following it up with her 
second Vienna recital of the year. This took 
place before a crowded hall and resulted in 
an engagement to play no less than five re- 
citals in Vienna next season. From Vienna 
Tagliafero travelled to Copenhagen for an 
orchestral engagement with the broadcast- 
ing company there, which resulted in further 
engagements for recital and orchestral ap- 
pearances to be filled next season. 

In France and Belgium Mme. Tagliafero’s 
dates for the balance of the season were 
numerous. February 14 saw the artist con- 
certizing at Nantes, February 10 at Ant- 
werp, and February 23 again in Paris, as 
soloist with the Orchestre Philharmonique. 
Under the baton of Arbos she played de 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain and 
gave the first European performance of Villa 
Lobos’ Mome Precose. The latter work, a 
Fantasy for piano and orchestra, is dedi- 
cated to Tagliafero by her compatriot-com- 
poser; she repeated it with enormous suc- 
cess at an orchestral concert devoted to 
Villa Lobos’ works at the Salle Gaveau, on 
April 3, under the composer’s own leader- 
ship. L. M. 


Betty Tillotson Presents Winifred 
Keiser 


Betty Tillotson recently announced she had 
taken a new dramatic soprano, Winifred 
Keiser, under her management. Miss Keiser 
has been singing in and about New York 


WINIFRED KEISER 


for several years, the while pursuing her 
studies with Dr. lan Alexander. On April 9 
last the young singer made an _ excellent 
impression in a recital at Aeolian Hall, when 
she revealed a voice of remarkable beauty 
used with taste. Her interpretative ability 
was shown in the varied contents of the 
program, of which a group of folksongs from 
various countries was a high light. 

When Miss Keiser, who hails from Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., was seventeen years old she 
sang in an opera, Phantom Drums, and was 
also a church soloist for several years. 
While attending high school Miss Keiser 
began her study of voice with Dr. Alexander, 
who was at that time living in Binghamton. 
When she finished school she came to New 
York to continue her studies. November last 
she appeared successfully in a Purcell pro- 
duction at the American Women’s Associa- 
tion club house, and during Christmas sang 
solo parts in the Mystery Plays given there. 
On December 30 Miss Keiser appeared in a 
performance of the Persian Garden at the In- 
ternational Dinner. March 17 she sang sev- 
eral leads in the successful Revue given at 
The American Women’s Association, and 
later appeared in Coleridge-Taylor’s Tale of 
Old Japan. 
peated, and two weeks later her Aeolian Hall 
recital followed. 

This summer Miss Keiser will go to 
Montauk, L. L., to prepare her programs for 
next season, when she will be heard more 
frequently, under Miss Tillotson’s direction. 

In addition to having a lovely voice, Miss 
Keiser is only twenty-two years old, ‘makes 
a charming appearance and has a pleasing 
personality, which wins her audiences. Too, 
she has an educational background that is at 
once felt in her interpretative work. v 


Mayor of Easton Congratulates 
Marion Anderson 


Following her recital in Easton, Pa., under 
the auspices of the A. M. E. Church, the 
Mayor of that city wrote a letter to Marion 
Anderson, contralto, expressing the gratifi- 
cation of those who were fortunate enough 
to hear her and declaring that they will have 
a pleasant memory of the event and will 
welcome a future return. “The choice of 
selections, the richness, quality and volume 
of voice, and the wonderful ease in its use 
and control left nothing to be desired, and 
the natural beauty of voice has not been 
spoiled by technic,” wrote Mayor Horn. 
“May I commend also the dignity and sim- 
plicity of manner and the depth of feeling 
and interpretation of the selections, which 
appealed strongly to your listeners.” 
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Ann Arbor the Seene of Another 
Brilliant May Music Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 

Narrator was resonant, sonorous, dramatic. 
Ethyl Hayden sang the difficult, very high 
soprano music with superb ease and purity. 
Her ethereal tone-quality and easy vocalisa- 
tion made her voice especially beautiful and 
desirable for the angel arias in King David. 
Her work in the Bach Magnificat later was 
equally satisfying. Dan Gridley’s tenor was 
adequate and always intelligent. Merle 
Alcock sang the initial pastoral in King 
David and her several selections of the 


delicate, flexible voice being 
adapted with ease to the intricate, yet grace- 
ful moods of this composer. 

Mr. Grainger, who has 
at previous festivals, was 
both the Carpenter and the Franck num- 
bers. He proved fluent in line and clear in 
articulation. His nimbleness of technic made 
his performance of the Carpenter concertino, 
with a bit garrulous and loose, 
lucid and structurally tight. The 


her clear, 


won popularity 
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most pianists 
consistently 
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without impairing the enthusiasm and vital 
ity that makes their singing so attractive. 
The chorus offered three short songs by 
Mozart, Schumann and Schubert and then 
sang A Symphony of Song by May Strong, 
a member of the voice faculty of the School 
of Music of the University of Michigan. 
Her composition is an ingenious, attractive 
setting for some of the whimsy in A. A. 
Milne’s When We Were Very Young. 
The orchestra completed this program 
with splendid performances of Bach’s fourth 
Brandenburg concerto and the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


FourtH CoNCERT 
The concert in the evening presented an- 
other one of Mr. Moore’s two-artist pro- 
grams, Dusolina Giannini and Richard Bo- 
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Festival. onductor of the 


with exquisite beauty of voice 
é sensitivity of phrasing, with consum- 
4 pects of Grainger’s art, the mate ease and fluency, and sympathetic 
und personal fervor in his style adaptability to the mood of each work. 
completed — the The performance of Stock’s arrangement 
perform- of the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Liebesfruhling minor aroused considerable interest for its 
Fran careful attention to all the details and for 
its reverent note throughout the score. It 
was a stimulating performance, an interest- 
ing interlude to the great choral numbers. 
Tuirp CONCERT 
third concert, Friday afternoon, 
marked the Ann Arbor debut of Ruggiero 
Ricci, nine-year-old violin prodigy, whose 
singers, prompted his appearance had been eagerly anticipated. Pic- 
exceedingly difficult compositions, torially, Ricci was quite as exciting as every- 
eger’s King David and the Bach Mag- one expected him to be, his slight body 
Dr. Stock separated the perform charged with energy and swaying with im- 
se two works by playing his own patient zest, at all times in perfect poise, 
f Bach’s Passacaglia and while musically, the sheer accuracy of his 
musical intuition, as well as his phenomenal 
technic, was amazing. Appearing with or- 
chestra in the Beethoven concerto, his phras- 
ing had spontaneity and genuineness; he at- 
tained precision without insisting on it with 
studied emphasis and all his nuances and 
inflections were sensitive rather than me 
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on the following evening 
an excellent vehicle for displaying 
ore’s genius as a choral conductor. The 
quality that he seemed to find 
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ll times a prevailing 
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k’s dramatic expressiveness, and The Children’s Festival Chorus of five hun- 
rus was fittingly vitalized by the en- dred voices, under the direction of Juva 

Mr. Moore’s comprehension of the Higbee, as usual proved very entertaining 
Miss Higbee succeeded in perfecting the 
intonation in this large group of children 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


nelli appearing in several arias with the 
Chicago Symphony. Mr. Bonelli’s splendid 
baritone voice, his musicianship, dramatic 
talent, and superb confidence in his own 
virility made his singing of the Credo from 
Verdi's Otello one of the most thrilling 
arias in the festival. Miss Giannini’s voice 
is distinctive in timbre, flexible and impres- 
sive; she sings warmly and with a vital, 
dramatic temperament, and her vocalization 
is flawless, all of which characteristics were 
evident in her arias from Gounod’s La Reine 
de Saba, Thomas’ Mignon, La Forza del 
Destino and Madame Butterfly. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra again 
played several selections, outstanding among 
them Ravel’s Bolero, which, under Dr. 
Stock’s clever, subtle direction, proved a 
fine climax and epitome to an evening that 
had maintained a high level of intensity. 

FirtH CoNCERT 

The fifth concert definitely sustained the 
same level of quality that had marked all 
of the programs of this festival. 

The orchestra occupied the first half of the 
program, playing the Beethoven Egmont 
overture and the Rachmaninoff second sym- 
phony. Dr. Stock conducted the Beethoven 
work with superb vitality, while his perform- 
ance of the Rachmaninoff symphony was 
sensitive and comprehensive. Especially in- 
teresting was his subtle treatment of the 


president of the School of Music, 


May 31, 1930 
peculiarly expressive rhythmic lines in Rach- 
maninoft’s first movement. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison made their 
festival debut at this concert. Their appear- 
ance in the Mozart E flat concerto for two 
pianos, a particularly delightful vehicle for 
the talent of this ensemble, was marked by 
the refinement of taste, maturity of technic, 
spontaneity and joy of expression for which 
the playing of these two pianists is noted. 

S1xtH CONCERT 

A magnificent performance of Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem, with subtle revelations of 
Mr. Moore’s directing, brought the festival 
to a close. Fine precision of attack and the 
clarity and balance in all of Verdi’s mature, 
intricate writing marked the work of the 
chorus. In the whole interpretation there 


Randall Maedel 


CHARLES A. SINK, 


University of Michigan. 


was that ease of control in Mr. Moore’s 
conducting that presages hours of effort. 

Nanette Guilford handled the soprano role 
with distinction. In her interpretation there 
was a sensitivity that realized all the possi- 
bilities of the various solos, especially the 
difficult last one with chorus. Paul Althouse, 
well known to festival patrons, sang the tenor 
role with his accustomed sureness and bril- 
liancy, while his diction and subtle phrasing 
were especially noteworthy. Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, and Chase Baromeo, bass, also 
shared the vocal honors. Miss Meisle’s voice 
is marvellously impressive in range and 
power and her interpretation finely expres- 
sive. Mr. Baromeo’s artistry was of interest 
to his listeners because he is a graduate of 
the School of Music of the University of 
Michigan. 

In scope and quality, this performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem proved a fine concluding 
work for what was generally considered the 
most finely varied and balanced festival that 
Ann Arbor has enjoyed in some years. To 
the tireless energy, integrity and artistry 
of Earl V. Moore, to Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent of the School of Music, and to their 
associates is due the success of this great 
event—subtly planned, with confidence in the 
quality of its patronage of 35,000 people. 
and with attention and thought for the best 
possible projection of the best possible music. 


V.J.G. 





Palmer Christian Continues Busy 


In the realm of music the influence of 
American progress is noticed probably more 
in connection with organ playing and organ 
building than in any other phase of the sub- 
ject—excepting, possibly, the “rise and fall” 
of jazz. 

An American organist whose reputation as 
a recitalist is due, in part, to his dissatisfac- 
tion with the traditional style, and who has 
done much to show that the modern organ is 
an intensely interesting, beautiful and ex- 
pressive concert instrument, is Palmer Chris- 
tian. Mr. Christian brings to his audiences 
not only a repertory constantly replenished 
with unusual items, but a style of playing 
thz at is clear, crisp and understandable, and 
a fine aptitude for tone-color. 

Mr. Christian is university organist and 
professor of organ at the University of Mich- 
igan, and his concert trips to various points 
in the United States take up about a third 
of each season. His weekly recitals for the 
university in Ann Arbor have built up a fol- 
lowing quite unusual in quality, and which 
will number, for each of the twenty-five re- 


citals of the year, from six to twelve hun- 
dred. At the concerts there is no confusion, 
no whispering, and every evidence of a keen 
love of hearing fine music. 

Mr. Christian’s present season of recitals 
was very successful; in fact it would have 
been impossible to take more engagements 
and maintain his work at the university. 
His last date of the season was on May 22 
when he opened the new Aeolian Organ in 
the Westchester Community House in White 
Plains, N. Y., on the opening night of the 
Westchester Festival. On this occasion he 
played the Delamarter Concerto in E, under 
Albert Stoessel. 

In July, Mr. Christian will make a trip to 
Los Angeles to play a recital in Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Organists. 
At this time Mr. Christian is appearing as 
recital representative of the Executive Com- 
mittee in New York. 

The summer session of the University of 
Michigan finds Mr. Christian engaged to 
teach in Ann Arbor from June 30 to 
August 22, 
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Recital Wins Unanimous Success 


Singer American Trained—Victor Maurel Predicted Career. 


“Miss Orville uttered notes which, for 
flame-like purity and brilliance, actually re- 
called such voices as Melba’s and Tetraz- 
zini’s.” This phrase was written by Pitts 
Sanborn, the critic of the New York Tele- 
gram, after Rita Orville’s recital at Town 


RITA ORVILLE 


Hall on the evening of April 21. And for a 
young singer it means much! But for Miss 
Orville the words had a greater significance. 
When she was fifteen years old, Victor 
Maurel heard little Rita sing and predicted 
a wonderful future for her, saying her voice 
was of “the Melba-Tetrazzini type.’ 
Encouraged by the success of her New 


York recital, Miss Orville plans to extend 
her concert activities next season and hopes 
sometime in the near future to continue her 
operatic work. She has sung as guest with 
several companies in this country, having 
had particular success in the roles of Nedda 
and Micaela. 

Miss Orville at an early age revealed 
signs of a talent that was more than the 
ordinary child’s. She was always chosen 
in school to sing little solos, and as a child 
of eight was heard by a cousin, who pos- 
sessed a beautiful voice and had studied with 
the best teachers. This cousin then predicted 
a future for the child. When she was twelve 
she entered the Convent of Mercy in Marion, 
Pa., where her first real instruction in sing- 
ing began. As she grew older and left school 
behind, Miss Orville continued these studies 
under various teachers. She is proud of 
being an all-American trained singer. 

Like most business men, Miss Orville’s 
father was at first opposed to his daughter 
having a professional career, but in the 
realization that she had distinct talent, he 
was finally won over. Then she worked 
harder than ever, her goal being a New York 
recital. This occurred on April 21 last. The 
critics were unanimous regarding the beauti- 
ful quality of her voice, its wide range and 
her commendable use of it. Altogether Miss 
Orville made an excellent impression, and 
her future achievements will be awaited 
with interest. 

In addition to her vocal gifts, Miss Or- 
ville is an attractive brunette, vivacious and 
thoroughly alive, but possessing a natural- 
ness of poise that is in itself an asset. This 
together with the ‘‘flame-like purity and bril- 
liance” that “recalled such voices as Melba’s 
and Tetrazzini’s” should take her far. 





Henderson’s Comment on Emma 
Roberts 


When Emma Roberts appeared as soloist 
with the Barrere Little Symphony in New 
York recently. W. J. Henderson in the Eve- 
ning Sun said in part: 

The soloist was Emma Roberts, mezzo- 
contralto, who is not heard in New York 
very often. She sang two groups with the 
orchestra, the first beginning with Sachnov- 
sky’s The Clock in Russian. Aubert’s Vielle 
Chanson Espagnole, Pfitzner’s Die Einsame 
and Trunk’s Fruehlingsonne were the other 
numbers in this group. The singer’s second 
group consisted of the Zuni Midnight Visit to 
the Sacred Shrines, a ritual song; the Cree 
lyric, The Chattering Squaw, and two spiri- 
tuals, I Stood on de Ribber ob Jerdon and 
Goin’ to Shout. 

“Miss Roberts was manifestly nervous 
when she sang her first number, but her 
fine vocal art and her ability to publish the 
mood of a song were nevertheless clearly 
displayed. The Aubert number, so strikingly 
in contrast to the Russian lyric, disclosed 
the artist’s command of style brilliantly. 
But it was in her second group that she 
reached the full measure of her interpreta- 
tive power. The Zuni ritual song is one 
of mystery and emotion and in it Miss 
Roberts rose to a height of eloquence which 
recalled the remarkable recitals she used 
to give in Aeolian Hall. She was equally 
authoritative and compelling with her Jor- 
dan spiritual, so admirably arranged by 
Harry Burleigh. The humorous squaw song 
had to be repeated, and so did the Goin’ to 
Shout. One does not often hear the spirit- 
uals sung quite so much in the true Negro 
manner, but Miss Roberts was brought up 
among ‘the dark children of the South and 
sings their songs with knowledge and deep 
sympathy. It remains only to add that again 
last night, as on many previous occasions, 
her beautiful voice, her excellent tone pro- 
duction and her finely chiselled diction which 
is at home in various languages, gave de- 
light.” 


——— 


Massell Artists Give Operatic 
Concert 


The Community Center, Congregation 
B’Nai Jeshurun, contained a large audience, 
May 17, when artist-pupils of James Mas- 
sell were heard in scenes in costume from 
La Boheme, Carmen and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, miscellaneous concert songs following. 
Caroline Ghidoni and Arturo Gervasi, both 
experienced singers and quite at home on 
the stage, received hearty applause as Mimi 
and Rodolfo. Lucille Winston and Ladislav 
Soucek shared the Letter Scene (Carmen), 
singing well and with appropriate action. 
Miss Ghidoni, Etta Rosenstein, Ruth Young 
and Mr. Gervasi gave a splendid scene from 
Cavalleria, and attained a dramatic finish. 
The same singers, plus Anna Van Kampen, 
appeared in Part II, giving opportunity to 
this soprano to display an agreeable colora- 
tura voice in Una Voce Poco Fa. Stage 


settings were attractive (so were the cus- 
tumes); and Nina Massell provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. 


Gottlieb Ensemble Enjoyed 


At Steinway Hall, on May 21, the Gottlieb 
Ensemble, consisting of Lynette Gottlieb, 
piano; Ida B. Gottlieb, soprano; Jacques L. 
Gottlieb, violin, and Albert Rosenthal, cello, 
gave its annual subscription concert before a 
good-sized and appreciative audience. 

Lynette Gottlieb opened the program with 
a Cesar Franck prelude, a Brahms rhapsody 
and a Debussy prelude. In these numbers, 
as well as in her final group of solos by 
Neimann, Pick-Mangiagalli, Scriabine and 
Liszt the pianist displayed a fluent technic 
and an expressive and vigorous style. The 
soprano sang early Italian numbers, a Res- 
pighi song and a Mozart aria with violin 
obligato. Later she gave six songs by 
Brahms, Strauss, Debussy, Fourdrain and 
Werner Josten. Of attractive stage presence, 
the singer possessed a light lyric voice of 
considerable charm, clear diction and a de- 
cided sense of style. 

Brahms’ C major trio, 
dignified and technically 
ance. 


op. 87 received a 
adequate perform- 


Hofheimer Pupil in Recital 


Grace Hofheimer presented the second of 
her pupils, Josef Greenberg, in a piano recital 
at Steinway Hall on May 22. The writer 
heard Master Josef last season and was im- 
pressed with his decided talent. Since then 
he apparently has been working hard, for 
he showed marked progress. Sincerity and 
a love for his playing was noted, besides a 
good technic, singing tone and unusual skill 
in tone coloring for one so young (he is just 
fifteen). He opened the program, with Miss 
Hofheimer at the second piano, with the 
Mozart concerto in D major, in which he 
played his part admirably. Then followed 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 14, No. 1, in 
which he revealed careful training and a 
poise that was interesting. Other numbers 
by Schumann, Mendelssohn, Sibelius and 
Rachmaninoff completed the program. A 
good-sized audience applauded the young 
pianist enthusiastically. 


Legion of Honor for James 
Francis Cooke 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor has 
been conferred upon James Francis Cooke, 
president of the publishing firm of Theodore 
Presser Company, editor of The Etude, and 
president of the Presser Foundation. The 
decoration was bestowed upon Dr. Cooke at 
an elaborate dinner give at the Art Club, 
Philadelphia, on May 20, in honor of Rene 
Weiller, French consul at Philadelphia. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor Mackey of 
Philadelphia, Edwin C. Broome, E. T. 
Stotesbury, the Rev. Floyd Tompkins, Sousa, 
Felix E. Schelling, John Louis Hamey, 
J. Howard Heber, Dr. Paul Cret and Her- 
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bert J. Tily. Thaddeus Rich and Alexander 
Smallens were among the guests. Henri 
Scott sang La Marseillaise and Le Cor, with 
N. Lindsay Norden at the piano. 


Ella Mason Addresses Philadelphia 
Music Teachers 


An interesting lecture on class music in- 
struction was given by Ella H. Mason, 
chairman of the piano division of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic. The meeting was held in the show- 
rooms of the Lester Piano Company, Phila- 
delphia, under the auspices of the Piano 
Teachers’ Association. , 

The meeting dwelt briefly on all phases of 
the subject, including the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different systems, speci- 
fic problems regarding the advancement and 
demotion of pupils, personal experiences of 
some of those attending, and methods of 
properly organizing the class. 

Elwood Weiser, popular young baritone 
of Philadelphia, entertained with several ap- 
propriate numbers. 


Silberta Artist Heard 

Molly Shnyer, an artist pupil of Rhea 
Silberta, gave a recital at the Silberta studios 
on May 22. A large audience gathered to 
hear the young singer, who gave a good ac- 
count of her ability and the schooling she 
has received under Miss Silberta. 

Her voice is a pleasing one of ample range 
and resonance, clear and limpid. She sings 
with taste, and her diction, especially in the 
English group, was intelligible. 

Miss Shnyer sang four groups, including 
the Depuis le Jour from Charpentier’s 
Louise. Among the English songs that 
found especial favor was Miss Silberta’s The 
Theft and If I Were a Tree. Warmly re- 
ceived, she responded with several encores, 
and many floral tributes were given her. 
Miss Shnyer was sympathetically accom 
panied at the piano by Rhea Silberta. 


Verdi Trio Are Singers 
The Verdi Trio is a group of singers, not 
instrumentalists, as was recently printed. It 
—— of Vera McIntire, soprano; William 
Taylor Mitchell, tenor, and Arthur Mayer, 
baritone. This trio was named after the 
Verdi Club of New York, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, president, and appeared with fine 
success at a recent musicale of the club. Since 
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then the Trio has had several engagements 
based on this success. 


Marion Claire and the Marcouxes 
on the Riviera 


In the snapshot below Marion Claire and 
M. and Mme. Vanni-Varcoux were snapped 
by Henry Weber, when the party was ex- 
ploring the picturesque mountain-top of Eze, 
overlooking Monte Carlo, where both Miss 
Claire and Vanni-Marcoux had recently 
sung at the Casino with great success. Miss 
Claire appeared as Dulcinée to the Don 


MARION CLAIRE 
(center), with Vanni-Marcouxr (right) 
and Mrs. Vanni-Marconx, on the 
mit of Mount Eze, overlooking 

Carlo. 


Sum- 


Monte 


Quixote of Vanni-Marcoux, besides singing 
Marguerite in Faust, in both of which she 
scored her customary artistic success. 

Marion Claire and her husband, Henry 
Weber, will return to Chicago the latter part 
of August and they will appear in joint 
recitals throughout the United States be 
ginning in November. 

At the present time Vanni-Marcoux is 
singing at the Paris Grand Opera, Boris in 
Boris Godunoff and Guido in Monna Vanna. 
Next month he will sing Iago in Otello at 
the revival of the Verdi masterpiece, which 
has not been given in Paris since 1919 
At that time Vanni-Marcoux also sang the 
role of Iago. 
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HE LOVER of art who aspires to own 

a great masterpiece of painting cannot 
realize his dream unless he is possessed of 
wealth. But the music lover who longs for 
a Steinway is more fortunate. 
Steinway is the Instrument of the Im- 
mortals — still it can be purchased for a 
price and upon terms within the reach of 
those whose means are modest. 
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Westchester County Music Festival 


Presents a Colorful Spectacle 
New $1,000,000 Community Center Building Officially Dedicated 


All Four Concerts Draw 


Westchester County Mu- 
Festival opened with the dedication of 

the new Community Center building at 
White Plains, Thursday evening, May 22. 
lhe concerts, presented by the Westchester 
Choral Society, Albert Stoessel, director, 
und auspices of the Westchester Recre 
Committee, drew a capacity audience 
nights. It was the first time that 
combined choruses and the orchestra 
ould be presented together on the stage 
The huge auditorium of this new $1,000,000 
wuilding afforded a colorful spectacle, with 
er 5,000 in the audience and about 2,000 
n the 


The sixth annual 


er the 
ation 
all three 


all the 
} 


stage. 
THurspay Evenrnc 
Following the Star Spangled B }anner, Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, chairman of the Recreation 
Committee, introduced the Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, who rep- 
resented President Hoover. Dr. Wilbur, in 
his dedicatory address, congratulated West- 
chester on its recreational work and stressed 
the value and the need of freeing ourselves 
at times from the mechanical conditions and 
surroundings of modern living, and of seek- 
ng rest and recreation in natural ways. Com 
nity music he considered as a_ highly 
important feature in the development of 
vund communities and a sound country 
picture was presented by 
the massed chorus of 2,000, against the sky- 
blue back-drop of the stage. Conductor 
Stoessel attained some excellent effects with 
which he had under admir- 
There was good tonal quality, 
of attack and notable volume, which 
very effective in climaxes. Credit must 
be given preparatory training 
riven by direct 4 the various local units. 
Choruses by Bach, Holst and seventeenth 
tury German, and excerpts from Boro 
Prince Igor, and from Die Meistersing- 
Wagner) were all well rendered and 
tht hearty applause. The symphony or 
much apprec iated 
Crooks, tenor, and Donald Pir 
were the soloists. Mr. Crooks, 
orchestra, Handel’s 
Where’er You Walk, and numbers from 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast (Coleridge-Tay 
| ind Carmen (Bizet), and the dramatic 
ative from Wagner’s Lohengrin. The 
evidenced in thunderous ap 
appreciation of Mr. Crooks’ beau 
ce and his genuine artistry. Smooth 
larity of tonal quality, admirable 
and finesse and sincerity in in- 
marked his work. He had many 
gave two encores, one of which 
e chorus. Mr. Crooks and Mr. 
resonant and pleasing 
enjoyed with the chorus and 
in the excerpts from Prince Igor 
Mastersingers. There was much 
1 for the Polovetzian Dances from 


\n impressive 


his huge choru 
} 


a le control 


was also 


uwccompanied by the sang 


audience 


ause its 


has a 


were 


chorus 


festival 
Bedic 1rd Choral Group, the Choir 
in’s Episcopal Church of Yonkers, 


combined twenty-one 


Hast- 
Vernon, 


horal Societies of Eastchester, 
archmont, Mamaroneck, Mt. 
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Yapacity Audiences. 


Pleasantville, Port Chester, sronxville, 
Scarsdale, White Plains, Madrigal Society 
of Yonkers, Male Glee Club of Mt. Vernon, 
Male Glee Club of Yonkers, Music Club of 

New Rochelle, Nepperhan Ave. Baptist 
Church Choir of Yonkers, Ossining Woman’s 
Club, Peekskill Choral Club, Tarrytown 
Chorale Club, and Yonkers Community 
Choral. 

Another feature of the first night was the 
dedication of the new County Center organ, 
a $75,000 instrument donated by Eugene 
M. Meyer of Mt. Kisco. Palmer Christian 
filled this important role, playing brilliantly 
two movements of Eric Delamarter’s con- 
certo in E, and revealing manifold possibili- 
ties in the instrument. 

FripAy AFTERNOON 

The Junior Music Festival was held Fri- 
dzy afternoon. Schools from twenty-eight 
Westchester communities were represented 
in the combined chorus of over 2,000. There 
were 180 players in the high school orches- 
tra. Victor L. F. Rebmann was the con- 
ductor; F. Colwell Conklin, associate; Dor- 
othy A. Andrews and Harriet E. Vegh, ac- 
companists, and Clifford E. Dinsmore, or- 
ganist. The high school orchestra showed 
good tone and unity in numbers by Mozart, 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky. The Junior 
Chorus of 1,400 unchanged voices evidenced 
some excellent training in their rendition of 
numbers by Tosti, Humperdinck, Coerne 
and Franz Abt. The High School Chorus 
was heard in numbers by Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert, Speaks, Chadwick and Friml, re- 
sponding readily to the conductor’s baton. 
The combined choruses were effective with 
good tonal quality, and well controlled. 

Fripay EveninG 

Friday was an important evening in sev- 
eral ways. First, the soloist was Percy 
Grainger, whom White Plains is proud to 
claim as a resident. Second, se numbers 
were recent compositions of Mr. Grainger’s 
which have not yet been presented in concert 
in New York. Some well-known New York 
musicians were noted in the audience. 

Other participants in this program were 
the festivz al orchestra (Stoessel conducting) ; 
Caroline Beeson Fry, organist, and the com- 
bined Male Glee ( ‘lubs of Yonke rs and Mt. 
Vernon (Clifford E. Dinsmore and Theo 
dore Van Yorx conducting). 

Mr. Grainger was first heard with orches- 
tra in the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor. His performance was a brilliant one 
and left no doubt either as to his popularity 
or his artistry. His vigorous and sweeping 
style is well balanced by poetic feeling. Ef- 
fective in the virile and stern passages, he 
can be equally happy in the tender and wist- 
ful moods. He obtains astonishing volume 
and power without sacrificing clarity or tone, 
and one ag the refreshing freedom of his 
playing. Mr. Grainger was recalled numer- 
ous times and responded to the tremendous 
applause, with one of his own piano compo- 
sitions, an arrangement of an old English 
Hunting Song, a number which was also 
heartily received. 

The second part of the program consisted 
of two of Mr. Grainger’s most recent orches- 
tral works, which he himself conducted. To 
a Nordic Princess, for orchestra and organ, 
Mr. Grainger wrote as a bridal song for his 
wife, Ella Viola Strom Grainger. This was 
played at the wedding ceremony at Holly- 
wood Bowl two summers ago. It is a de- 
parture from the rollicking, robust Grainger 
style. There is a serious under-current, and 
yet with an exalted happiness expressed 
throughout. Generally conservative in style, 
there are times when a freer or more mod- 
ern harmonic coloring and instrumentation 
are used. It is melodious and rhapsodical in 
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feeling. Beginning quietly, it surges and 
swells gradually to a brilliant climax, which 
resolves itself again into a tail-piece tender 
and quiet in mood. 

Spoon River, which was recently broad- 
cast, is Mr. Grainger’s arrangement of an 
American folk dance for orchestra, organ 
and massed pianos. His setting, bearing the 
dedication: “For Edgar Lee Masters, poet 
of pioneers,” aims, as the composer himself 
expresses it, “at preserving a pioneer blend 
of lonesome wistfulness and sturdy persist- 
ence.” In this he has admirably succeeded! 
Vigorous rhythm and clarity of expression 
prevail throughout. Assisting the orchestra 
in this number were Leonice Hunnewell, 
Stanley Hunnewell, Howard Kasschan and 
Albert Stoessel, harmonium; Elsie Fairfax, 
Bessie Harlow, Howard Kasschan, Arthur 
Lloyd and Merle Robertson, piano; Ella 
Grainger, Mildred Payne, Fred Morse, Mrs. 
: T. Vining, staff bells; John Connet, 
marimba. 

An ovation for Mr. 
these performances. 

The other orchestral numbers were by 
von Weber, Carl McKinley and Elgar. 

The Male Glee Clubs were heard in songs 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Speaks, Brahms and 
Wagner. Particularly effective was the 
Brahms Lullaby, sung a cappella, with beau- 
tiful pianissimo tones, and very smoothly 
executed. 


Grainger followed 


SaturpDAY EveNING 

Before the closing concert began on Sat- 
urday night, the S.R.O. signs were hung in 
the lobby. It was a gala night indeed, cre- 
ated largely by the vivid and gracious per- 
sonality and the vocal artistry of Lucrezia 
Bori. With her on the program were the 
festival chorus and orchestra: Clifford E. 
Dinsmore, organist; Leonice B. Hunnewell, 
accompanist, and Frederick Bristol, accom- 
panist for Mme. Bori. 

The choral numbers were by 
3eethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel and Verdi 
(the finale from Act II, Aida), and a spe- 
cial chorus—Verdi’s Te Deum—a somewhat 
over-ambitious attempt. 

Orchestral selections consisted of La Me- 
dia Noche from Stoessel’s Hispania Suite 
and Pierne and Glazounoff numbers. 

Mme. Bori was heard with orchestra in 
two arias, from The Marriage of Figaro, 
and Louise. She also had two groups with 
piano, one a Spanish group, which particu- 
larly delighted the audience, and which was 
lengthened by several encores. Two were 
sung to the chorus. Mme. Bori’s colorful 
and well-controlled voice is well matched by 
her finesse and style. She was recalled 
numerous times and when at last applause no 
longer sufficed to express her hearers’ plea- 
sure, they added stamping of feet. They 
were loath to let her go—they recognized 
a genuine artist. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
chorus gave three cheers for Conductor 
Stoessel. ce i, 


Mascagni, 


Mary L. Todd Pupil in Unique 
Recital 


A program of songs composed by Frances 
Louda, preceded by a pupils’ piano and vocal 
recital, was given at Steinway Concert Hail 
on Saturday afternoon, May 10. A large 
and interested audience greeted Miss Louda 
in this, her first recital, and the program 
gave proof of her versatility as teacher, ac- 
companist and composer. Her pupils showed 
careful training and musical thought. 

The songs composed by Miss Louda were 
presented by professional talent. Beyond, 
My Song and The Happy Warrior were 
sung artistically by Rose Austin, mezzo so- 
prano. The Captives, vocal duet, was sung 
with impelling dramatic effect by Georgia 
Standing, contralto, and Maurice Tyler, ten- 
or, by courtesy of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. These compositions showed 
originality and variety of style. 

Floral offerings and a graceful speech of 
appreciation by Mr. Knobloch, when Miss 
Louda was recalled to the stage, ended a 
most enjoyable recital. 

Mary L. Todd was the coach 


’ for inter- 
pretation of the songs. y 


Program at Roxy’s 

should see Will Rogers’ latest 
picture, So This Is London, at Roxy’s this 
week. Adapted by Owen Davis, Sr., from 
George Cohan’s Broadway success, it affords 
the humorist plenty of opportunity for mak- 
ing merriment. The ridiculous situations 
keep the audiences in gales of laughter from 
start to finish. John Blystone has done a 
good directing job and the assisting cast in- 
cludes Irene Rich and Maureen O'Sullivan, 
who made her debut in John McCormack’s 
picture, Song O’ My Heart. Both do excel- 


Everyone 


JEANNE GORDON, 
well known contralto, who is singing a 
condensed version of Carmen this week 
at Roxy’s. The engagement is interest- 
ing, too, because it was Mr. Rothafel 
who gave Miss Gordon her first start 
in New York at the Rivoli Theater, 
before she became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. (Photo 
by Laviosa.) 





lent work. A high light of the stage pre- 
sentation is the appearance of Jeanne Gor- 
don, former Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
in a cleverly condensed version of Bizet’s 
Carmen, assisted by Jose Santiago, David 
Drollet and Viola Philo. Miss Gordon 
makes a fascinating appearance and sings 
with a beauty and lusciousness of tone that 
wins immediate favor. It is good to have 
her back in New York again. 


Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry Goes to 
Europe After Busy Season 


Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry, busy vocal 
teacher of White Plains and New York City, 
sails for Europe on June 6, accompanied by 
her daughter, Louise, of the staff of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson. They will 
spend about two weeks in Paris, Southern 
France and Switzerland, and will attend the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau before going 
to Salzburg for the festival. Mrs. Fry will 
spend the remainder of the summer studying 
in Salzburg, and expects to return on Sep- 
tember 5. 

On May 
contralto, 


10 Katherine Hudson, mezzo- 
artist-student of Mrs. Fry, was 
presented in recital at the White Plains 
studio. A large gathering applauded the 
gifted young singer "routes a taxing pro- 
gram which ranged from old Italian arias 
through standard Russian and German songs 
to folk songs of various nations. Leonice 
Hunnewel was at the piano. 

Another talented pupil of Mrs. Fry, Wil- 
liam Mercer, baritone, gave a recital at the 
White Plains studio on May 16. Mr. Mercer, 
accompanied by Miss Hunnewell, was heard 
to excellent advantage in a program which 
included a Faust aria, James H. Roger’s 
Five Quatrains from the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, and miscellaneous songs. He won 
marked success. 

On the evening of May 27 eleven of the 
vounger Fry students will be heard, and on 
June 2 and 3 programs will be given by other 
students, who have chosen their own songs. 
A novel and interesting feature of the con- 
cert will be that no student will know until 
the evening he sings what the rest of the 
program is to be. 

The Liebeslieder Ensemble, composed of 
Mildred Payne (soprano); Katherine Hud- 
son (contralto); Earl Core (tenor) and 
Hillmann Hunnewell (baritone) sang over 
radio station WOR, under the auspices of the 
Westchester County Music Festival, on May 
17. The quartet presented the Liebeslieder 
Waltzes, op. 52, by Brahms, arranged with 
four-hand accompanment, which was played 
by Mary Beeson and Leonice Hunnewell. 


Melchior Reengaged for “Met.” 


Berurn.—Lauritz Melchior has been re- 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera of New 
York for a two months’ period annually 
until 1933. » 2 
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WHAT IS THE OLD ITALIAN 


METHOD OF SINGING? 
By George S. Madden. 


From the humblest teacher in the smallest 
hamlet to the greatest masters of singing 
throughout the country we find that all claim 
to teach bel canto, the old Italian method of 
singing. Variance to this rule is seldom 
found. The only difference is the way they 
express themselves regarding vocal exercises, 
and perhaps a contention as to a loose jaw 
and tongue or some other trivial condition 
of the mouth and throat. But in the last 
analysis they all teach practically the same 
thing. 

What is this old Italian method of sing- 
ing? I am speaking of the kind that was 
taught in Italy during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. do not 
know, nor is there any man alive who does, 
that these masters had any prescribed meth- 
od, for they left no writings, nor after they 
died were there any students who could ex- 
plain and demonstrate the method that they 
taught. It is truly said that the secrets they 
possessed regarding singing were interred 
with their bones. 

When we study the lives of the early sing- 
ing teachers, we notice that they were often 
musicians, and specialized in solfeggio, not 
solely for the purpose of eradicating faults 
from the singing voice, but principally for 
the sake of musicianship. This condition was 
held as an absolute essential. It is obvious 
that they were very precise regarding rhythm 
and dynamics. A beautiful voice was just as 
essential to a singer as a beautiful violin was 
to a violinist. Such a thing as those mas- 
ters attempting to eradicate faults in the 
production of a beautiful tone in the manner 
that it is done today is most improbable. 
Lamperti and Garcia were the pioneers of 
those attempting to beautify the ordinary 
voice as they found it. They both have left 
a book explaining the method which they 
taught. 

The origin of opera is ascribed to the 
ancient Greeks, when Demosthenes, the 
Greek orator, cured himself of stammering 
by learning how to speak with his mouth 
filled with pebbles, and strengthening his 
voice by declaiming so loudly that the roar 
of the surf could not drown his voice. Tragic 
music drama existed in France as early as 
1262 A.D., and comic singing plays were 
oe in the same country about 1285 
A.D 
of establishing the singing drama_ which 
has been named “opera.’ 

There are many things which contribute 
to the singing voice of Italy which have 
held sway for a number of centuries. The 
principal one is the climate, which is ideal 
for the delicate mechanism of the singing 
voice. Added to that is the Italian language, 
which sounds as though it must have been 
made for singing in its preponderance of 
vowel sounds and the entire absence of final 
consonants. Second to the Italian language 
is Latin; third is the French language; Eng- 
lish and German are practically brother 
tongues and they have always been consid- 
ered hard for singing, as they are encum- 
bered with a consummating consonant. 

Up to the sixteenth century, solo singing 
was totally neglected; the only people that 
sang individual songs were the Troubadours 
of southern Europe who led the fashion of 
writing poetry, composing music and sing- 
ing the same; they numbered among their 
body the highest of nobility and society. In 
Germany there were the Minnesingers, por- 
trayed by Wagner in Tannhauser and Meis- 
tersinger. The music of the wandering min- 
strels of Ireland, known as Bards, is even 
to this day held in high esteem. It is this 
class of people which has virtually made 
music a science and brought singing from 
the chorus to its rightful place in the world 
of music. When music drama came into 
vogue, which was in the sixteenth century, 
the hero and heroine had to sing solos and 
duets to express their feelings. Solo sing- 
ing then met with such spontaneous approval 
that, from that time to the present, the solo 
voice became dominant in an artistic way, 
where previously it was looked upon as mere 
entertainment or pastime. 

Are the voices of today equal to those 
of former generations? I think this ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative with- 
out any dissent; but when the question 
arises, “Are the singers of today the equal 
of a generation ago?” it can be answered 
by asking “have we any singers to compare 
with the De Reskes, Plancon, Caruso, Bis- 
pham, Eames, Melba, Nordica, Lehmann, San- 
derson, not mentioning the great artists who 
were connected with the Savage English 
Grand Opera?” The young music lovers 
of today can only judge singers from the 
singing they hear today; they naturally pick 
out what they like most and make them 
their ideal. Our condition seem paradoxical ; 
the voices are as good as in previous days, 
but the singers are not; then what is the 
cause? 

The people of the early centuries knew as 
much about the human body as they did of 


but to Italy must be given the honor . 


the earth they lived on. The easiest way 
in those days was always the correct one. 
Italy became the singing center of the world, 
due solely to her climate and language, but 
conditions have changed greatly, and today 
Italian singers are as scarce as rman, 
French, American, etc. What is the cause? 
The climate of Italy or her language have 
not changed. If the natural voice is as 
good as ever, the condition is confounding. 
What can be the trouble? 

Let us dissect and discuss this question 
critically, yet unbiasedly! What I am inter- 
ested in, and what you are interested in, is 
in trying to solve this seemingly mystical 
condition of the singing voice. We are liv- 
ing in a scientific age, which teaches that, 
by observation and correct thinking and 
correlating facts, truth will prevail. Why 
does a person sing well and his brother not? 
Is it a natural cause, or something caused 
by the individual ? 

The cause of all trouble either to the sing- 
ing or speaking voice is the consonant. 
Everybody will agree on this statement. The 
people of Wales have consonants which prob- 
ably no other language possesses; it is flex- 
ible and glib and interferes very little with 
the vowel; the tones are round and beautiful. 
But when the Welshman sings English songs 
for a short while he finds the opulence of 
his voice quickly disappearing. The cause 
of the decadence of the Italian voice is its 
initial consonant. All languages are sub- 
jected to an alphabetic sound which cannot 
be produced without effort requiring the as- 
sistance of the tongue, jaw, mouth and lips, 
which have got to be mastered with the 
minimum amount of tension so as not to 
interfere with the vowel sound which is 
the heart of the vibration of tone. If we 
read the lives of the great singers of the 
past, we find that they sang the way they 
did for no other reason than it was natural 
for them to do so. For instance, who did 
Adelina Patti study with? She sang in con- 
cert at seven years of age and kept on sing- 
ing for over fifty years with practically no 
interruption. She was blest with a pure, 
clear, facile high soprano voice, which ap- 
parently gave her no trouble. We can study 
the whole gamut of singers which we have 
any record of, and we will find the same 
condition existed with them,—they sang be- 
cause they sang, just like a fish swims be- 
cause it is natural for it to do so. 

Under the conditions quoted above, it 
would be useless in our search after light to 
expect any help from the teachers or sing- 
ers of the past to solve this enigmatic con- 
dition of the voice. We have seen that solo 
singing professionally started in the six- 
teenth century. In those days the people 
absolutely knew nothing about the mechan- 
ism of the human brain; they were guided 
solely by the philosophy of Aristotle. When 
the inquiring mind looked for the cause of 
the vocal sound, it was an easy matter to 
explain that the lining membrane which was 
on the top of the larynx produced the tone; 
the same thing produced the crow of the 
rooster. This they called the vocal chords! 

When singing is taken out of the realms 
of mystery, chance and luck and put on a 
scientific basis, then, and not until then, 
shall the singing voice of the world be saved 
from destruction. Singing is a natural pro- 
clivity, more so than speaking. Man sang 
countless ages before he ever had a lan- 
guage. For proof of this we can study the 
aborigines of the present day; their lan- 
guages consist of a dialect of nouns which 
are very few and rarely spoken except in 
description, and each tribe has its own dia- 
lect. Singing is a universal chant which is 
understood by the wild and cultured of the 
world alike. 


Morton’s Berlin Recital 
“W onderful” 


According to a cabled report received by 
Concert Management Arthur Judson from 
Berlin, Rachel Morton’s recital was “won- 
derful.” 

Other reports from abroad declare that the 
applause for the soprano during the Schu- 
mann Cycle was so extensive that she could 
hardly get started on each succeeding song, 
and at the conclusion so many repetitions 
were demanded that the lights had to be 
extinguished before the elated audience 
would leave. 


Guy Maier to Bring Back Two- 
Piano Novelties From Europe 


Guy Maier, who sailed for Europe with his 
wife recently, expects to bring back several 
novelties to be included on the programs 
which he and Lee Pattison will give on their 
farewell tour next season. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maier will return on the President Harding 
early in July and will proceed immediately 
to Ann Arbor for Mr. Maier’s summer 
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classes at the University of Michigan School 
of Music. 


Marianne Vota Gives Recital 


On May 25 Roerich Hall harbored an 
audience which gathered to hear Marianne 
Vota, known as a contralto chanteuse- 
diseuse, in a program of English, Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, Neapolitan and 
Hebrew songs. 

It is unusual to find someone of Madame 
Vota’s quality of voice doing the interpretive 
type of work to which she has especially 
devoted herself, but one readily understands 
why the artist has done so when her ability 
at portrayal comes to the surface. She is a 
born actress, her versatility is spontaneous, 
her vivacity contagious. 

Madame Vota has an opulent vocal organ; 
she uses it very effectively in all her work, 
but it naturally comes into its own in the 
operatic selections. Languages are no.barrier 
to her, she enunciates beautifully in each and 
she has also learned the secret of inflection, 
a very valuable asset in the achievement of 
dramatic effects. 

The program on this occasion listed Tosti’s 
Malgre Moi; Seismit-Doda’s Le Livre de la 
Vie; the aria Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix; 
Cowen’s In the Chimney Corner; Tosti’s 
Good-by ; Nardella’s Caculi Caruli; Seismit- 
Doda’s Isabelita; Bohm’s Still wie die 
Nacht; Schumann’s Ich Grolle Nicht ; Mana- 
Zucca’s Rachem; Stride La Vampa from 
Trovatore, and Seismit-Doda’s O Luce Mia. 

It would be difficult to say which number 
was best performed but the ones that seemed 
to evoke most response were the dramatic 
Schumann number and the last named. At 
the close the audience wanted it encored but 
the artist chose to sing the same composer’s 
Dream. 


Hall Johnson Negro Choir Concert 


At the Mansfield Theatre, on May 25, 
the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, which sings 
nightly in The Green Pastures, gave its sec- 
ond program of spirituals and Southern 
songs. The audience was large and demon- 
strative, appreciating to the full the many 
fine points in the singing of this excellent 
organization. The program was divided into 
five parts, each containing four numbers. It 
was lengthened by encores 

The treatment of this sort of music by the 
choir is perfectly adapted to its emotional 
content. The strict canons of absolute unity 
and precision, careful gradation of nuance, 
etc., are intentionally relaxed to give play to 
the vagaries of the Negro chants. The effect 
could hardly be improved upon—it is natural 
music, naturally and soulfully sung. The dic- 
tion is praiseworthy and the vocal material 
is rich and sympathetic in quality. 


Madrigal Club Luncheon-Musicale 


Coincident with the announcement of the 
engagement of the president, Marguerite 
Potter, to Carroll Tilman, of Boston, (he 
was present), was the annual luncheon and 
musicale of the Madrigal Club, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, May 17. The program 
held special interest on this day because of 
the singing of Gladys Burns, soprano; Mil- 
dred Kreuder, contralto; Antonio Netto, 
baritone; Katherine Ives, pianist; Alberto 
Casabona, violinist; Edith Ritchie, youthful 
singer ; Elizabeth Ingalls and Carl Mutschler 
singing duets. Miss Burns’ lovely voice and 
distinct enunciation brought her an encore, 
while Miss Kreuder’s rich contralto voice 
was again admired. Miss Ives played with 
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singing tone and brilliant technic; violinist 

Casabona distinguished himself with dash and 
interpretation, and Mr. Netto sang with a 
voice of much depth and volume. Little 
Edith Ritchie was warmly applauded, and the 
duets by Miss Ingalls and Mr. Mutschler 
showed them as very musical young singers 
(they are Potter pupils). Accompanists were 


Edna Shepperd, Florence Winselman, Vir 
ginia Casabona, Luisa Netto, Frank Widdis 
and John Daley. 

Seated at the president's table as honor 
guests were Gena Branscombe, Ada Soder- 
Hueck, Enrica Clay Dillon, Rosalie Miller, 
Claudia de Lys, Carolyn Beebe, Kendall K 


Mussey, Pietro Yon and Frederick Riesberg 
all of whom spoke on the art of music and 
the Madrigal Club. 


Mrs. Haywood Chairman for 
Poetry Program 
Mrs. Frederick H. 
Frederick H. Haywood, well known author 
and teacher of voice, was chairman for the 
program given at Aeolian Hall on the eve 
ning of May 20 in connection with Poetry 
W eek. Ina gracious manner Mrs. Haywood 
introduced several poets who collaborated in 


Haywood, wite oft 


giving the program with her, among them 
Boris Brasol, who made brief remarks on 
the literary significance of Poe; Dr. Sum 
Nung Au-Young, who read poems from 
his book, The Rolling Pearl, and also played 


on the Chinese butterfly harp; and Audrey 
Wurdeman, a very talented young lady, wh« 
feelingly read some of her recent contribu 
tions to the literature of poetry. 

Kathleen Lockhart Manning, poet-com 
poser of Hollywood, Cal., was the artist guest 
of honor. Miss Manning apparently is a 
very versatile musician, for she has to her 
credit 350 songs, one sige concerto, two 
operas, one operetta, two symphonies, as 
well as 500 poems and sixty works that have 
been published by various publishing houses. 
On this occasion Miss Manning played the 
first song she had published, a charming 
and melodious number called Water Lily. 
She also was heard in a humorous group, 
the Tale the Garden Told, several impres- 
sionistic pieces, and a number in an entirely 
different vein, entitled Nostalgia. 


In her own inimitable manner Mrs. Hay 
wood presented several of her poems, each 
one of which was in a different vein. Three 
of them, Ride Out on Wings of Song, | am 
a Ute, and You Ain't No Pal of Mine, have 
been set to music. As encores Mrs. Haywood 
gave Come Play the Game, which had a sp« 
cial appeal, and an Irish number, Ach | 


Dunno. 


Anna Hamlin Under Friedberg 
Management 
Anna Hamlin, soprano, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, announces 
that hereafter she will be under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg. 
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North Shore Music Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 


to its foundation. One of the most pleasing 
moments of the evening was the singing of 
several motes by the A Capella Choir of 
Northwestern University, under the direction 
of Lutkin. Twenty men and twenty-eight 
young women make up its personnel. It is 
an institution that adds luster to North 
western University, and it would seem ad 
visable for Dean Lutkin to undertake a world 
tour with its present personnel, which eclipsea 
recollection of former a capella choirs pre 
sented under the same auspices. The first 
part of the program came to a close with 
the choristers’ singing of the Sanctus from 
Mass in B minor 
fifteen minute intermission the 
heard again in How Lovely Is 
Place from Brahms’ German 
amidst thunderous plaudits 
feet came Ernestine Schu- 
10 sang at the first North 
Festival, twenty-two years ago 
Evanston audiences have great veneration 
for Mme. Schumann-Heink As she ap 
proached the front of the platform, the aud: 
ence rose to pay tribute to a great singer 
who has honored the concert stage tor man) 
years and who for the past thirty-six years 
has glorified the American lyric stage 
Years have been kind to the famous con 
tralto and though some of her tones may 
not have the opulence of former years ,sh« 
still ranks supreme, as witnessed by her de 
livery of the aria, But the Lord Is Mind 
ful of His Own from the Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy St. Paul, and O Rest in the Lord 
from the same composer’s Elijah. So happy 
celebrated contralto in those two 
selections that the public’s demonstration 
compelled the soloist to sing an encore with 
her own accompanist at the piano. 

Frederic Baer, who has recently sung 
Elijah in Chicago, was heard in an excerpt 
from that oratorio, and his work was as 
efficient with the choristers of Evanston as 
it was with the Swedish Club of Chicago 
The balance of the first program included 
Nanette Guilford’s singing of the aria With 
Verdure Clad from Haydn’s Creation, the 
quartet, Domine Jesu Christe from Verdi's 
Requiem, sung by Miss Guilford, William 
Q’Connor, Alvene Resseguie and Frederic 
and the chorus’ singing of the Sanctus 
Verdi's Manzoni Requiem 

Sreconp CONCERT 


Bach's 

After a 
chorus was 
Thy Dwelling 
Requiem. Then 
and stamping ot 
mann-Heink, wl 
Shore 


was the 


,aer 
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The Chicago Symphony Orchestra with 
Dr. Stock conducting, has annually been the 
backbone of the festivities and no exception 
to the rule is to be set down at this time 
The orchestra, with the assistance of Clair« 
Dux, soprano, and Percy Grainger, pianist. 
proved an excellent attraction at the second 
concert, which drew as vast an audience as 
the first 

The purely symphonic numbers consisted 
of Beethoven’s Overture to Die Geschopfe 
des Prometheus, Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
The Moldau, and Respighi’s symphonic 
poem, The Pines of Rome. Those three 
works were played at the orchestra’s regular 
concerts at Orchestra Hall during the sea 
son, and the manner in which they were pre 

it Evanston added materially in mak 

ing the evening most enjoyable and awoke 

new enthusiasm among those who on several 

occasions heard the same compositions played 

our orchestra. Stock and his men were 

re Bd received, and it may be added that 

the accompaniments they gave the soprano 

and the pianist were uniformly good—even 
stirring. 

Clair Dux does not sing as often as we 
would like in these surroundings. She sang 
with her customary artistry and beauty oi 
tone two operatic arias—one from Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro and Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin, besides several encores, which, 
like the printed numbers, were delivered sv 
admirably as to deserve the enthusiasm of 
the public 

Percy Grainger performed in the triple 
capacity of conductor, composer and pianist. 
In the last capacity he played Carpenter's 
Concertino for piano and orchestra, and as 
composer-conductor, he directed his own To 
a Nordic Princess and Spoon River. The 
Carpenter number is not new, having been 
plaved by Grainger some fifteen years ago, 
and it proved as interesting and lively a com- 


sented 


position at this time as when first heard 
Grainger’ s Bridal Song, which we understand 
is dedicated to his wife, as is his Spoon 
River, will probably be programmed by 
other leading symphonic orchestras. It was 
played con amore by the Chicago Symphony 
and Grainger proved himself once again as 
talented with the baton as he is with the pen. 
His work as a pianist is not reviewed here, 
inasmuch as whenever Grainger plays he 
gives of his best, and that means the best 
there is in piano playing. 

Jacques Gordon, who played the violin 
obligatos for Miss Dux as well as those in 
the symphonic works, did them so_beauti- 
fully as to deserve praise. Gordon is onc 
of the most popular artists now before th: 
public. As he made his appearance on the 
stage nightly the audience gave him a big 
hand. They as well as we would have wel 
comed a solo number from him, particularly 
inasmuch as it is Gordon's last week as con 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra. 

Tuirp CONCERT 


The third concert opened with the Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C minor by Bach, tran 
scribed for modern orchestra by Frederick 
Stock, which was played for the first time 
at a concert of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on January 3 of this year. The or 
chestra, under Stock, played the work at 
Evanston as effectively as at Orchestra Hall, 
and no more needs to be added except that 
the Evanston audiences are more responsive 
and more enthusiastic than the phlegmatic 
regular Friday afternoon audiences at Or- 
chestra Hall. 

The balance given 
This 


of the program was 
to Pierné’s The Children’s Crusade. 
lovely work has often been heard in these 
surroundings, but it is doubtful if better 
execution of it has been heard in this part 
of the country. The festival chorus of six 
hundred singers was ably seconded by a high 
school chorus of three hundred voices and 
the Northwestern A Capella Choir. Tlic 
work of the choristers was uniformly finc. 
Especially praiseworthy were the pianissimos 
of the young women of the high schools, 
who, well trained, sang with precision and 
beauty of tone. 

The soloists included Jeannette 
soprano, and Edward Ransome, tenor. Miss 
Vreeland is the possessor of a luscious, warm 
voice, which she uses with consummate art, 
and she made a distinct and well deserved 
hit. Edward Ransome, tenor, unknown 
here except through reading of his success 
abroad and at the Metropolitan, won the 
admiration of the listeners from his first 
phrase. Here is an opera who also 
shines in oratorio, as was indicated by the 
manner in which he delivered the tenor 
music in The Children’s Crusade. The voice 
is voluminous, of quality, and the 
phrasing and enunciation were admirable 
As already stated, he shared first honors 
with Miss Vreeland 

Florence Macbeth, very popular soprano 
with Evanstonians, sang the other soprano 
part, mostly with telling effect, even though 
her high tones were rather harsh and pro 
duced with apparent difficulty. The ex 
cessive heat in Patten Gymnasium may have 
disturbed the gifted singer, and to this must 
be attributed the wooden quality of her high 
tones. Miss Macheth, however, must be 
highly congratulated for her projection of 
the text, as she made every word under 
standable. Raymund Koch, baritone, round 
ed up the cast 

Dean Lutkin, who is to retire, as already 
announced, as musical director of these fes 
tivals at the close of the week, directed hi 
large cohorts with assured mastery. The 
choristers had no difficulty in following his 
clear beat, and he had also the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra to depend upon to give 
choristers as well as soloists excellent sup 
port 


Vreeland, 


tenor 


lovely 


FourtH Concert 


Ihe Saturday matinee has always been de 
voted, since the inception of the North 
Shore Festivals, to children and their es- 
corts, made up principally of their mamas or 
their grown-up sisters The management 
wisely engaged Mme. Schumann-Heink for 


the occasion, a woman whose love for chil- 


and the 


COURIER 


dren is well known, and to them she sang 
songs by Rasbach, Huerter, Chadwick, Schu- 
bert, Delibes and Arditi in her own inimi- 
table manner. It was indeed a treat for the 
children to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
who, unfortunately, will soon retire from 
the concert platform, and those children will 
cherish all through their lives the memory 
of having heard the celebrated artist, if not 
in her prime, at least in the zenith of her 
musical life. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s suc 
was enormous. Had the children and 
the grown-ups had their way, she would 
have sung until the evening concert. She 
was most generous with encores and her 
gracious personality won the hearts of the 
spectators. 

Humperdinck’s Konigskinder Prelude 
opened the afternoon so happily as to pre- 
sage an uncommon musical treat. That ex- 
pectation was realized not only through the 
singing of Mme. Schumann-Heink, but also 
of the children’s chorus of 1,500 and a 
boys’ chorus of 600 voices. The children 
were heard in Schubert's Who Is Sylvia, 
Hark; Hark! the Lark, Faith in Spring and 
Serenade, in the cantata The Voyage of 
\rion by Earl V. Moore, distinguished 
\merican composer and conductor of the 
Ann Arbor Music Festivals. 

In the Schubert songs the young choristers 
showed unmistakably that they knew what 
they were about. They did not shout, but 
really sang with musical intelligence and 
good variety of tonal nuance. In The Voy- 
age of Arion, which, though new at Evans 
ton, was heard previously in Chicago at the 
festival of the Civic Music Association, un 
der the direction of Felix Borowski, at Or 
chestra Hall on May 3, 1927, the young 
choristers displayed their knowledge of the 
score, and their efforts were rewarded by 
the enthusiastic approval of the delighted 
audience. In the Moore cantata the young 
singers were assisted by Raymund Koch, 
who sang the Song of Arion. 

One - the big hits of the festival was the 
singing by the boys’ chorus of six hundred 
songs by Schubert, Buccalossi, 
Yradier and Grant-Schaefer. These Ameri 
can boys are just as effective in singing as 
their sisters. They sang with great vigor 
and accuracy, and they seemed as delighted 
with their work as was the audience with 
their efforts. Everyone was well satisfied 

The Chicago Symphony played, besides 
the Humperdinck number, the overture to 
\ Midsummer Night’s Dream by Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre 
Glazounow A major Concert Waltz 
The children were delighted with Dr. Stock’s 
well chosen offerings, especially with the 
Danse Macabre, that sort of music appealing 
to their imagination and to their sense of 
humor. They had a lovely time. 

Three conductors divided the honors 
Stock, Lutkin and John W. Beattie. To 
them as well as to the teachers of the various 
schools of Evanston and surrounding com 
munities are due words of congratulation 
for the manner in which the program was 
sung and listened to by the children from 
those institutions. 


cess 


voices of 


FirtH CONCERT 

The last program brought forth as soloists 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, two singers well known 
throughout the musical world and justly ad 
mired in Evanston as well as elsewhere. 

The festival chorus opened the program 
with the singing of Parker’s choral, Harold 
Harfagar. This chorus under Dean Lutkin 
did especially fine work throughout the week, 
and its singing on the closing night was as 
meritorious as on the opening evening. The 
voices were as fresh at the end of the festi- 
val as at the beginning, notwithstanding thc 
many long rehearsals. 

Dusolina Giannini made her first bow in 
the aria Plus Grand dans son Obscurite from 
Gounod’s La Reine de Saba. The noted 
soprano was at her very best. She sang with 
the opulence of tone that has placed her so 
high in the esteem of the public in this and 
other countries. Her phrasing is art itself, 
her diction is clear, and the quality of her 
voice grips the heart. The ovation tendered 
her by the audience was so spontaneous and 
unanimous as to show unmistakably that 
good singing is appreciated by a public that 
has been favored throughout the many fes 
tivals at Evanston by many of the world’s 
premiere singers. In that category must he 
added the name of Dusolina Giannini, who 


Mey 31; 1930 
made another hit in Dich Theure Halle from 
Tannhauser. 

Richard Bonelli is an old acquaintance 
with the Chicago public. Leading baritone 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, Bonelli has 
often been heard in the Largo al factotum 
from Rossini’s Barber of Seville; but if 
memory serves right, it was the first time 
that we heard him sing the Vision Fugitive 
from Massenet’s Herodiade. American sing 
ers of the standing of Bonelli glorify the 
lyric stage. Such artists can sing equally 
well in French, Italian, German and Eng- 
lish. One would think that Bonelli were a 
Frenchman when he sings in that language, 
an Italian when delivering songs of that 
country, German when giving German ren- 
ditions, while his English is not that of the 
Middlewest nor of the East, but pure Eng- 
lish as it should be. Bonelli’s popularity is 
increasing—we might say daily, or after 
each new appearance and happily, they are 
many. Both soloists were so well received 
that they had to add encores to their print 
ed contributions. 

The Chicago Symphony, 
played the Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier and 
the Ravel Bolero, which made such a hit at 
Orchestra Hall at one of the Chicago Sym 
phony’s regular concerts that Stock quick 
ly programmed the number for the Evans 
ton program. The very odd number made 
another success on this occasion, due noi 
only to its adroit treatment by the composer, 
but also by its clever performance by the 
orchestra. 

The A Capella Choir, one of Northwest 
ern’s great assets, again sang beautifully a 
group of motets, under the direction of 
their instructor and conductor, Dean Lutkin. 
The program came to a conclusion with the 
singing of the Hallelujah Chorus from Han 
del’s Messiah. 

To resume: the 


under Dr. Stock, 


festival that has just 
come to a close was one of the most enjoy 
able heard in the past twenty-two years 
Now that Dean Lutkin retires, his work will 
be more appreciated, at least by one review- 
er who so often during the past two decades 
found fault with the dean. Lutkin’s depart 
ure brings Dr. Stock as musical director of 
the North Shore Festivals. Programs, we 
wager, will be more interesting than they 
have often been at Patten Gymnasium, as 
Stock is not only a fine conductor, but also 
a very good showman, as witness, the pro 
grams billed for his clientele at Orchestra 
Hall, and it is to be hoped that the officers 
of the Chicago-North Shore Festival Asso 
ciation will give Stock full leeway as to the 
artists to be engaged and the works to be 
performed. In this work Stock has a very 
worthy assistant in Henry E. Voegeli, the 
new business manager of the festivals. To 
him goes a great deal of credit for the suc 
cess of the 1930 festival. 

It will be recollected that ever since the 
resignation of Carl D. Kinsey several years 
ago, the Evanston festivals seemed to be on 
the decline. It looked as though the sun 
were setting on those festivities and we 
feared for a time that Patten Gymnasium 
was to remain dark during the time sched 
uled for May festivals. The coming of 
Voegeli has restored the confidence of the 
musical public, as was proven by the soldout 
houses at this festival. 

sefore closing this lengthy re port, it seems 
only fair to mention the name of Mrs. James 
\. Patten, who so generously wrote a letter 
of appreciation for Peter Christian Lutkin 
and through whose efforts and those of her 
associates and of the Presser funds will soon 
be built in Evanston the Presser Memorial 
with an auditorium to be named after Lut 
kin. Appreciation is so rare that Mrs. Pat- 
ten’s gesture is so much more to be admired 
and to be commended 


RENE Devries. 


Elmo Russ’ Dreams Programmed 


on Radio 


Dreams, a charming and colorful composi- 
tion for the piano, will be heard frequently 


over the radio next week. It will appear 
on the program of The Three Dreamers 
(WRNY) and the Ambassador Hotel Or- 
chestra will play it over WEAF. Among 
the pianists who will feature it are Raymond 
Ronaldi, who will play from WMCA and 
WPCH: Bernie Leroy, who will be heard 
over WHN and WRAP, and Allen Kent, 
who will broadcast from WMSG. Mr. Russ 
himself will play Dreams over WOR. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN ENDS SEASON 


The final appearances of Yehudi Menu- 
hin’s musical season were in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Portland, Ore. These 
completed, he left immediately with his fath- 
er for New York, sailing for Europe two 
hours after their arrival. Direct from train 
to boat Yehudi had been taken, and though 
the hour was preternaturally early for New 


Yorkers, so many friends, newspaper and 
cameramen came to see him off that the 
deck looked almost like a New Year’s recep- 
tion at the White House. 

It kept him busy. He was all eagerness to 
hear what those whom he knew best had to 
tell him. Presents kept on coming; people 
were thanked; a cameraman would carry 
him off smiling to pose for pictures; back 
Yehudi would come and take up conversation 
just where he had left it off. The boyish 
air with which he said and did things seemed 
to set people fancying that they were just as 
youthful as Yehudi. 

It was only later that he told a few ties 
about himself. They all concerned the mar- 
vellous pleasure trip on which his father had 
taken him on their way to the Pacific Coast, 
but not a word of the glorious receptions 
given him at his concerts there. He had seen 
the canyon of the Yosemite; a lot of real 
Indians had danced for him; he had driven 
along the Redwood Highway where an au- 
tomobile could go—how it could “go” nobody 
heard, for at that point something exciting 
happened. Toscanini, his idol, had sent ‘him 
a present—a large silver medal. On it in 
relief was a portrait of the great conductor, 
on the other side was inscribed, “Yehudi 
Menuhin from Arturo Toscanini. Easter, 
1930.” 

After-dinner speakers have been known to 
say, “I cannot express myself in words,” and 
then proceed to spill the dictionary. Yehudi’s 
speechlessness was of another kind. He 
looked and looked at the image of his idol, 
but said nothing. An awed expression on 
the boy’s face showed how deep appreciation 
went. Every now and then, when he thought 
no one observed him, Yehudi would open 








the leather box which held his precious 
medal and steal a peep at it. 

The whistle was blowing. Stewards were 
calling a warning for visitors to go ashore. 
Lawrence Evans, of the firm of Evans & 
Salter, Yehudi’s managers, had given him a 
pile of photographs some admirers had 
begged to be autographed. In all that con- 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


fusion and rush of last goodbyes, the boy 
sat down in the writing-room and not only 
signed, but wrote a sentiment on each, in a 
strong, boyish hand without a single blot. 
It was a little off-stage glimpse of that con- 
centration which helps make his playing 
magical. 

Out of the multitude of requests for him in 
Europe, en route to the Menuhin summer 
home at Basle, only one was accepted, a con- 
cert in Paris on May 8 On that occasion 
Yehudi achieved another characteristic tri- 
umph, similar to those of his previous ap- 
pearances there. R. 


George Liebling’s Hollywood 
Master Class 


George Liebling will hold a master class 
in Hollywood, Cal., this summer for the 
first time. Already the enrollment is prom- 
ising. Before coming to America, Mr. Lieb 
ling was a successful teacher in London, 
Berlin, Munich and Moscow. Since arriving 
in this country he has taught in New York, 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 


London Tribute to Dorothy Gordon 


The London News said the following about 
Dorothy Gordon, following her recent re- 
cital there: “She confirmed the big impres 
sion made last year. She completely consoli- 
dated her position as one of the most fasci- 
nating entertainers of the day. She uses her 
pretty voice to greatest advantage. Her 
chief asset is a gift of dramatic gesture. 
artlessness and vivacity. She greatly pleased 
the old and young in her audience.” 
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PAPALARDO 


NOTED TEACHER 


CONDUCTOR and COACH of 
of ARTISTS 


OPERA with the Metropolitan 


and Chicago Opera 
in Italy, Russia, South 


Co.’s; The Little 
America and twice on 


Theatre Opera Co. of 
: / New York and with 
tour in the United 
States. 































many European Opera 
Houses. 







Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all thie 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outt- 
standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone 

















THE PAPALARDO GREENWICH VILLAGE STUDIOS, 70 GROVE STREET 
(Sheridan Square) NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Spring 1910 
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PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


ARCH BAILEY 


FAMED SINGER AND TEACHER 


ESTELLE LIEBLING WESLEY LA VIOLETTE 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS 


Only Members of the Faculty Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
VOICE 


PIANO 


Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Maurice Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole-Audet 
Lawrence Beste 
Elsie Barge 

John J. Blackmore 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Frances Bohannon 
Hannah Braverman 
Mary Rives Brown 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 

Frances Frothingham 
Helen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Percy Grainger 
Helen Greenebaum 
Alice Hackett 
Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 
Frederick Harwood 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
Sarah Isaacs 

Herbert Johnson 
Florence Booco Johnson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 


Carrie D. Keil 
Dorothy Kendrick 
Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 
Stanley Levey 
Celéne Loveland 
Margaret FE. MacConachie 
Louise McCoy 
Louise MacDowell 
Mollie Margolies 
Marian Douglas Martin 
Della Tully Matthews 
Beulah Christian Mayher 
Laura Neel 

Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 

Eugen Putnam 
Alexander Raab 

Bess Resseguie 
André Skalski 

Estella A. Striplin 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 

Walter David Smith 
Rose Sorkin 

Mrs. L: I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Mary Voorhees 
Annette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
Stephen B. Williams 
Giula Williams 
Gertrude Williamson 
Esther Mills Wood 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUS 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER 


OF SINGING 


Lyman Ackley 
Aurelia Arimondi 
Arch Bailey 

Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

Gordon Campbell 
Ella Cave 

Faye Crowell 

L. N. Dailey 

Herman DeVries 
Myrtle Dunn 
Beatrice Dyke 

Ernest Edwards 
Robert Everhart 
Willis Fleetwood 
Mrs. Willis Fleetwood 
Effie Cline Fones 

L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
Richard Hegeman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Elsie Kincheloe 
Julia LeVine 


Cora Cook 

Lois Dyson 

Mrs. John L. Eckel 
Max Fischel 
Margaret Fried 
Maurice Goldblett 
Nan Gordon-Hood 
Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
Victor H. Jindra 
Ruth Keppel 
Victor Kuzdo 


VIOLIN 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


WELL KNOWN COMPOSER AND THEORY TEACHER 


Estelle Liebling 

Albert Lukken 
Margaret E. MacConachie 
Helen R. Marshall 
Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrup 
Ralph Page 

Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Francesca Proschowski 
Graham Reed 

Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
Camille Robinette 
Marie Dewild Scott 
Clark E. Snell 

Ellis E. Snyder 

Estella A. Striplin 
George Stump 

George Sutton 

Mary W. Titus 

Isaac Van Grove 

Carl J. Waterman 
Vernon Williams 

Wm. James Work 


Christian Lyngby 
John McKenzie 
Rudolph Reiners 
Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 
L. Dean Sands 
Editha Todd 
Mary Towbin 
Anah Webb 
Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 


LE 


FAMO 


EDWAKF 


RENOWNED 


GRAH 


EMINENT T 


VOCAL COACHIN 
Blanche Barbot 


CHURCH AND CON 

ORGAN 
Charles H. Demorest 
C. Gordon Wedertz 


MOVING PICTUE 
ORGAN 
Charles H. Demorest 
Helen Greenebaum 


VIOLONCELLO 


Ennio Bolognini 
Goldie Gross 


VIOLA 
Maurice Goldblatt 


HARMONY, COME 
TION, COUNTERP 
ORCHESTRATION, 
CANON AND FUGU 

Gustav Dunkelberger 

Laura D. Harris 

Dr. Wesley LaViolette 

Jane Waterman 

Franklin Madsen 








STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished with each room. Early reservation 


necessary. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, 
church, orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are available 
to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 














FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15 


HICAGO MUS 


EAST VAN BUREN STREET (coitcestinnc) CHICAGO, I 
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SAMETINI 


DLINIST AND TEACHER 


OLLINS 


AN PIANIST 


REED 


OF TEACHERS 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION 
CLASSES 
Vocal 
Frantz Proschowski 
Richard Hageman 
Arch Bailey 
Estelle Liebling 
Violin 
Leon Sametini 
Piano 
Percy Grainger 
Alexander Raab 
André Skalski 
Maurice Aronson 
Mollie Margolies 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 


Vocal 
Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Estelle Liebling 


Piano 
Percy Grainger 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Edward Collins 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Alexander Raab 
André Skalski 
W. Otto Miessner 
Violin 
Leon Sametini 
Max Fischel 


SIX WEEKS 
HERMAN DEVRIES 


MASTER OPERA COACH AND 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


MAURICE ARONSON 


WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire, Action) 
Isaac Van Grove 
Herman DeVries 
ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, 
Opera) 
Richard Hageman 
LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 
Father W. J. Finn 
ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CON- 
DUCTING 


André Skalski 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Wesley LaViolette 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
W. Otto Miessner 
Hobart Sommers 
MOVIE-TONE COURSE 
VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
Frantz Proschowski 


SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE 
BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON 
CONDUCTING 
ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION 
Captain A. R. Gish 
J. C. McCanles 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Walton Pyre 
Helen Striblin Pyre 
David W. Gavin 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccen- 
tric, Interpretative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, 


FATHER FINN 


NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC 


ANDRE SKALSKI 


FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
Anne Bryan 


SOLFEGGIO 
EAR TRAINING 
Franklin Madsen 


RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE 
Arch Bailey 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Margaret Streeter 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 
ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT 
Oscar W. Anderson 
Harry H. Ryan 


ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
Percy Grainger 
André Skalski 
Michel Wilkomirski 
STRING ENSEMBLE 
Max Fischel 
CLARINET, SAXOPHONE 
Manuel V. Santos 
HARP 
Clara Thurston 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
Hubert Schmit 
Captain Steubel 
Amedeo Nobili 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


AND 


Director 


All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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BACHELOR and MASTER DEGREES 


The Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and Teaching 
Certificates are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill required number of 


Summer’s study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. 


Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITED 


% COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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Proschowski, Stojowski and Persinger 


Judge Chica%o Musical Colle}e Competition 


Edward Collins’ Annual Recital—Enrico Clausi’s Recital Marks Return 
from Italy—Brilliant-Liven School Program—Gondoliers at 
Civic Theater—Mrs. Ottoway Honored—Devries’ 

Pupil Scores in Antwerp—School and 

Other Activities. 


Cuicaco.—The annual prize competitions 
of the Ch Musical College took place at 
The judges were 
Proschowski and 


icago 
Orchestra Hall on May 17 
Louis Persinger, Frantz 
Sigismond Stojowski 
o hear the students who competed from 
the various departments was just as exciting 
had gone to Louisville for the 
entucky Derby. In several competitions the 
lent was so closely matched that the judges 
came to a decision only after long discus- 
sion, and while the jury was deliberating 
the general run of conversation in the audi- 
showed their keen interest. It seemed 
very spectator was acting as a judge, 
predicting which student would win the prize, 
and when finally one of the judges came to 
| announce the decision the ap- 
invariably showed that the 
audience shared the opinion of the musi 
cians that made up the jury. 
For the first time in the history of the 
school, the Chicago Musical College Sym- 
ony Orchestra played the accompaniments, 
inder the direction of Leon Sametini, who 
lid wonders with his gifted young charges. 
these annual com 
accompaniments 
Chicago Symphony Or 
hestra under Frederick Stock or the Min- 
lis Orchestra under Henri Verbrug 
: but we school orchestra for 
ate ele a gauging 
of the standard of the soloists, 
orchestra as well. Te 
Lew Sametini is due a great part of the 
uccess of the night. We really believe that 
not made to measure, but are 
listed in the 
a natural conduc 
ot that Sametini is not a very fine 
and excellent teacher, but we still 
lies in the conducting 
symphony orchestra. He 
his plavers respond to all his demands 
us the hit of the evening was scored 
and its conductor 
an old violin from 
lection of Lyon and Healy, presented 
hy Musical College, Alex Pevs 
ner, of Milwaukee, concertmaster of the 
sch« was returned the winner 
ifter a splendid performance of the second 
ind third movements of the Wieniawski Con 
erto in D minor. Zona Hoch, of Pueblo, 
was awarded a scholarship of the 
$400, and Theodore Ptashne, of 
1 n a $100 scholarship 
In the competition for a Lyon & Healy 
Ralph Richards, of Portland, 
coveted prize with his excel 
lent performance of the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasy The winner had close rivals in 
Miriam Utricl Chicago, who won the 
$400 scholarship, and in Frank Denke, who 


th 
von the 


as if we 
kK 


ta 


ence 


that 


the stage to 


plause almost 


seasons, at 
petitions, the orchestral 
vere plaved by the 


It previous 


prefer the 
as it permits the 
only 


of tl school 


onductors are 
Sametini must be 
| 


rn, and 


category, lor he 1s 


that his future 


professional 


orchestra 
he competition tor 


Chicago 


orchestra 


} 


value ot 


cago, Til., we 


grand pian 
Ore., won the 


$100 scholarship 
Pfeiffer 
Lyon & 


William 
won the 
sang with good 


mpetition 

Ra apids, Wis., 
Healy piano. He 

effect the Prologue from Pagliacci. The 
$400 scholarship was awarded Grace Bisch 

ff for her singing of the O Mio Fernando 

aria from Donizetti’s Favorita, and the $100 


In the voice 
Wisconsin 
grand 


of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Arthur Lindblad 
of Anaconda, Mont. 

Naturally, it was in the piano post-gradu- 
ate and senior classes that the outstanding 
talent appeared. Wanda Paul, of Chicago, 
who won first prize, a Steinway grand piano, 
gave a performance of the Franck Varia- 
tions Symphoniques which would be a credit 
to many a professional pianist. Not only 
did she display impeccable technical equip- 
ment, but musicianship far above the ordi- 
nary. As a matter of fact, Miss Paul is 
now ready for a professional career, and 
should she include on her programs the 
Franck Variations Symphoniques, critics 
would be far more generous in their praise, 
no doubt, than we are at this time, as 
school recitals cannot be reviewed as profes- 
sional concerts, and to this alone is due our 
restraint. Miss Paul, however, did not run 
away with the first prize. Ida Krehm, who 
received the $400 scholarship, and Marie 
Kessler of St. Louis, Mo., who was awarded 
the $100 scholarship, were worthy competi- 
tors. So thought the jurors, who deliber 
ated some fifteen minutes before reaching a 
verdict, which we shared in every respect. 
A very big night it was for the Chicago 
Musical College, for its students, its faculty, 
its orchestra and conductor. 

Craust Gives REcITAI 
Studebaker Theater, on 
afternoon, there appeared Enrico 
Clausi, tenor, assisted by Giovanna Siragusa 
soprano. Clausi, who has just returned from 
a prolonged stay in Italy, has a beautiful 
which he uses with marked ability, 
as shown in the singing of his third group, 
which included Ah! non credivi tu from 
Thomas’ Mignon, Clorinda by R. O. 
Morgan, and Rondine al Nido by De Gre- 
scenzo. Clausi makes a fine appearance on 
the stage and his future will be watched 
by his many Chicago friends, who applauded 
him vehe mently throughout his program and 
insisted upon encores at the end of each group. 
So pleased were we with his delivery of his 
third group that we lingered longer than 
usual to hear the final M’Appari aria from 
Flotow’s Martha, and songs by Freiro and 
Carpi. This lyric tenor should be much in 
demand; he deserves to be heard often 

The assisting artist, Giovanna Siragusa, 
has a voice that is lovely in all registers 
and is used with marked ability by its pretty 
and intelligent 

Charles Lurvey, 


ENRICO 
Next door, 
the same 


at the 


voice, 


possessor. 

that excellent accompan- 

ist who is more and more in demand, gave 

such support to the singers as to be in- 

cluded in the success of the afternoon. 
Epwarp Coins’ Recital 

Edward Collins, who has long been re- 
garded one of this country’s foremost pian 
ists, gave a recital at the Playhouse on 
May 18. The pianistic fraternity of the 
city reenforced the ranks of the general 
public, so that the Playhouse was filled to 
capacity. 

Edward Collins is well known throughout 
the country since his return from Europe, 
where he won renown not only as a pianist 
but also as a conductor. We recollect that 
when we first became acquainted with Col- 
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lins’ pianistic ability as assisting artist with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink on her transconti- 
nental tour, we came forth with the prophecy 
that he would rank high among the world’s 
pianists. That prophecy has been realized. 
His playing of the Bach-Busoni Fugue in 
D major, which opened his program, per- 
mits the recollection of our prophecy of 
several years ago, as by his playing of that 
composition he revealed himself as a con- 
summate artist, one of great imagination, 
sure musicianship and an interpreter of the 
first rank. The very difficult Beethoven So- 
nata in E major was so clearly played that 
its intricacies seemed mere child’s play for 
the pianist and his scholarly reading aroused 
deserved enthusiasm in his confreres of the 
keyboard. A group by Brahms, numbers by 
Chopin, Ravel, Granados, Collins’ own Valse 
Capricieuse and two Liszt Rhapsodies were 
also inscribed on the program, but owing 
to other duties, they were not heard by this 
reviewer. The Edward Collins *recital may 
well be looked upon as one of the events of 
the season. Here is an artist whom Chicago 
is proud to claim as a resident. His success 
with the press was commensurate with the 
enthusiasm of the audience. 


SveTozAR BANovec SINGS 


At Orchestra Hall, on the same afternoon, 
Svetozar Banovec, operatic tenor, sang with 
the style of a routined operatic artist and 
was ably assisted by Jasna Blafka Bjankini, 
who not only deserves praise as an accom- 
panist, but also as a pianist. 

THE GONDOLIERS 

On May 18 the management of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, which is pre 
senting a nine weeks’ season of light opera 
at the Civic Theater, invited members of 
the press to witness the dress rehearsal of 
The Gondoliers, which held the boards dur- 
ing the week of May 19. The next attrac- 
tion will be The Yeoman of the Guard. 

Not having reviewed the other light operas 
that have taken place in the Civic Theater, 
we are not in a position to make compari 
but if The Bohemian Girl, which 
opened the season, and The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy, which followed, were presented on 
the same high standard as The Gondoliers, 
then we can fully understand why after the 
nine weeks’ spring season, the management 
expects to give another series of light operas 
at the same theater in the late summer or 
early fall. 

To single 


sons, 


; out an individual in the per- 
formance of The Gondoliers would indeed 
be an injustice, as the lengthy cast was 
uniformly excellent. The more important 
roles were entrusted to William Scholtz, 
Sarre Hill, Mark Daniels, Charles Kullman, 
Bertram Peacock, Henry Thompson, Mar- 
gery Maxwell (of the beautiful voice and 
lovely personality), Lois Johnston (a real 
comic opera prima donna), and Lorna Doone 
Jackson (a star). Then we have words of 
praise for Frank St. Leger, the conductor, 
who is fully at home in light opera, and 
for the veteran Charles Jones, a stage man- 
ager who has produced in Chicago and else- 
where many light operas since the days of 
the Castle Square Opera Company under the 
direction of the late Henry W. Savage. 
Thanks also to press agent Clayton for an 
invitation to a buffet; but when we heard 
that Volstead would be respected we took 
French leave. 


BrRILLIANT-LIVEN SCHOOL RECITAL 


The closing recital in the series given by 
the Brilliant-Liven Music School students, 
on May 18, at the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
Zeisler Hall. brought forth much fine tal- 
ent which has been carefully develope d along 
the lines that have given Sophia Brilliant- 
Liven and Michael Liven their eminent posi- 
tion as teachers. Each student heard, 
whether beginner or advanced, reflected that 














scholarship was divided between Opal Davis 
FRANCESCO 


Of Chicage Opera Association D A D D I 


SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING—RUDIMENTARY 
TRAINING FOR BEGINNERS—COACHING 
FOR OPERA AND RECITALS 


1720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, ML Harrison $755 


DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Chicago Public Schools 
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"ART OF SINGING 


624-625 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Phone 3614 Webster 
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Soprane 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TRACHERS OF SINGING 

Address 
Congress Hotel, Har. 3800 
Gunn School, Wab. 2898. 


Mrs. Devries: 
Mr. Devries: 





EMMA CANNAM 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
“Voice of great beauty’’—Prnestine Schumann-Heink 


501 McCormick Bidg. Chicago 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 


OF CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Vocal Studios: 
400 Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, tll. 
Phone 4109 Wabash 


HOWARD WELLS 


Pianist and Teacher 
Author “Tae Pianist’s Tous” 
“Ears, Brain anv Fincers” 


506 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, II. 


EDGAR NELSON 


Coaching, 








and 





Oratorio and Vocal Repertoire 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 


839 North Dearborn St. Chicago 





ESTHER LUNDY 


NE WCOMB 
SOPRANO 


Address Secretary: Chicage 





BRILLIANT - LIVEN 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
MICHAEL LIVEN. Director 
PIANO—VIOLIN—HARMONY 
820 Kimball Bldg 1956 een Blvd 
Tel eoaltng R159 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


PIANIST--ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Repertoire for Vocalists and Instrumentalists 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Home Phone: Edgewater 8921 


ELSE HARTHAN ARENDT 
SOPRANO 


“COLLIN 


Pianist — Composer 


Conductor 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Stuslivs Chicago 
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skillful training, and the more advanced and 
artist students heard again on this occasion 
continue to show steady progress. Unusual 
goed playing was that of Fay Segal in the 
Grieg Poetic Tone Picture No. 3 and Bee- 
thoven’s Rondo a Capriccio; Evelyn Teitel- 
baum in Tschaikowsky’s Barcarolle; Ruth 
Dworkin in the first movement of the Bach 
Italian Concerto and MacDowell’s Witches’ 
Dance; Rose Goldberg in numbers by Schu- 
bert-Liszt and Rubinstein; and Miriam 
Mesirow in the Bach Choeur de la Cantate, 
Chopin’s C major Etude and F sharp maior 
Impromptu, Sauer’s Moto Perpetuo in Oc- 
taves and the Moszkowski Valse Brillante. 
The younger students, who likewise gave 
rood account of themselves, included Blanche 
Goldstein, Florence Glaser, Edith Kosh, Vir- 
ginia Mesirow, Anita Olefsky, Helen Mo- 
tenko, Rita Fox and Hyman Lipshutz, pu- 
pils of Mme. Brilliant-Liven; Violet Koff- 
man, Ruth Grossberg, Bessie Goldberg and 
Clara Schneider, pupils of her assistant, Eve- 
lyn Shapiro. Marian Feigen, violin pupil of 
Mr. Liven, gave a fine performance of the 
Vieuxtemps Romance on. a Russian Theme, 
and with Miss Mesirow, of the B minor 
Sonata for violin and piano by Valentini. 
RENE Lunp SinGcs AT PLANETARIUM 


Rene Lund added much enjoyment to the 
musical program presented at a special dem- 
+ enka at the new Adler Planetarium on 
May by his exceptionally beautiful sing- 
ing Rs Star of Eve, from Tannhauser, and 
Deems Taylor’s A Song for Lovers. 
Brirain Composition Pupit 

Dorothy Foster, talented pupil in compo- 
sition of Radie Britain, presented two original 
compositions from her pen on her program 
at Michigan City, Ind., on May 16. An In- 
termezzo for violin was one of the prize 
winners in the recent Indiana State Com- 
posers Contest, and was excellently played 
by Joseph Rosenstein. A Gavotte for piano 
was played by Miss Foster. The number 
displayed a marked degree of originality and 
technical ability to express a chosen mood. 
From reports at hand, it was well received. 

Mrs. OtrrowAy Honorep 

To -honor Mrs. Elmer James Ottoway, 
president of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, and Mrs. William S. Ridgly, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of Music 
Clubs, the Chicago Woman's Club gave a 
luncheon in the Zeisler Room of the Chicago 
Woman's Club on May 21. Most interesting 
and illuminating talks were made by the hon- 
ored guests and others, and the musical end 
of the program was presented by Betty 
Dando, a recent state contest winner. Mar- 
garet Lester presided as chairman of the 
day. 
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Music Notes 

Artist violin students of Ludwig Becker 
gave a concert on May 22 at Kimball Hall, 
presenting a number of soloists and a string 
ensemble composed of members of the class. 

On May 17 in School Recital Hall, Bessie 
Williams Sherman presented Vera Mae 
Kane and Billy Brown in a recital, which 
was followed later in the afternoon by an- 
other by two more of her pupils, Harriet 
Eckmann and Jane Redman. 

Louise St. John Westervelt will present 
her voice pupils in recital June 3 in School 
Recital Hall. 

Final examinations for the collegiate class 
took place during the past week. They in- 
cluded all the departments: piano, voice, 
violin and public school music. The exami- 
nations have also been completed in the 
Liberal Arts department, English literature, 
psychology and pedagogy being covered. 

SENN A CapeL__tA CuHorus SINGS 

All who heard the remarkable singing of 
Senn A Capella Chorus at Orchestra Hall 
on May 22 realized fully that music in the 
schools has taken on a healthy impetus and 
that some of the choruses and orchestras 
measure up to professional standards. Senn 
A Capella Chorus is one of the outstanding 
developments of music in the schools, and 
under the direction of Noble Cain, the young 
people’s singing is truly remarkable. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EpUCATION 
May-TrmMe MeEpLEy 

For the annual spring festival of the Na 
tional College of Education, a May-time a. 
ley, given on May 23, at Harrison Hall i 
Evanston, Louise St. John Westervelt ar- 
ranged the musical program and trained and 
directed the chorus. There were dances and 
skits interspersed with numbers by a small 
orchestra and the chorus, the former playing 
music from Mendelssohn's Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, numbers by Burgmein, De- 
libes, Grieg, Friml and Ponchielli and accom- 
panying the dancers. The chorus, under the 
forceful leadership of Miss Westervelt, sang 
as a well trained body Titania’s Lullaby by 
Mendelssohn, Perkins’ Under a Texas Moon, 
Delibes’ Butterfly, and Light by Sinding. 
“SCHUMANN-HEINK MAKES SPEECH AT 

ProtecEr’s Desut”’ 

Under the above headline, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, in the Chicago Herald-Examiner of 
May 24, stated: “The audience which at- 
tended the recital of Brina Nelson, pianist, 
and Dorothy Lee Patswald, mezzo-contralto, 
at Curtiss Hall last night, reaped an unex- 
pected reward in the form of a most charm- 
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ROSA PONSELLE, 
who opened the Cleveland, Ohio, opera 
season in La Gioconda when the Metro- 
politan forces visited that city recently. 
As usual Miss Ponselle brought down 
the house and established herself more 
firmly than ever as the “darling of Cleve- 
lander’s hearts.” (Lumiere photo) 





ing speech from Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. Mme. Schumann-Heink spoke 
with the mixture of common sense and good 
humor that has made her universally beloved. 
She offered a welcome word in defense of 
the critics, cautioning the young artists not 
to resent adverse comment; telling, with a 
reproving shake of the finger at this depart- 
ment, of some of her own bad notices and 
how she had wept over them in solitude but 
eventually learned to profit therefrom. And 
with customary frankness she amusingly re- 
lated how she once had trouble with a high 
tone and feared she was losing her voice; of 
how she went to a critic, Herman Devries, 
for lessons and how that master talked to 
her, scolded her and showed her a few things 
‘and then I could sing again.’” 


Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLeGce ACTIVITIES 


3ernice Caine, pianist, pupil of Viola Cole- 
Audet, accompanied the children’s chorus at 
the May Festival sponsored by the Civic 
Music Association at the Gage Park Com- 
munity Center on May 23. 

Ernst H. C. Melbye, organ pupil of the 
college, played a recital at the Lutheran 
Memorial Church on May 4. He will give 
another recital there on June 1. The latter 
part of June, Mr. Melbye will appear with 
the choir of the Austen English Evangelical 
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Lutheran Church of the where 
he is organist. 

Robert Long and William Pfeiffer, artist 
pupils of Graham Reed, assisted in the re- 
cital of the pupils of Katherine Clark, promi- 
nent vocal teacher of Milwaukee, on May 22. 
The latter half of the program comprised 
Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden. Mary 
Kincheloe, soprano, another Reed pupil, is 
booked for a recital the latter part of June, 
under the auspices of the Charleston 
Women's Club, Charleston, W. Va. 

Helen Hanold, pianist, artist-pupil of Mois- 
saye Boguslawski, played for the high school 
commencement exercises at her home in Clin- 
ton, Wis., on May 29. 

Edward Collins, artist member of the piano 
faculty, appeared in concert at at Cather- 
ine’s College in St. Paul, May 22. 

EpitH Orens TriumpHs Asroap 

Edith Orens, 


Redeemer, 


who for six years studied in 
America with Mr. and Mrs. Herman De- 
vries, and who, as often published in the 
Musica. Courter, is scoring big success at 
the Antwerp Grand Opera, has just tri- 
umphed in that city as Anita in La Navar- 
raise by Massenet, and as Azucena in Verdi's 
Trovatore. Miss Orens has also sung in 
Antwerp with marked success as Charlotte 
in Werther, Carmen in Bizet’s opera and 
also in concert and recital. Miss Orens’ third 
season at the Antwerp Theater has been a 
succession of triumphs. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Nores 

The annual commencement exercises and 
concert of the American Conservatory will 
take place on June 16 at Orchestra Hall. The 
program will be given by artist students as- 
sisted by the fifty members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra with Adolf Weidig con- 
ducting. 

Karleton Hackett, well known critic, lec- 
turer and member of the American Conserva- 
tory faculty, addressed the General Cultural 
Survey class at Chicago University on May 
19, the topic being Music and Music Criti- 
cism. 

A Symphony of Song written in three 
movements by May Strong was sung by a 
chorus of 500 at the Ann Arbor Michigan 
Spring Festival with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Miss Strong is a member of 
the faculty of the Ann Arbor Music School 
and has been a student of Adolf Weidig for 
many years. 

Among the recent engagements of Marion 
and Mildred Hegenberger, artist pupils of 
Heniot Levy and Scott Willits, are the fol- 
lowing: Glenola Mother’s Day Tea and the 
Glenola, Jr. Annual Banquet at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel; the American Daugh- 
ters of Sweden, Blackstone Hotel and Amer- 
ican Legion Knights of Pythias Hall. 

An interesting recital was given on May 
21 in Studio Theatre by Frances Rasmussen, 
artist pupil of Adalbert Huguelet and Mis- 
chel Fanik, artist pupil of Kenneth Fiske, of 
the-American Conservatory faculty. 

The summer term of the American Con- 
servatory will extend six weeks, from June 
26 to August 6. ‘Practically all the leading 
teachers will be present. A special feature 
will be the master class of Josef Lhevinne, 
world-renowned pianist. JEANNETTE Cox. 





CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, Onto. — Flavia Seith and 
Frances Shapiro, students of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, won first places in com- 
petitions held by the Ohio Federation of 
Music Teachers at its convention in Youngs- 
town on May 7, 8 and 9. 

Miss Seith, seventeen year old pupil of 
Dorothy Price, won the Class E piano com- 
petition in which fourteen contestants were 
registered. She played Chopin’s Nocturne 
and Bach’s Invention in B minor. 

Little Miss Shapiro entered the Class D 
violin competition for children from eleven 
to thirteen years of age. She is just eleven 
and has only studied violin two years—that 


FLAVIA SEITH and F 


PUPILS PRIZE WINNERS 


with Herman Rosen at the Institute. She is 
now concertmaster of the Junior Orchestra 
and plays in several string ensembles. Her 
contest selection was a Handel Sonata. 

These two young Cleveland musicians had 
a great welcome from the Ohio music 
teachers, and Miss Price and Mr. Rosen re- 
ceived many congratulations for the results 
they have attained. 

Both girls come from musical families. 
Miss Seith’s father is an organist, and Miss 
Shapiro’s violin talent comes down through 
four generations. Her prize was $20 and a 
certificate in recognition of her ability. Miss 
Shapiro’s prize was $10 and a certificate. 


RANCES SHAPIRO, 


first prize winners in the competitions held by the Ohio Federation of Music Teachers, 


Vay 7 


to 9 
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What are the wild radio waves saying ? 


. 


No, e did not allude to it as “atomal” 


music. 


Elfrieda, w 


Prohibition is about as successful as the move- 
ment against jazz. 
— o 

Love of glory is what puts many persons into the 
profession of music. 

\ violin recital without hyphenated transcriptions 
is as extinct as the dodo. 

Modernistic music, too, started as a noble experi- 
ment, and now look at it. 


The coffee and the music are about on the same 
level in many American eating places. 


Radio brings good music into every home, and 


some of the homes should be told so. 


A musical layman is a person who buys concert 
and opera tickets; a musician is a person who does 
not. 

\ Viennese magazine instituted a waltz contest 
which has just closed. The jury, shortly to announce 
its decision, received 1,100 manuscripts. It appears 
then, that at least the chief musical industry of 
Vienna has not been appreciably curtailed by the in- 
vasion of American jazz. 

From the New York Times, May 18: “Present 
opportunities to obtain a hearing in England for 
operas by native English composers are not bright, 
according to a recent editorial in the London Morn- 
ing Post.” And according to the MusicAL CourrIER 
present opportunities to obtain a hearing in America 
for operas by native American composers, are not 
bright either. 

Next Wednesday, June 4, the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will wind up its European tour with 
a concert at Queen’s Hall, London. On June 6 
most of the organization will embark at Plymouth 
aboard the S. S. DeGrasse, the same vessel that 
carried them from New York on April 23. Twenty- 
cour were given abroad and the orchestra 
and its conductor, Toscanini, received acclaim from 
foreign critics and audiences. The tour was a 


concerts 


the 
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notable exposition of symphonic art as practised by 
the oldest American orchestra, and among those Eu- 
ropeans who heard it abroad, probably not one is left 
who still thinks of our land as consisting of tonal 
barbarians. 


A 


Strauss’ Salome was revived recently with tre- 
mendous success, in several cities of Germany. Evi- 
dently that is a country where individuals are permit- 
ted to hear and drink what they like, and to look 
after their own morals generally. 


~ 
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The newspapers may talk about the Chicago ban- 
ditti ; but the fact remains, nevertheless, that the city 
is safe and sane in the matter of grand opera. What 
with its civic performances in the winter and the 
Ravinia series in the summer, Chicago is the envy 
of most of the other large music centers of the 
world. 

——— 

Even Germany has stopped turning out great com- 
posers since she gave Richard Strauss to the world 
almost three-quarters of a century ago. Teutonic 
genius, following the trend of the present day, is 
busying itself with building the world’s largest and 
best steamships and passenger dirigibles. The future 
supply of Beethovens and Wagners evidently will 
not come from Deutschland. Its present output of 
important composers must be regarded as decidedly 
synthetic. 


a 


For the first time since the days of Stradivarius, a 
revolutionary change threatens for the violin. While 
New York is not to experience the new instrument 
until next season (when it is to be presented, so re- 
port runs, with the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra), at the present time artistic Paris is in the heat 
of discussion over the invention. It is the creation 
of M. Makhonine, who combines the attributes of 
scientist and musician. At the Salle Pleyel, under 
the auspices of the Societé des Concerts du Conser- 

vatoire, with the orchestra directed by Philippe Gau- 

bert, the new Makhonine violin was played several 
weeks ago by Cecilia Hansen, well known in America. 
The Stradivarius ideas have obtained since 1600 in 
the violin; the piano has changed consistently over 
the course of musical history; all other instruments 
have been adapted. Without changing the shape of 
the violin which stands as one of the paramount 
achievements of human ingenuity, M. Makhonine has 
applied radio principles to the tonal production, in 
the endeavor to increase its volume and rarefy its 
purity. He explains: “The keystone to the violin 
voice is the sounding post which is immediately be- 
neath the bridge of the instrument. Introducing a 
sensitive needle to the post which leads into a curious 
miniature loud-speaker, the pure timbre is filtered, 
clarified, and intensified.” M. Makhonine also con- 
tends that it is the duty of a soloist to obtain such 
sonority as to lift his music above an entire orchestra 
and because of changing conditions in auditoriums, 
that more volume is required. Makhonine is a Rus- 
sian engineer, inventor of non-inflammable gas, and 
recently ran an electric train from Moscow to Petro- 
grad on crude petroleum. Like Einstein, he is a vio- 
linist and possesses a rich collection of Guarnerius, 
Stradivarius and other noted makers. Makhonine 
says that his new idea is adaptable to all stringed in- 
struments. Miss Hansen played the Mendelssohn 
concerto, the Saint-Saens B minor concerto and 
shorter numbers at the Paris demonstration. The 
audience and critics were much interested in the 
tonal effects achieved on the Makhonine violin. 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL SHOULD 
BE ENDOWED 

In a brief address made during the commencement 
exercises of the Guilmant Organ School, at the First 
Presbyterian Church last week, Dr. William C. Carl, 
its founder and director, was praised for his courage, 
foresight, musicianship and persistence. It took 
courage of a rare order to found the school, and no 
less courage as well as persistence to carry it through 
all the long successful years of its existence. Dr. 
Alexander, pastor of the church, urged that the per- 
petuation of this great school be not dependent upon 
individuals but assured by a permanent endowment. 

This plan can not be too highly commended. It 
must appeal to every organist, to every music lover, 
to everyone interested in church work. 

Nearly two hundred graduates of this school have 
carried its high ideals far and wide. Its great influ- 
ence has been inestimable. Its permanency should 
not be subject to the vicissitudes of changing condi- 
tions, but should be firmly established upon the sup- 
port of an endowment fund held in trust for its needs 
so that it should be forever freed from material 
cares. 
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Synthetic Tone 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has recenty developed an instrument for the 
creation of synthetic tone. How they have ac- 
complished the task need not interest us for the 
moment. The importance to the musician of 
such experimentation is not the means but the 
results. 

We all of us are familiar with synthetic tones, 
for all tones except those of the siren or some 
forms of closed pipes are to some extent syn- 
thetic. 

It was long ago discovered that the reason for 
the difference in tone color between one instru- 
ment and another, or one human voice and 
another, was to be sought in differences of the 
upper partials or overtones. All of this has been 
gone into innumerable times, and although there 
is still more investigation to be done in the mat- 
ter, still a general idea of the facts should be 
familiar to every musician. 

In this the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has, however, another plan in view. It 
is not to take tones apart, but to put them to- 
gether. In other words, to take various ground 
tones and overtones and try them with different 
degrees of intensity in order to discover what 
the result will be. If it were possible to per- 
fectly imitate, for instance, the tone of the violin, 
we would arrive at a confirmation of the scfen- 
tific investigations that have been made as to 
the structure of violin tone. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such an instrument could have any 
musical value simply because it could imi- 
tate the tone of the violin or any other instru- 
ment. It might, however, have a value if, by 
combinations of the overtones, it could produce 
new tone colors, a thing which is entirely within 
the realm of possibility. 

It is also possible that makers of instruments 
might profit by such investigations. Makers of 
instruments, so far as we know, have never pic- 
tured tone to themselves in advance. The saxo- 
phone, which is a combination of a reed instru- 
ment and a brass instrument, was made in the 
shape we know it, and of the material with 
which we are familiar, chiefly as a matter of 
convenience and expediency. There was an 
old instrument known as the serpent, which was 
sort of saxophone, with holes instead of keys. 
It was made of leather and it was blown through 
a mouthpiece like a trombone. It had, however, 
the exaggerated conical shape of the saxophone 
and of some of the brass instruments, like the 
tubas. This is to say that, like the tuba, the 
saxophone starts with a small bore and expands 
rapidly to a large bore at the end. 

Presumably, Saxe found it difficult or impos- 
sible to build an instrument of this sort of wood, 
like a clarinet, flute or oboe, on account of the 
size of the bore and the shape and weight of the 
whole thing, and selected brass or an alloy of 
German silver, or whatever is used, as available 
substitute.. The result is the peculiar tone that 
the saxophone has. 

But supposing that, as a result of the experi- 
ments of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, inspired by du Val R. Goldthwaite of 
New York, new tones of great beauty were to 
be unearthed! It might then be possible for 
manufacturers to have the way pointed out to 
them of constructing new musical instruments 
that would give exactly this combination of syn- 
thetic overtones with the ground tone, and 
would provide the world with an entirely new 
sound experience. 

That orchestras have reached their limit in 
tone color is not to be thought. Within a very 
few years we have been provided with new 
and exquisitely beautiful colors, especially in 
the jazz bands of America, where saxophones 
and muted brass give us lovely combinations of 
tones never before conceived of, even by 
Strauss, Wagner or Debussy, not even by 
Berlioz. 

It is just barely possible that the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will give us a 
taste of a sound of unearthly beauty, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the scientists may 
not find means of developing an instrument with 
exactly that tone, if real scientists put their 
minds upon this acoustical problem. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


A correspondent, E. K., writes as follows: “I am 
in receipt of an examination paper from a Music 
Teachers’ Association which I do not care to join 
and at the same time I would like to be polite enough 
to answer the questions. I remember that you gave 
such a set of answers in your department some five 
or six years ago. I inclose selections from the list 
of questions (piano, vocal, violin, organ, etc.) sub- 
mitted tome. I would appreciate your suggesting the 
answers. .. . The Association gives to all successful 
candidates, an honor certificate, and permission to 
function as a teacher in the branch applied for. 
Thanking you, ete.” 

The questions and answers are subjoined : 

©. What do you understand by piano technic? 

A. Playing pieces faster than the composer in- 
tended. 

©. Describe the piano pedals. 

A. They are operated by straight sticks attached 
to metal foot rests shaped like an eclair. The whole 
apparatus looks like a large dollar sign. On many 
pianos, if the one pedal does not squeak, the other 
does. 

(). What is a sonata? 

A. Should the question not read, “Why is a 
Sonata ?” 

(. (amended). Why is a sonata? 

A. That too, mystifies most persons. 

©. Name and define five musical terms occur- 
ring in piano music. 

“Terms cash.” “I played this perfectly at 
home.” “Did I skip a page?” “I wish they wouldn’t 
put in so many sharps.” “‘‘Yes, mother, | practised 
just one hour.” 

©. Who invented the pianoforte? 

A. A man who hated children. 

(). -Name the pedals on the piano. 

A. The right and the left, and sometimes the 
middle. 

(). What is a Bach Invention? 

A. The lie he told when the church elders asked 
him why he invited ladies to his organ loft and treated 
them to beer. 

(). What course should you pursue with a pupil 
who has long, tapering fingers, the first joints na- 
turally curving upwards? and one with short, stubby 
fingers and compact wrists ? 

A. Put the fingers through a clothes wringer. 

(). What course would you pursue with a pupil 
who is overtemperamental and who does not use any 
judgment ? 

A. Speak to her mother privately. 

(). Name five eminent living pianists and men- 
tion their distinguishing characteristics. 

A. Josef Lhevinne—spells his name with an h. 
Leopold Godowsky—his daughter is a moving picture 
star. Ernest Schelling—always rises from his piano 
stool after finishing a concerto. Josef Hofmann— 
likes to ride in aeroplanes. Moriz Rosenthal—does 
not eat rice in any form. 

(). How should singers breathe? 

A. Through the nose or mouth, as it is not advis- 
able to use the ears or eyes for that purpose. 

(). What would you do for the voice of a begin- 
ner? 

A. Treat it with cyanide of potassium. 

©. Define the following terms: Pedal point, pas- 
sacaglia, three-inch pressure, mixture 3 rank, free 
reed, transposition. 

A. What has a knowledge of automobile mech- 
anism to do with music? 

©. Outline a course of study covering the first 
year of vocal training. 

A. Take eight lessons and sing Vissi d’Arte and 
Caro Nome at an audition for Gatti-Casazza. 

©. When should a student begin the study of 
oratorio and opera? 

A. About twenty minutes after ten. 

(J. What would you teach a beginner during 
the first lesson? 

A. To use the doormat on rainy days; to refrain 
from eating garlic just before the lesson ; and to pay 
tuition bills promptly. 

(. What do you consider the most helpful text 
books? 

A. “One Hundred Ways to Use a Punching 
Bag,” and “How to Play Draw Poker.” 

©. How would you correct the heavy, scratching 
tone sometimes encountered in developing martele 
staccato on the violin? 

A. Strike the offender a heavy blow in the face, 
or pinch the fleshy part of the arm. 


Q. What is the bridge of a violin? 
A. The part that looks like a segment of Swiss 
cheese. 
©. What is the difference between an oratorio 
and an opera. 
A. About six dollars. 
Q. What is the difference between a symphony 
concert and a chamber music recital ? 
A. About 1500 people. 
©. How can you overcome throaty singing? 
A. Keep quiet. 
©. What did Wagner do for opera? 
A. He invented the light motif and the darkened 
auditorium. Also he made opera longer and thicker. 
©. What influences outside of music greatly 
aided the growth of the Romantic movement ? 
A. Kissing, moonlight, motoring, dancing, cock- 
tails, short skirts and the disappearance of the corset. 
©. What is a virginal? 
A. A term of reproach among chorus girls. 
Who was Martini? 
He invented a cocktail with an olive in it. 
What is portamento ? 
A piece of hand baggage. 
What is a tenor robusto? 
A tenor with a large stomach. 
(). What is a tenor leggiero? 
A. A tenor with funny legs. 
©. Which opera composer exerted the greatest 
influence on vocal art, Gluck, Mozart, Wagner, Ros- 
sini, Verdi, or Puccini? 
A. Yes. 
eRe 
Even the politest cultured European must smile at 
the recent utterance of William L. Ward, a political 
leader, who said after the Westchester County Mu- 
sic Festival just finished: “In ten years we will have 
10,000 Westchester County children playing on mu- 
sical instruments. By this very reasonable human 
thing Westchester realty values will be swelled.” 
nee 


Another notable dictum of the moment is that of 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes: “Toscanini has 
nothing to fear from Rudy Vallee.” 

nme 


Hell hath no fury like the woman who is marooned 
in the lobby of Carnegie Hall for three-quarters of 
an hour because of arrival one minute after the start 
of the symphony. 

2 ® 

Some foreign population figures in Greater New 
York: 

Germans, 450,000 | 

Russian, 430,000 


920,000 
French, 4 1,000 | 


920,000 
That probably explains why the Italians make as 

much noise at the Opera, as all the rest of the 

alien listeners put together. 

nme 


Rubin Goldmark corrects Variations in a belief 
which its conductor and many other persons have 
long harbored, that George Gershwin fashioned his 
Rhapsody In Blue under the supervision of Gold- 
mark. That master writes: “Lest I be accused in 
the future of decking myself in borrowed plumage, 
I wish to tell you, that I had no hand in Gershwin’s 
well known composition. It is true that George came 
to me at three different periods to do a little theo- 
retical work of various kinds. However, it was only 
after its first performance that he played the Rhap- 
sody for me. So all the credit goes to George alone. 
It seems only proper to set this right.” 


a 
Pueblo, Col., 


Italian 


May 15, 1930. 
Dear Variations : 

You remarked in one of your issues some time ago that 
no pianist in the United States plays Raff in recital. J am 
sending you a program inclosed which will show you that 
there is at least one “old timer” in our land. 

Yours truly, 


° Lota Rutu EAstsurn. 


The program sent by Miss Eastburn is that of her 
graduation recital, May 27, from the Schwinger 


School of Music, at Denver, Col. And aside from 
playing the March in D, op. 91, No. 4, by Raff, Miss 
Eastburn also was unconventional enough to perform 
two American Dance Tunes (in concert arrange- 
ment) by David W. Guion; Weber’s Perpetuum 
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Mobile, and the C sharp minor piano concerto by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
ere 
A preacher declared the other day that 1930 marks the 
end of the jazz age, Evidently his radio needs new tubes.— 
The Sun. 
nme 


“Modernist composers may be ‘musical bootleg- 
gers’ as you called them not long ago,” writes T. H., 
“perhaps because they consider some of the musical 
laws foolish and do not care to obey them.” 

nme 

It is estimated that it costs about $5,000 for an 
opera singer to launch herself properly, not counting 
the expense for photographs. 

ere 

Last week the daily newspapers published an 
item to the effect that a “Mrs. Edward MacDowell” 
had received an annuity of $2,500 from the estate of 
her husband, recently deceased, who left $250,000. 

The information caused many persons to send 
congratulations to another Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
who is the widow of t'.c distinguished American 
composer. That lady has in consequence been greatly 
embarrassed, for she receives no annuity and her hus- 
band left only a small estate which his will bequeathed 
to the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H. 

The musical Mrs. MacDowell has kept the project 
alive by giving recitals and by gathering about her 
a group of generous persons who through financial 
contributions and other aid enable the MacDowell 
Association to remain the important undertaking into 
which it has developed. 

Mrs. MacDowell, of the MacDowell Colony, writes 
to the MustcaL Courter: “I am glad that my name- 
sake is receiving the benefit of the $250,000 fund, but 
of course, I cannot help wishing that some kind pa- 
tron had left such an amount to me, so that | could 
in turn donate it to the MacDowell Association, for 
the benefit of our artist colony.” 

eR e® 

In Schenectady, the other day, the General Elec- 
tric Company gave the first completely successful 
public demonstration of ‘Television,” the latest de- 
velopment in motion picture invention. 

In the Schenectady theatre sat an orchestra which 
was led by a “telephoned” screen picture of a conduc- 
tor standing in a studio miles away. It was explained, 
too, that through Television, one conductor could 
lead a thousand or more orchestras simultaneously. 

The talkies are the unemployment bugaboo of or- 
chestral players. Now the same fright seems to be 
facing orchestral conductors. 

Suppose all the symphony orchestras in the world 
combined to put a merged baton into the hands of 
Toscanini. The thought is impressive. 

eR eR 

The piano, it is announced, is now fighting for its life 
in the American home. And one we heard the other night 
was taking a terrible beating —Evening Post. 

RR eR 

Mozart is fast coming into his own. There has 
long been a much advertised Mozart cigar. Now 
there is also a Mozart Golf Circle, consisting of links 
enthusiasts, who belong to the Mozart Society (New 
York) of which Mrs. Noble McConnell is president. 
F. M. F. sends this bulletin: “Who would have 
thought to see Mozart and a mean mashie in such 





— 
THE INVISIBLE PRIMA DONNA. 
The Agent: “Well, Mr. Impresario, here’s the soprano 
I spoke to you about.” 
The Impresar:o: “I know she sings well, but she is too 
old to be exhibited to the public.” 
The Agent: “Well, remember I recommended her for 
the roles of the Priestess in Aida and the Forest Bird 
in Siegfried.” 


Drawn especially for the Musicat Courier by Alemin 
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association? I watched the Mozart golfers at 
play the other afternoon. One of them sliced het 
ball badly. Being somewhat familiar with the un- 
familiar works of Mozart, I could not help murmur- 
ing “Cosi fan Tutte’—which, you may or may not 
know, means ‘They All Do It’.” 
eRe 
A department store in New York is advertising 
“Opera Shoes.” They probably are of two kinds: 
creakless, for those who wish to effect a quiet exit 
before the end of the opera;-and reinforced, for 
those who remain and have their toes trampled upon 
by the prematurely departing. 
2 Re ® 
Mary Lewis, opera singer, refuses to act in a 
moving picture requiring her to imitate Eve or Go- 
diva sartorially. The movie magnates, notoriously 
uninformed in high art matters and persons, prob- 
ably got names mixed, and applied to Mary Lewis 
when they really meant Mary Garden. 
nme 
This department used to tell of the racetrack vic- 
tories of that gallant colt, Damrosch. Now Allegret- 
to, the aptly named son of Damrosch, is on the turf, 
and the other day he won his first race at Aurora, 
Ii. 


Cios 


nen es 


Radio Announcer—‘In conclusion, therefore, | 


ask you to try a tube of Pyrodent, which you can 
obtain at the nearest drug store in your neighbor- 
hood. And now the Pyrodent Orchestra will play for 
you the Rhapsody Historique in which you will hear 
the musical story of a nation whose folk songs are 
made into an epic of its sufferings and triumphs; its 


MUSICAL COURIER 

pride in victory, its pain in defeat; its joys and woes; 
its highest delight and deepest melancholy. The 
music will speak to you of wild mountains and peace- 
ful valleys; slumbering hamlets and vivid cities; 
gloomy forests and cheerful farms; rushing rivers 
and ——” 

Listener-in (wonderingly )—“‘What is it I was to 
buy at the nearest drug store?” 

nnre 

In the Evening Post of April 29: ‘Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison has a 
curious hobby. He is interested in music, especially 
in singing. He has a sort of singing school or 
chorus, made up of employees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

No wonder that the Evening Post considers it 
“curious” when an American Government official 
shows any interest whatsoever in music. Our pub- 
lic servants are notoriously lacking in that respect 
and our Government, as the MusicaL Courier has 
often pointed out, is intensely concerned with the 
welfare of cows, and cotton, and canals, but not at 
all with the progress of our composers, compositions, 
and artistic creative talent generally. 

One wonders, by the way, what kind of music is 
sung by Commissioner Aitchison’s chorus. As 
Orpheus said centuries ago in an interview given 
to a reporter on the Delphos Herald: “There is 
music, and music.” 

ze 

\ news item says that Sigmund Romberg, com- 
poser of popular music, possesses a music library of 
5,000 volumes. Aha! 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Tuning in With Europe 


Mahler, having just been “Discovered” by most 
of the English public, is very much to the fore in 
the musical discussions of the day. There are many 
pros and cons, and many attempts to explain the 
curious apathy—if not antipathy—toward Mahler 
in nearly all countries except Germany; for what- 
ever we may feel personally about the composer, this 
hostility is certainly out of proportion with the 
value of the works themselves. One of the best 
explanations is given by W. J. Turner in The New 
Statesman, and it is worth quoting at length. 


The Bigger Noise 


‘A composer of great and original personality,” 
Mr. Turner, “is only likely to become popular during or 
after his lifetime if his talents, along the ordinary lines of his 
art, are so extraordinary as to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the public in displays of virtuosity. To put it in another 
way: it was Wagner’s sheer capacity to make a bigger and 
a more effective noise than any other contemporary or earlier 
omposer that made all opposition and criticism of his music 
iltimately hopeless. In the face of the Wagnerian climaxes 
was powerless. Brahms, Schumann, Joachim and 
famous contemporary musician might have 
pointed out the crudities of thought and expression in 
Wagner's music, and Hanslick and every other critic might 
have argued cogently against the Wagnerian formulae; but 
even if the public had been musical enough to have per- 
ceived the truth of their statements and reasonings, a single 
first-rate performance of the Tannhauser overture would 
have sent it into a frenzy of applause. It is quite right that 
this should be so, for the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating; but the fact that we eat a pudding with relish is 
proof only of our enjoyment, not of the pudding’s real 
value, because we may die immediately after it. If our 
palate is not well-balanced and in a healthy state we cannot 
rust our appetite.” 


Says 


the criti 


every other 


The writer goes on to explain how the law of 
psychology, by which every human being tends 
naturally to follow the line of least resistance, oper- 
ates to exalt the obvious, the “easily recognized dex- 
terity or virtuosity in matters essentially common- 
place, banal and cheap” in the popular mind. 


Ten-Ball Conjurors 


“The cheapness without the virtuosity would not suffice, 
for is it not everywhere around us? What we, the common, 
ordinary public, want to see and love to enjoy is this same, 
everyday, understandable cheapness, made prodigious by scale 

r speed or other unmistakable magnifier. Thus Wagner, who 
had that magnifying gift or talent was, as Mr. Ernest New- 
man has pointed out, popular with the public from the start. 
It was only the more exacting musicians and more critical 
minds who found difficulty in enjoying him. They always 
have had difficulty and always will. What makes a con- 
juror able to keep ten balls in the air simultaneously where 
an ordinary man can only keep two? We call it ‘talent,’ or, 
it extreme enough, ‘genius,’ and applaud it. But suppose a 
conjuror came on to the stage one day and did not merely 
keep ten balls in the air by moving his hands so much 
more quickly and surely than the ordinary man can move 
his hands, but put his hand behind his back, spoke to 
the balls and they mounted in the air and stayed moving 
there without his touching them! What do you think 
would be the effect at any music-hall if that happened? I 
tell you there would be a panic of terror and the man might 
be lynched. This is exactly what happens when a great 
creative artist of power and originality arrives. Don’t 
imagine. people want to hear him! They don’t; they can’t 
get far enough away from him. He terrifies them out of 
their wits—as Shelley did, as Beethoven did, as Spinoza did, 


as Jesus did. Or, he is so wholly remote and incompre- 
hensible that they don’t even know he is there. 
And a Six-Ball One 

“When we come to Mahler, however, we come to a six 
ball conjuror following a ten-ball conjuror in precisely the 
same line of tricks. That is why Mahler has never had 
the great popularity in this country of Wagner. He arrived 
too late. By the time we heard his works we were too 
completely, too enthusiastically Wagnerites, and very soon 
afterwards a new Wagner had arisen, another ten-ball con- 
juror, or perhaps only an eight- or nine-ball conjuror, 
Richard Strauss; but his tricks were new and he completely 
blotted out Mahler for us.” 
4n Authentic Vein 

Mr. Turner concludes by adding that nevertheless 
Mahler, like Wagner, had “‘an authentic and individ- 
ual vein, though a very, very slight one. It is hardly 
perceptible in the electric, grandiose Eighth Sym- 
phony, with its emotional chromaticism and_inces- 
sant shouting. Nevertheless, it exists, and it makes 
Mahler’s music often sympathetic to me; he is less 
sure of himself, less effective and more sensitive 
than Wagner, but he is like Wagner in being an 
adroit showman of very ordinary and superficial 
emotions. If we knighted Mahler, we should have 
to make Wagner a peer.” Cc. S. 

|The public generally, and the majority of musi- 
cians and critics, grant to Mahler no such eminence 
as Mr. Turner accords him. His admirers usually 
say: “Wait; Mahler will come into his own. Bach, 
Beethoven, and Wagner also were not entirely un- 
derstood in their day.” 

That argument is fallacious: In the case of those 
three innovators, musical matter came into being 
which had entirely new and hitherto unexperienced 
aspects. Its unfamiliarity puzzled the experts and 
of course the laymen. Mahler’s music makes no 
such bid. It does not present any tonal material 
not easily within the grasp of generations who know 
their Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, 
Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, and Brahms. The 
attitude of the objectors to Mahler is not that his 
music offers difficult problems but that it is too easily 
understood ; that it skirts the superficial; is not on 
the level of his “programmatic” intentions; and tries 
to make up in outward pretentiousness what it lacks 
in originality and depth. 

In short, so the general view runs, Mahler is a 
master of construction and craftsmanship, and an 
intellectual as well, but is wanting in the greatest 
quality of the towering masters—he lacks musical in- 
spiration of an exalted order. 

Ambitious Mahler was, wonderfully so; as am- 
bitious as Icarus. But Mahler, like Icarus, attempted 
to ride into the sun, had his wings singed, and fell 
back to earth—The Editor.| 


PAUL ROBESON IN LONDON . 
Americans have read with satisfaction of the suc- 
cess in London of Paul Robeson. His interpretation 
of Othello has been received as a masterpiece, and 
the cabled dispatches referred to the reception ac- 
corded him as a “frenzy of applause.” The Times 
says that old playgoers searching their memories 
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could recall no such scene in a London theater in 
many years. 

One had almost fallen into the error of mention- 
ing this as Robeson’s “surprising” success, but there 
is, in fact, nothing surprising about it. Robeson has 
proved himself to be an artist of extraordinary gifts, 
and a man who works hard and faithfully at what- 
ever he undertakes. Had he not felt himself fully 
prepared and equal to his task he would not have 
gone on the stage of the Savoy Theater in London 
in Othello. It is this meticulous care in preparation 
that is part of the Robeson genius, but it is far from 
true in his case, as it always has been in every case, 
in spite of dicta to the contrary, that “genius is the 
art of taking pains.” It is nothing of the sort, al- 
though the true genius is always painstaking. 

Those who know him well will realize that Robe- 
son’s success is due to the immense reserve force and 
control that he has beneath the vivid fervor of his 
personality. Even in ordinary conversation those 
characteristics emerge, and in the art of song as well 
as in drama he brings them into play with over- 
whelming impressive mastery. 

eelatiens 


MUSIC A BUSINESS “BOOSTER” 

Speaking to 1,000 members of the Westchester 
County Women’s Republican Club at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore on May 20, William L. Ward, 
veteran Republican leader, praised the county build- 
ing and welfare program and foresaw country realty 
values being increased by public musical education. 

“In ten years,” said Mr. Ward, “we will have 
10,000 children playing on musical instruments, with 
the spiritual awakening which that means. No one 
can be very bad if you make him sing. By this very 
reasonable human thing Westchester realty values 
will be swelled.” 

This is vision of a kind, and perhaps the only kind, 
that appeals to business men and business women. 
They think little and care less for “spiritual awak- 
ening” unless it gives promise of bringing some ma- 
terial return. Men will think of music as valuable if 
it increases their wealth; women will approve of 
spiritual awakening in their children if it makes 
them more ruly; and both men and women will be 
delighted if the introduction of music into a com- 
munity adds to the general orderliness and decorum 
of its inhabitants. 

Being an astute politician, Mr. Ward adopts the 
popular point of view. He realizes that no appeal 
to public approval will be effective unless music is 
proved to be something beyond music. Mere “spirit- 
ual uplift” is politely snubbed. To be received into 
polite society, music must raise real estate values ; 
“no one can be very bad if you make him sing !’’"—So 
singing, or music, is an asset to the community be- 
cause it makes people good! 

However, let us not forget that the end justifies 
the means. If such propaganda is necessary to in- 
duce politicians to build county centers and under- 
take welfare programs, by all means let us have it. 
To the musician and the genuine music lover, music 
is sufficient of itself without any appendages of up- 
lift and powers of moral suasion, and many a man 
or woman, boy or girl, may be subjected to the in- 
fluence of music for these extraneous reasons and 
become, as a result, a musician or music lover. 

But is it not appalling to be forced to realize that 
public funds are to be obtained for musical endeavor 
only if one is able to prove that music is definitely 
a social utility? In Europe, music, drama, poetry, the 
arts, have been supported by governments as a mat- 
ter of course. We, in America, have to make ex- 
cuses for such support, and the maintenance of a 
municipal, state or national opera house, concert hall, 
symphony orchestra or conservatory would be, with 
us, a sensation approaching scandal. 

Conditions are almost as bad in the schools. Real 
music teaching by professional musicians is gradually 
being introduced into the curricula, but it is always 
argued that children should study music because by 
so doing they are able to get credits towards gradua- 
tion. A good reason to study music! 

The end justifies the means! Real musicians are 
interested in the progress of music. That is the end 
we are striving for and we will make no mistake in 
justifying ourselves as did Mr. Ward of Westchester 
County. Let us urge, therefore, that “no one can be 
very bad if you can make him sing”—or play, or be 
otherwise musical; the introduction of music in a 
large way into any community will indubitably in- 
crease real estate values, as well, be it added, as all 
other values, because of the immense throngs of peo- 
ple that festivals and other occasions will bring, and 
because of the influx of better people as residents. 

These are all facts, and every musician should fol- 
low Mr. Ward’s example and urge them in favor of 
music. The end justifies the means! 
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Also Agrees With Rabbit Pie 
Editorial 

New York, N. Y. 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

Your excellent editorial entitled Rabbit 
Pie in the issue of May 10 pleased me great- 
ly. It may interest you to see the enclosed 
leaflet on Breathing which was adopted by 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1916 and also by the N. Y. Sin:- 
ing Teachers’ Association (formerly Nation- 
al Association of Teachers of Singing) in 
the same year. 

Accept it with my compliments and make 
such use of it as you may desire. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WaAtter L. Bocert. 

The pamphlet referred to by Mr. Bogert 
reads as follows: 


1. In 
breath. 

2. The breath comes from 
spongy bodies, having no 
beyond elasticity. 

3. The lungs are 
respiration, 

4. There are two sets 
one for inspiration and the 
twenty-two or more in all. 

5. The principal muscles of inspiration are the 
diaphragm and the intercostal muscles that elevate 
the ribs and evert their lower borders. These mus 
cles expand the body, thereby causing the lungs 
to expand, which thus draw in the breath. 

6. The chief muscles of expiration are the four 
sets of abdominal muscles and_ the intercostal 
muscles that depress the ribs. (The diaphragm is 
not a muscle of expiration.) These muscles con 
tract the body, thereby contracting the lungs, which 
~ expel the breath. 

The ordinary act of expiration is largely 
cain, the resilience of the chest walls and the 
elasticity of the lungs being sufficient to produce it 

8. The lungs and the respiratory muscles may 
be termed the Motor of the voice-producing mech 
anism. 

9. As the vibration of the vocal cords which 
originate the tone and the continuation of this 
vibration depend entirely upon the breath, and 
as the breath depends on the lungs and the respira- 
tory muscles, it follows that it is of the greatest 
importance that the lungs and the respiratory 
muscles should be strong and well under the con- 
trol of the singer; for without mastery of the 
motive power, all else is unavailing. 

To achieve this control as quickly as possible, 
physical exercises, apart from singing, are neces 
sary for the developing and strengthening of the 
entire breathing apparatus. Such exercises have 
also a great value in building up the general 
health, the possession of which is an essential for 
the successiul singer. 

. In order to give the lungs the greatest 
possible freedom to expand, the chest should be 
held as high and as expanded as is comfortable. 

12. As the bony structure of the chest is largely 
suspended from above, being attached to other 
bones at the neck, shoulders and back, and as it 
is free and unattached below, the greatest motion 
during respiration should take place about its 
lower portion, where there is the greatest freedom; 
i.e., the correct action of the breath mechanism 
should resemble that of the hand-bellows, which is 
always controlled at the larger end. 

13. Therefore, during singing, if the chest be 
held high and fairly stationary, the point of great 
est motion caused by breathing should be in the 
region of the diaphragm or below it. 
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Voice Production the motive power is 


which are 
their own 


the lungs, 
activity of 
controlled by the muscles of 
of respiratory muscles, 
other for expiration, 


The control of the breath would most logic 
ally and most naturally be accomplished ‘bellows 
fashion,” by the control independently of the 
muscles of inspiration and the muscles of expira 
tion, or by a balancing or opposition of one set 
serine, the other. ‘ 

The development of firm, strong muscles in 
the ‘region of the diaphragm and below it will 
give the singer a feeling of support for be | breath, 
and decrease any tendency to sing off r 

16. No attempt to control the eat *eholld be 
made at the larynx. 

17. In general, no action of the breath mechanism 
should be allowed which would tend to produce 
interference with the voice mechanism. 

18. Perfect control of the breath means: 

(a) Ability to fill the lungs to their capacity 
either quickly or slowly; 

(b) Ability to breathe out as quickly or as 
slowly as occasion deman S$; 

(c) Ability to suspend -— yo with the 
throat open, whether the lungs are full 
or not, and to resume the process at will 
without one lost any of the already 
inspired breath 
Ability to omake under the same restric- 
tions; 

Ability to sing and to sustain the voice 
on an ordinary breath 

Ability to breathe quietly as often as 
text and phrase permit 
Ability to breathe so that the fullest 
inspiration brings no fatigue; 

Ability so to economize the breath that 
the reserve is never exhausted; 

Ability to breathe so naturally, so unob- 
trusively, that neither breath nor lack 
of breath is ever suggested to the listener. 


No Lover of Jazz 
Coeur d'Alene, 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

If the doctors note any increase in the 
number of asthmatic cases, it is probably 
due to the circumstance that the air is be- 
ing worn thin or shot full of holes by radio 
transmission waves. 

Night and day, Sundays and week days 
fair weather and foul, in times of stress and 


Idaho. 


crisis as in times of tranquillity, the land is 
lying under an infernal miasma of jazz, 
whoopee and coon songs, and a blare, blatter 
and bedlam of noise and din that must re- 
joice the spirits in hell. 

“The mountain groaned, and brought forth 
a mouse.” Twentieth century civilization 
and science have vaunted themselves to the 
skies, and brought forth—radio. Thousands 
are asking themselves whether stunned ears, 
shattered nerves and desolated aesthetic 
souls is not too high a price to pay for the 
“blessings” of science. The old religion 
gave bread and fish, but the new religion 
science—gives stones and serpents. 

The human race is “up in the air” now 
adays—first airplanes, then radio. We shall 
soon have to police the air as we police auto- 
mobile traffic, and require radio owners to 
confine their noise making to two or three 
hours a day instead of eight or ten. Then 
we will not feel like committing murder so 
often when our neighbors wake us up at 
twelve at night, and before six in the morn- 
ing; when they perpetrate that atrocity, 
“music in the morning;” and when they cut 
off Wagnerian arias and Beethoven sym 
phonies and tune in on jazz devil-tattoos. 

Some say that America is a pagan nation. 


Pagan Rome had a sort of de- 
based religion, just as we have. But Rome 
had culture, which we have not. Therefore 
she was a little ahead of us. A nation that 
whoops along on the jazz route on the Sab 
bath days as well as on week days has not 
even the beginning of culture, which is good 
taste and savoir faire. 

The chief trouble with radio—and radio 
is a great trouble nowadays to the few 
thousands of elect souls still left in the 
country, and who are its salt and worth all 
the millions of morons taken together—is 
that radio has been captured by “big busi- 
’ Big business gives the people, not 
what the people need, but what the people 
want, or what it makes them want. It 
panders to the lowest musical and intellectual 
tastes, because these tastes are shared by the 
largest number of people—and numbers 
count in business. Then it gradually ex- 
tends the corruption to a larger circle—ap- 
petite grows by what it feeds on. “The more 
customers, the more money”—these were the 
only words of an address that [' caught over 
a radio this evening—they are walle of 
radio as it is today. 

A certain New York 

“Radio is spreading the gospel of good 
music. Some one else said, “Paucity of 
thought can no longer be covered with flights 
of oratory, for the radio audience wants a 
careful, logical analysis of facts.” Both 
these statements are as false as that bottom- 
less pit that modern squeamishness does not 
permit us to name very often. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) CHARLES Hooper. 


I disagree. 


’ 
ness. 
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The triumphant progress of Toscanini and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
through Europe continues unabated. 

Schubert Music Club (Edward Mar- 
getson, director) gave its spring festi- 
val on May 23. 

Dai Buell gave one of her delightful May 
Day parties at which four hundred were 
in attendance. 

Ernesto Bertimen has resumed his teaching 

at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios after 

a month in Havana, Cuba, where he 

conducted classes at the Internacional 

Conservatorio. 

Cross of the Legion of Honor has 
been bestowed upon James Francis 
Cooke, president of the Theodore Pres- 
ser Company, and also of the Presser 
Foundation. 

George Liebling = hold a master class in 
os wood, Cal., this summer. 

Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry will sail for Eu 
rope on June 6, where she expects to 
remain until the beginning of September. 


The 


The 


Milhaud’s new opera, Christopher Colum- 
bus, recently produced in Berlin, has 
been hailed as “a synthesis of modern- 
ity” both musically and dramatically. 
Prime Minister of Saxony has apolo- 
gized to Elisabeth Rethberg for the ac- 
tion of the Dresden police who arrested 
her without warning at the conclusion 
of one of her recitals in that city. 
Westchester County, N. Y., formally dedi- 
cated its new $1,000,000 Community Cen- 
ter building last week during the course 
of its sixth annual Music Festival. 
Ravel’s new opera, L’Enfant and Le Sorti 
lege, will have its American premiere in 
San Francisco in er. with Clare 
Clairbert (Madame Coloratura) in one 
of the leading roles. 
Margaret Matzenauer is spending the sum- 
mer in her new Hollywood home. 
George Anthiel’s new opera, Transatlantic, 
was given its world’s premiere in Frank- 
fort and won an ovation for the com- 
poser. 


The 
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Musi DIFFICULT 


“IT am a young man eighteen years of 
age, and a graduate of a high school in 
Germany where | also took my first semes- 
ter of music at the Royal Academy of Music 
in Munich (piano). A few months ago I 
came to New York, where I entered a small 
private institution. Now I would like to asl 
you what I have to do to prepare for a 
real musical career as a pianist and 
ductor. Is my age, eighteen years, too old 
I am able to play the Chopin waltzes; Bee 
thoven sonatas and the technical exercises 
of Czerny. Should I pick up any stringed 
instrument, for 


PROFESSION 


con 


instance, the cello?” 
H. G. 

It is my opinion that you are too old 
to contemplate a serious musical career 
as an instrumentalist, unless you have 
sufficient income to enable you to study 
at best five or six years more. To be 
come a conductor you would have to tak« 
thorough courses in harmony 
point, instrumentation and conducting, 
which would also mean severai years 

For the field of popular music your 
piano playing would probably be suff 
cient after more study; although, if you 
go to our hotels and other places where 
popular music is played, you will hear 
many really excellent pianists. Poor 
performers have no chance here at all, 
as the leaders can get good men for the 
same price as poor namely, the 
union rate. 

Music is a difficult profession, and un 
less one has real talent and an 
start the chance of success is small 
PUBLISHERS OF 


counter 


ones 


early 


MAKING SINGING A Joy 
“Will you kindly give me publishers of the 
book which is advertised in your magazine 
Making Singing a Joy, by Adelaide Ge 
scheidt ?” , Worcester, Mass 
The book can be: secured at all music 
dealers or direct from Miss Gescheidt at 
15 West 74th Street, New York 
AMERICAN CHAIRMAN Of 
ScHOOL 


FONTAINEBLEAt 


“I would greatly appreciate it if you 
could tell me where I can get information 
about the Summer School at Fontainebleau, 
France.’ E. F., Sea Gate, N. Y 

Francis Rogers is the American chair 
man. He can be reached at 144 East 
62nd Street, New York. 

Appress OF Ponp 

“Kindly furnish us 

the Pond Bureau in 


SUREAU 
with the 
New York 
G. G., St. Louis, Mé 
25 West 43rd Street, 


addre ss of 


The address is 
New York. 


An impressionistic sketch by Frederique Mayer of Paul Stassevitch conducting one of the burning episodes from Tschaikowsky’'s 
Romeo and Juliet overture at Carnegie Hall last January, when he led eighty members of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in 
fine performances of the Mozart Jupiter Symphony and the Tschaikowsky work, 
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European Prestige for American Artists 
Recitals, Orchestral engagements, Operatic per- 
formances booked through 


OFFICE MONDIAL | 


FELIX DELGRANGE 
American Dept. Immeuble Pleyel 
252, Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 


Write for Booklet C containing all information 


“von STEUBEN 


SOPRANO 
o Leading Soprano—Philharmontic Bané of Newark 
D Met. RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 


GRETE KAHLERT 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANIST—-VOCAL COACH 
Sherman Square Studios—160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Enpicorr 5754 or Trararcar 6701 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


163 West 87th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4829 


MARGUERITE HOBERT 


VOCAL TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE OF D. ALBREOHT THAUSING 
mens ed of Vocal Therapy 


West T4th 8t., New York 
Tel. : Trafalgar “Tse no answer, call Susquehanna 4500 

















GEMUNDER 


7 
L SOPRANO 
L 
A 


LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS sOCOBPTE 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N.Y. et 2634 
Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
ASSISTANT TO RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
246 W. 73rd St., N. ¥. C. Tel. Trafalgar 2970 





Studio 


Raymond BAUMAN 


ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER — COMPOSER — PIANIST 
Srupio: 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 5860-9823 


* O’ TOOL 


Creative Piano Technic 
New Yore—2? W. T2nd 8. 
PHILADELPHIa—BSutor Bchool of Musie 
TrentTon—Conservatory of Music 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, W~man’s Chorus and Piano 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ELIZABETH A. 


VALDIES 


SOPRANO 


PUPIL OF DB RESZKE AND 
SABATINI 


Studio— 
1730 Broadway, New York City 
Tel.: Circle 0599 


SCHMITZ 


SUMMER MASTER SESSION 


Classes in Technic, Interpretation and En- 
semble with String Quartet 


June 23rd to August 2nd, 1930 
933 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 
in conjunction with 


- THE RINQUEST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


For particulars address 
BOGUE-LABERGE, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF Music NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Carl Adams, head 
of the English department of the Conserva- 
tory, recently presented a program before 
members of the Dramatic Club of the Garret 
Players of the Conservatory. 

An evening of modern music by pupils 
from the class of Dr. Karol Liszniewski 
was one of the recent interesting student 
recitals. Students heard on this program 
devoted exclusively to modern music includ- 
ed Mary Catherine Gamble, Arabelle Ely, 
Ruth Burdine, Mary Joan Nurre, Norma 
Kinchelos, Mary Elizabeth Powers, Anita 
Cook, Jean Howe and Joyce Lyon. 

Among the student events was the recital 
of original compositions by pupils from the 
class of Dr. George A. Leighton, head ot 
the theory department of the Conservatory. 
Dr. Leighton presented some of his ad- 
vanced pupils who revealed creative talent 
developed by this gifted teacher and com- 
poser. In this group were two accomplished 
young musicians who received their bachelor 
of music degree last June from the Conserva- 
tory, namely, Fannie Vardeman and Blanche 
3rant. The latter was also awarded the 
piano composition prize of 1929. Students 
whose compositions were heard for the first 
time at this recital, with those of Miss 
Vardeman and Miss Brant, were Elizabeth 
Todd Gilmore, Martha Bullard, Jean Howe, 
Ruth Galbraith, Martha Barnhart, Mary 
Geyer, Margaret Anderson, Ruth Wood and 
Eugenie Limberg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The Zoellner Quar- 
tet, after several years of only local activity, 
is about to tour the country again under the 
management of Frieda Mueller Sterling. 
Celebrating their twenty-fifth anniversary, 
they gave a chamber music program in the 
foyer of the Biltmore ballroom before sev- 
eral hundred hearers, presenting the follow- 
ing works: Franck’s quartet in D major, 
Haydn’s quartet, op. 64, No. 5 (The Lark), 
and a group, Debussy’s Andantino from 
quartet, op. 10, Glazounoff’s Orientale from 
lin Novelettes, and the Molto Lento from 
quartet, op. 17, No. 2, Music of the Spheres, 
by Rubinstein. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, gave his sec- 
ond recital at the Auditorium of the Holly- 
wood Conservatory under the management 
of Mena Queale and Mary Hollaway. It 
was a request program at the behest of 
those who were unable to get in before 
and those who wished to hear him again. 
As before, the Auditorium was entirely filled. 

Irving Hardon, young colored baritone, 
gave a recital of classical songs and Negro 
spirituals at the Beaux Arts Auditorium, 
April 28. He possesses a voice of great 
natural beauty. He was ably accompanied 
by Dr. Rudolph von Liebich. 

Muriel Kerr, pianist, chosen by the New 
York Schubert Memorial for concertizing, 
was presented by the local committee in a 
recital at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
April 30. 

The Cadman Creative Club presented Cad- 
man’s new song cycle, White Enchantment, 
at the Beaux Arts Auditorium. It will be 
presented by the Glendale Symphony Orches- 
tra soon, 

The Los Angeles Opera Company an- 
nounces the following roster of singers for 
this fall season: Maria Jeritza, Queena 
Mario, Clare Clairbert, Elinor Marlo, Hope 
Hampton, Dorothee Manski, Ezio Pinza, 
John Charles Thomas, Beniamino Gigli, 
Frederick Jagel and Sidney Rayner. The 
repertory includes La Boheme, Tannhauser, 
Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana, Hansel and 
Gretel, Mignon, Salome, Manon, Girl of 
the Golden West and Lucia. The conduc- 
tors will be Karl Riedel, Gaetano Merola, 
Artur Rodzinski, Pietro Cimini and Wilfred 
Pelletier. 

For the Behymer artist courses the fol- 
lowing are announced: singers, Elizabeth 
Rethberg, Claudia Muzio, Geraldine Farrar, 
Claire Dux, Margaret Matzenauer, Tito 
Schipa, Edward Johnson, Theo Kittay, 
Lawrence Tibbett and Paul Robeson; instru- 
mentalists, Rachmaninoff, Gieseking, Bauer, 
Levitzski, Maier and Pattison, Kreisler, 
Elman, Seidel and Menuhin; quartet, Brahms 
Liebeslieder, composed of Esther Dale, Eliz- 
abeth Lennox, Paul Althouse and Jerome 
Swinford, with small orchestra; dancers, 
Argentina, Kreutzberg and Georgi and Pav- 
lowa if possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Liebling gave a 
studio party May 2 at the St. Francis. The 
program was furnished by William Edward 
Johnson, English baritone; Mrs. Paddleford, 
soprano; Mme. Emma Loeffler, de Zaruba 
and George Liebling. B.L.H 


Miami, Fla. Julian DeGray, head of 
the piano department of the Conservatory of 
Music of the University of Miami, closed a 
series of four lecture-recitals given here, 
with one of the Chopin Etudes, May 4, to 
a large and enthusiastic audience. He per- 
formed the feat of playing the complete edi- 


tion of Opus 10 and 25, bringing to each of 
the twenty-four a technical skill without at 
any time losing sight of the melodic con- 
tent or the tone-picture. Mr. DeGray, who 
was a pupil of Tobias Matthay, has acquired 
an ease and facility truly remarkable but 
which he at all times keeps subservient to the 
interpretation of the mood of the music. 
This was one of the most outstanding of 
the season’s musical events in Miami. 
Pupils of Mr. DeGray who have appeared 
in recital recently are Lulah Codington, Joe 
Tarpley, Edgar Stone and Louise Warren 


A. F. W. 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. Sibyl Sam- 


mis-MacDermid, soprano, and Ralph Fort- 
ner, pianist, were soloists at the National 
Music Week concert, May 6. A band, glee 
club and orchestra were prominent on the 
program. Mrs. MacDermid scored success 
with Hallett Gilberté’s Come Out in the 
Spring Night, the composer (in the audi- 
ence) coming to the stage to play the accom- 
paniment; the joyous song and its brilliant 
piano accompaniment was a feature of the 
evening. Johnnie Hereford Lambert fur- 
nished accompaniments. 


Tenafly, N. J. Mary Craig, soprano, 
and Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, were 
soloists at the May 2 concert of the Neigh- 
borhood Glee Club, this being the second 
concert of the seventeenth season. Sixty 
men singers made up this club, which is con- 
oo by I. H. Meredith, well known New 

York composer and publisher. “Miss Craig 
was a musical magnet,” said an observer. 
She demonstrated this in the Romeo and 
Juliet waltz and songs by modern Ameri- 
cans; following five hearty recalls, she sang 
an encore to her own accompaniment, Edith 
Henry playing at other times. Mr. Kissel- 
burgh sang the Patria aria (Giordano), also 
songs by modern composers, scoring espe- 
cially with Night Riders (Bergh), Jane But- 
ler playing his accompaniments. A _ large 
audience applauded the club for its singing 
of works by Bullard, Wilson, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Parker, Herbert and others. Mr. 
Meredith receiving well deserved personal 
recognition for his excellent training of these 
singers. 


San Antonio, Tex. Mrs. Guy Simp- 
son, contralto; Warren Hull, baritone; Ray- 
mond Pigott, tenor; Leila Pyron, soprano; 
William Turner, tenor; and Walter Dun- 
ham, pianist, furnished the musical part of a 
hilarious melodrama, written by J. Frank 
Davis. The entire production was a splendid 
success. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, Clarence 
Magee, director, and Vesta Hastings Bry- 
an, accompanist, gave their annual concert. 
Numbers offered by the society were Fanny 
Snow Knowlton’s beautiful Hawthorne and 
Lavender (with incidental solos by Mrs. 
James D. Martin, soprano, Mrs. Edward 
Arnold, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. Ernest 
Scrivener, contralto), and Hawley’s The 
Sweetest Flower That Blows, which were 
given with fine tonal balance, smooth, even 
tone and good attacks and releases. Mr. 
Magee conducts with quiet authority. Mrs. 
Bryan also played a group of piano solos 
which were greatly enjoyed. 

The College Choral Society of the In- 
carnate Word College presented Pergolesi’s 
Stabat Mater, with Blanche Johnson, Sylvia 
Ostrow, Marynel Neilson, Helen Krueger 
and Lucile Klaus, as soloists. The oratorio 
was given a fine rendition. 

John M. Steinfeldt appeared in his annual 
piano recital, presenting a program of num- 
bers by Schumann (2), Chopin (3), Rubin- 
stein, reg om Steinfeldt, Ravel (3), De- 
bussy (4), Liszt, and a group of his own 
compositions, A Legend, Serenata Mexicana 
and Valse d’Amour, all played with mar- 
velous artistry, technic, tone and interpreta- 
tion. His annual recital is always eagerly 
looked forward to by musicians in the city. 
He is founder and president of the San An- 
tonio College of Music. 

The senior choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, of which Walter Dunham is or- 
ganist and choirmaster, gave a fine rendi- 
tion of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Soloists were 
Marjorie Winters Glaze and Mrs. Paul 
Rochs, sopranos; Gertrude Stiegler and 
Marie Walkins, contraltos; William Irby 
and Eric Harker, tenors; and Arno Bulgerin 
and Milton McAllister, basses. 

The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
Otto Zoeller, conductor, gave the second 
concert of the series, playing with verve, 
fine tone color and tonal balance the follow- 
ing program: Finlandia (Sibelius) Bar- 
carolle and Valse de Fleurs (Tschaikow- 
sky), first movement of the Eroica symphony 
(Beethoven), Andante Cantabile ‘(Tschai- 
kowsky), Largo (Handel) and_ the Rienzi 
overture. The soloists were Oran Kirk- 
patrick, tenor, whose rich, warm, dramatic 
quality was heard to fine advantage in arias 
from Pagliacci and La Tosca; and Mary 
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Aubrey Keating, contralto, who sang arias 
from Faust and Le Prophet, with dramatic 
fervor and colorful tone. These concerts 
by this newly formed orchestra of ninety 
musicians are attracting great attention in 
the city. 

Frances McGinnis and Nancy Moore, so- 
pranos, and Mary Louise Wallister, violinist, 
advanced students at Our Lady of the Lake 
College, were recently presented in a most 
enjoyable program. 

The Ladies’ Quartet Club, David Griffin, 
director, gave its annual concert, assisted by 
Alexander Johnston, tenor, and the fifty 
piece orchestra of the Jean Sarli School of 
Music. The club sang numbers by Rubin- 
stein, Murray, Berge, Brahms, Mary Helen 
Brown, and the closing number was the 
cantata The Slave’s Dream (H. Alexander 
Matthews) with Mr. Johnson singing the 
tenor solo. He also gave an enjoyable group 
of numbers by Stephenson, Bax and Wil- 
liams. Numbers by the orchestra were by 
Gounod, Schubert and Scotson Clark. 

The San Antonio Civic Music Associa- 
tion was recently formed in San Antonio 
by Jane Goude of Chicago, representative of 
the service. A series of concerts has been 
planned. Officers elected were as follows: 
Hugh A. Halff, president; B. W. Hartley, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Terry Hankins, 
secretary. 

The annual fifth district music contest, 
sponsored by the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, was held, with Mrs. Alfred Nolle of 
San Marcos, Tex., presiding; Mrs. F. L. 
Carson was local chairman. There was only 
one ‘contestant in the piano contest—Martha 
Holt, head of the piano department in the 
Baptist Academy in San Marcos. The 
judges, Mrs. Alexander McCollister, Alice 
Mayfield and J. Harry Aker, agreed that 
she should represent the fifth district at the 
state convention in Abilene, April 30 to 
May 3. The successful vocal contestant was 
Ruth McDonald. The judges were Mrs. F. 
L. Carson, Mrs. Alfred Nolle and Mrs. T. 
E. Mumme. Miss McDonald is a pupil of 
Ora Witte of San Antonio. S. W. 





Foreign News 
in Brief 





FurRTWANGLER QuITS VIENNA 
3ERLIN.—Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler, as al- 
ready announced by cable, has tendered his 
resignation as conductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic on account of overwork. He 
will concentrate on his activities with the 
Berlin Philharmonic and on special guest 
performances of opera in Berlin. He will 
also conduct some notable choral concerts, 
the Kittol Choir having become a perma- 
nent adjunct to the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Among these will be Hans Pfitzner’s latest 
work, Das Dunkle Reich, for chorus and 
orchestra. 
GUNTHER RAMIN FoR DRESDEN 
Lerpsic.—Ginther Ramin, youthful organ- 
ist of St. Thomas’ Church (once J. S. Bach’s 
sphere of activity), has accepted a call to be 
cantor of the Kreuzkirche (Church of the 
Holy Cross) in Dresden, as successor to 
Prof. Otto Richter; he presides over the 
famous choir as well as the organ. 


GEORGE 5S. MADDEN 


Voice Bo aggy oy according to Nature’s law 


ALVEOLAR BREATHING 
DIAPHRAGMATIC TONE SUPPORT 


1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Literature on request 


Mildred Carner Johnson 


CONTRALTO 
50 W. 67th St., New York. Tel. Susquehanna 9490 


VICTOR PRAHL 


BARITONE 
26 Jones Street, New York 
14 Row Visconti, Paris 
New York Phone—Spring 1985 


Sung by Vaughn De Leath 


MISTER SQUIRREL 


Song for medium or high voice by 


CARLYLE DAVIS 


(Composer of “Love and Infinity’) 
John Church Co., division of Theodore Presser Co. 


John W.Claus 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
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MUSICAL 


PAUL ROBESON ACCLAIMED 
AS OTHELLO IN LONDON 


Much interest has centered in the appear- 
ance in London of Paul Robeson as Othello. 
Now, according to a special cable from 
G. W. Bishop to the New York Times, 
the Negro singer achieved a sensation in 
the English capital on May 19. The Times 
article carried the following heading : “Robe- 
son Acclaimed in Othello Role—American 
Negro’s Debut in Shakespearean Play Takes 
London by Storm—Audience Rises in 
Frenzy—Twenty Curtain Calls for Star.” 

The article itself said in part: “An audi- 


White photo 
PAUL ROBESON 


ence at the Savoy Theater rose for Paul 
Robeson tonight at the close of his first 
interpretation of Othello, and the curtain 
was raised and lowered twenty times be- 
fore the frenzy of applause subsided. Old 
playgoers searching their memory can re- 
call no such scene in a London theater in 
many years. Cries for Robeson came from 
all parts of the house the moment the last 


lines were spoken. Finally the American 
Negro actor, who never before had appeared 
in a Shakespearean part yet was a strong 
favorite with British audiences in musical 
pieces, came to the front of the stage. ‘I 
took the part of Othello,’ he said, ‘with much 
fear. Now I am so happy.’ That wasn’t 
enough for the audience. They brought him 
back with Peggy Ashcroft, the Desdemona, 
and after more frantic appeals Ellen Von 
Volkenburg, the American producer, was in- 
duced to come forward and share the honors. 

“Robeson had been preparing for the part 
of Othello for more than six months. He 
refused at first to consider it, but after de- 
ciding to play the Moor, proceeded to train 
for the undertaking by steeping himself in 
Shakespeare. In an astute way he has identi- 
fied himself and his people with the tragedy 
of Othello. Whether Shakespeare conceived 
the Moor as a ‘sooty’ black or not, Robeson 
is an Ethiopian whose only concession is a 
mustache and a short, well-trimmed beard. 
For nobility of mind and rich beauty of utter- 
ance it is difficult to think the part could be 
better played. 

“In this Othello there was tragedy of a 
race. There was quiet, instant authority in 
the earlier scenes, and the Moor’s love for 
Desdemona was a tender, precious thing. In 
the Senate he obviously was the strong man 
of Venice and spoke the famous lines, ‘Her 
father loved me, oft invited me,’ quite unaf- 
fectedly. Until Iago let drop the first hint 
of suspicion, Othello was a deep, mighty 
river, flowing serenely. After the calm was 
rufiled, Robeson expressed with extraor- 
dinary power the storm that rose and fell 
until the final tragedy was reached. Here 
the actor gave the impression of a priest 
about to perform a holy rite. ‘It is the 
cause, it is the cause, my soul.’ It was a 
quiet, moving and pitiful climax to a tragedy 
of honor rather than of jealousy. 

“Robeson lives the part imaginatively and, 
of course, his greatest asset is his magnifi- 
cent voice, which he uses perfectly. There 
is only an occasional trace of American ac- 
cent in his speeches and he shows fine ap- 
preciation of the flow and rhythm of verse.” 





Alton Jones Reengaged at 
Columbia 


Alton Jones, well known American pianist, 
has been reengaged to teach piano during 
the summer session at Columbia University, 
which opens July 7. 

The plan of instruction is unusual and one 
which has proven to be most successful for 
an intensive course of study within a short 
period. In the two-point course, the student 
receives two half-hour lessons weekly as 
well as the opportunity of hearing the les- 
sons of the three other members of his 
group. Thus each student, though he has 
individual assignments of material and les- 
sons entirely devoted to himself, is observed 
by the other three students whose lessons 
he also hears daily. In this way he profits 
by being able to hear six other lessons each 
week besides his own. On Wednesday of 
each week Mr. Jones will lecture to com- 
bined groups on various phases of technic, 
interpretation, teaching and public perform- 
ance. 


Albion Metcalf Gives Recital for 
Boston P. T. 8S. 


At the last meeting of the season, the mem- 
bers of the Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of 
Boston had the pleasure of hearing Albion 
Metcalf, well-known Boston pianist. 

Mr. Metcalf played a program of Chopin 
and: Brahms and then gave an informal talk 
on his experiences with Tobias Matthay in 
London. His playing was enjoyed by all 
and his explanation of the first steps of 
Matthay work were very interesting and in- 
structive. 

The members voted the evening a fitting 
closing of a very interesting season. The 
annual banquet was held on May 17, at the 
Hotel Westminster. 


Music-Drama-Dance Club 
Musicale 

The Patio Room, Hotel McAIpin, was 
crowded May 17, at the musicale given un- 
der the direction of Julia Seargeant Chase 
Decker, founder-president. Part I’ consisted 
of various juniors, both sexes, in recitations 
and songs, Mrs. Owen Kildare introducing 
the affair. Helen Thomas, soprano; Fred- 
erick Cromweed, pianist, and Louis Clayton 
Woodruff, accompanist, presented a varied 
program, Miss Thomas singing songs by 
Scott, Lehmann and three by Kathleen Lock- 
hart Manning; winning personality and bril- 
liant soprano voice showed her to good ad- 
vantage. Mr. Cromweed played piano works 
by Beethoven, Schubert,’Chopin, and three 
of his own pieces, his advanced technic and 
musical warmth making everything very ef- 
fective. Guests of honor were Mesdames 
Arthur Bridge, Leila Hearne Cannes, Flor- 


ence Foster Jenkins, Owen Kildare, Amy 
Whalen Kingsland, Rosalie Heller Klein, 
Laurie Merrill, Henry Willis (Phelps, etc. 
Friends of the president rejoice to hear that 
she plans to return to New York shortly. 


C-Opera Group to Give Cadman 
W ork 


The C-Opera Group announces two per- 
formances of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
The Golden Trail, on Thursday and Friday 
evenings, June 5 and 6, respectively, at the 
Heckscher Theater, New York. Otto Wick, 
formerly with Oscar Hammerstein and Zieg- 
feld, will be the musical director, and J. 
Hartshim will have charge of the stage di- 
rection. Sidney Kelly will direct the danc- 
ing. 

The casts for the two evenings include: 
Nathan C. Merrell, Edith Milton, Georgie 
MacLean, Morgan Martin, Arthur Lawder, 
Helen McCabe, Reno Sirrene, Leslie Waters, 
Frank Kickery, Verona Edwards, Margue- 
rite Rossignol, Sterling Visel, Georgie 
Moore, Olney Cook, George Wallace and 
Charles Abrams, also Emily Rappleyea, 
Edwin Gard, Mary Leard, Nathan Martin, 
Charles Hoover, Adele Puster, Mima Gard 
and Jack Dixon. 

The C-Opera Group is a combination of 
six well known New York teachers: Flor- 
ence Turner Maley, Susan Boice, Hildegarde 
Hoffman Huss, Lotta Roya, Jane Crawford 
Eller and Jessie Fenner Hill, who have 
formed this company for the benefit of giv- 
ing young singers a chance to appear in pub- 


lic. 
Tillotson Elected to Bronx 


Chamber of Commerce 


Betty Tillotson was recently elected as 
the only concert manager represented in 
the Bronx Chamber of Commerce, Manhat- 
tan Division. Miss Tillotson is a delegate 
to the National Advertising Federation Con- 
vention in Washington and is one of the 
directors of the National Opera Club of 
America. She also represents the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Woman’s Press 
Club, and is chairman of the Physical Edu- 
cation Committee of the American Woman's 
Association. 


Cuban Pianists to Study With 
Bertimen 


Mignon Moran and Sylvia Lopez Rovi- 
rosa, two exceptionally talented young pian- 
ists from Havana, where Ernesto Bertimen 
conducted a master class this spring, will 
come to New York in the fall to continue 
their studies with this eminent pianist and 
teacher. Both young ladies are graduates of 
the International Conservatory of Havana 
under Mme. de Castro. 
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MUSICAL 


Rudolph Reuter’s Summer Artist 


Class 


For the fourth consecutive summer ses- 
sion, Rudolph Reuter will be in Los Angeles 
1 eight weeks, from July 8 to August 31, 
ra series of classes and private lessons in 
piano playing. This summer he will teach 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


located 
secretary 


well studios of Violet Stall- 
His will again be Margar 
ohmann, who has in the past efficiently 
andled his special summer artist classes. 
Mr. Reuter as usual has been one of the 
busiest of pianists and pedagogs this season 
He has conducted regular and special classes 
in different cities of the country; he has 
filled important concert dates, which 
included such cities as Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. Recently he had a 
triumphal appearance as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony, under Eugene Goossens 


1] 
etha | 
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many 


Hilda Burke Scores in Light Opera 

Hilda Burke, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, is now appearing with that 
company in its light opera season. Follow- 
ing her singing of the role of Germaine in 
The Chimes of Normandy, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn gave it as his opinion in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner that she sang delight- 
fully, that she has done nothing better, not 
even that startling Aida that launched her 
with the Civic Opera. Herman Devries 
wrote in the Evening American, “First hon- 
ors go to Hilda Burke, a Germaine vocally 
superior to any singer I have ever heard in 
the role, for it must be said one does not 
hear such glorious, velvety, flowing, brilliant, 
warm tone upon the light opera stage in 
any country. She looked dainty and charming, 
and acted with the refinement and wistful- 
required.” According to Maurice 
Rosenfeld in the Daily News, the soprano’s 
voice never sounded with so rich a tone, 
while Claudia C ‘ty declared in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce that Miss Burke soared so 
warmly into coaxing melody that listening to 
her bec: ame one of the season’s happiest in- 
tervals—‘“She has the voice for grand opera 
and the charm for the small stage. The com 
bination is worth watching, particularly when 
that ardent dark note creeps into her voice.” 


ness 


assk 


Summer Activities of Annie 
Friedberg Artists 

Several artists under the direction of An 
Eri iedberg are going to spend the sum- 
in Europe. Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of 
ctyopelinan Opera Company, is to sing 
pera at Covent Garden, London, and in 
ich, and Rene Maison, tenor, will sing 
Opera Comique in Paris and also 
obably appear as guest artist in Ber- 
lin and Munich. Grete Sttickgold, soprano 
f the Metropolitan, is to spend the summer 
motoring through Bavaria and Switzerland 
nd also fulfill engagements in concert and 
summer festivals. Hans Kindler will be 
heard in dual capacity, as conductor in Paris 
I cellist in Holland; Valentina 
va, soprano, is to summer in England, 
lgar Shelton, pianist, will study in 
Berlin and also will be heard in concert in 
London and Switzerland 
Among the Friedberg 
in this country 1s 
baritone, 


and Fx 


artists who will re- 
Edwin Orlando 
plans to teach in 
hampton and sing in concert during 
ind August in North and South Caro 


Swain who 


W ork Commended 


with the Choral 


Simmons’ 

Following his appearance 
Society of Lynn, Mass., on May 8, William 
Simmons’ n-anagers received a letter from 
one of the directors of the society which 
reads in part as follows: “Mr. Simmons 
did a fine piece of work and was most cor- 
dially received. We feel that he added a 
great deal to the success of this concert. 
Mr. Keene, the conductor and also the presi- 
dent of the Lynn Choral Society, and many 
others were very enthusiastic about Mr. 


COURIER 


Simmons and his work in Lynn.” This en- 
gagement for the baritone came about as a 
result of his successful appearance in April 
with the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. 


Leginska Triumphs Anew 


Ethel Leginska’s European conductorial 
appearances have been creating great favor. 
On March 30 her guest performance with 
the London Symphony at Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, resulted in her re-engagement for next 
season, by Lionel Powell. After that ap 
pearance Leginska went to Pilsen, Czecho- 
Slovakia where she was engaged to conduct 
Madame Butterfly, and Tosca on April 12 
and 16, respectively. The day following her 
first appearance she was re-engaged for a sec- 
ond performance of Madame Butterfly, on the 
20th, and had a sold out house. Leginska 
returns there next October for three weeks 
to train the whole organization herself for a 
first Pilsen performance of Manon Lescaut 
( Puccini) 

This is quite a triumph for a woman con 
ductor. On April 27, Leginska conducted 
Madame Butterfly in Linz, Austria, and that 
same opera in Hallein, near Salzburg, on the 
29th. She directed Madame Butterfly on 
the 30th in Salzburg and her success there 


ON THE PILSEN STAGE. 
Left to right: Fritz Bartak, conductor 
of the Stadt Theater in Pilsen, Czecho- 
Slovakia; Ethel Leginska, whose suc- 
cessful guest appearances in Madame 
Butterfly and Tosca created so much 
comment, and Karel V everka, director of 
the theater, who has re-engaged Leginska 
for many performances in that city. The 
photograph was taken on the Pilsen stage 
five minutes before the Butterfly per- 

formance on April 12. 
was such that she was engaged for a sec- 

ond performance on May 2. 

People in Europe seem, therefore, 
tremendously interested in a woman 
ductor. 


to be 
con- 


College of Fine Arts Notes 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University announces a series of twenty-two 
public recitals by its various organizations 
and graduates. Nineteen students will have 
given individual recitals before receiving 
their degrees in June. Among these are 
Mildred Krise, Sylvia Karp, Florence Broad, 
Lucile Hudson, Marion O’Connor, Marion 
Wells, Helen Maday, Lillian DeWald, Mary- 
ann Shelley and Edith McKenzie, pianists ; 
Janet Harrington, Judith Odell and Mar- 
garet Smallwood, sopranos; Helen Maday 
and Hannah Hurst, organists; John Smith 
and Murray Bernthal, violinists, and Horace 
Bowman, baritone. 

The University Orchestra of seventy 
pieces, Andre Polah, conductor, presented 
a complete symphonic program on May 3. 
The program consisted of the Symphony 
No. 6 (Pathetique) by Tschaikowsky, The 
Sakuntala Overture by Goldmark, The After- 
noon of a Faun by Debussy, and Les Pre- 


ludes by Liszt. 

On May 1 the University Chorus of 200 
voices, under the direction of Howard 
Lyman, sang Bach’s cantata, God’s Time Is 
Best, and Henry Hadley’s ode, The New 
Earth. The soloists were Helen Riddell Hol- 
comb, soprano; Lowell Mabie Welles, bari- 
tone, both members of the voice faculty, 
and Alma Cholet Wareham, contralto, and 
Charles Holcomb, tenor, both voice studen.s 
in the college. 

On May 15 the Women’s Glee Club of 
100 voices, under the direction of Belle Lou- 
ise Brewster, of the voice faculty, gave its 
eighteenth annual concert in the men’s gym- 
nasium. 

The annual commencement concert, at 
which a selected number of seniors will 
appear, will be given on Friday, June 6. 
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MUSICAL 


Christopher Columbus, Produced 


in Berlin, 


a Remarkable Work 


(Continued from page 7) 


expressive power and the sense for tone color 
and effective construction. In Ravel’ s Bolero 
and Stravinsky’s Petrouchka music he was 
extremely successful, giving a brilliant per- 
formance of these difficult compositions and 
arousing the enthusiasm of his large audience. 
Also as a composer he shows considerable 
talent, though a less mature art than in con- 
ducting. His violin concerto, written in mod- 
ern style, bristles with difficulties, is full of 
interesting orchestral sound effects, but some- 
what lacking in the reposeful, broad melodic 
development so well suited to the violin. He 
was fortunate in securing the active interest 
of a master like Carl Flesch, who played the 
difficult solo part with consummate art. 
RETHBERG’S MysTERIOUS ARREST 

Elisabeth Rethberg has been a_ popular 
favorite of the Dresden public for many 
years, and her return to the place of her 
first triumphs is always an event in the 
artistic and social life of Dresden. All the 
more inexplicable is the strange misfortune 
that befell her after her first song recital 
since her return from New York. At the 
door of the concert hall the artist, about to 
leave the building after the recital, was 
politely but firmly asked by policemen to fol- 
low them to the police station. A Berlin 
concert agency had caused this order of the 
judge, by the assertion that Mme. Rethberg 
had owed them for years a considerable sum, 
and that all attempts to make her pay her 
debts had been futile. After excited discus- 
sions Mme. Rethberg was finally given into 
the custody of a physician, where she had to 
spend the night, as the official physician of 
the court fortunately testified that a night 
in the police lockup would be extremely in- 
jurious to the singer. 

PrimME MINISTER APOLOGIZES 

The news of this rather brutal proceeding 
caused a sensation in Dresden and in the 
German press. In spite of immediate en- 
deavors of Mme. Rethberg’s Dresden friends 
the formal right of the police officials to act 
as they did could not be refuted, and Mme. 
Rethberg was released only the following day, 
after a Dresden banker had deposited the 
sum in question. The prime minister of 
Saxony paid Mme. Rethberg a visit, excus- 
ing the action of the authorities and asking 


pardon for what had happened. The back- 
ground of this affair is still mysterious. 
BERLIN OpeRA TALKIES CoMING 

The Berlin State Opera is, according to 
latest reports, highly interested in the mod- 
ern tone film, and General Intendant Tietjen 
is at present negotiating with Max Reinhardt 
and the Terra Film Company for bringing 
out operas given by the State Opera in talkie 
form with Bruno Walter, Furtwangler and 
other conductors. Details concerning these 
new projects are, however, not yet available. 

The list of recent American song recitalists 
is headed by Florence Easton, distinguished 
former member of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Well known here and highly esteemed in 
Berlin from her former activity in the Berlin 
Opera, Mme. Easton was heartily welcomed 
at her concert by a large and select audience. 
Accompanied by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, ably conducted by Richard Lert, 
she sang arias from Mozart and Puccini 
operas, winning the public by the beauty, 
power, flexibility and expressiveness of her 
voice. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


John Prindle Scott Enjoyed Stay in 
Washington 


John Prindle Scott, American composer, 
has just concluded his annual stay in Wash 
ington, D. C., “where I begin to feel as much 
at home as in New York,” he said. Small 
wonder, for his songs and anthems have 
been much used there, and are found on 
many church and other musical events, with 
an occasional Scott Evening devoted ex- 
clusively to his compositions. His Ride On 
(Palm Sunday song) was sung in nine 
Washington churches, and on Easter Day 
many programs contained his Christ is Risen, 
also Angels Roll the Rock Away. Marie 
Buddy, soprano of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, sang the Wind’s in the 
South, before 4,000 delegates at the D. A. R. 
convention, which Mr. Scott attended; “it 
was a very gorgeous affair,” he commented. 
May 4 an entire program of his sacred com- 
positions was given at Teachers’ College. 
Fredericksburg, Va., when he was guest of 
honor ; directly afterwards he proceeded to 
his home in MacDonough, N. 
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The Evolution of the Art of Music — 
A new revised edition of The Evolution of 
the Art of Music by C. Hubert H. Parry 
has been issued with additional chapters by 
H. C. Colles. The final chapter, by H. C 
Colles, is entitled Chaos or Criticism? In 
this he says: “Except for what comes from 
the jazz manufactories there are few signs 
of any new acquisitions at present in the 
way of instrumental resources,” and he very 
wisely adds that “the danger of the present 
welter of experiments in every conceivable 
concatenation of sound is, lest the ear should 
abandon all attempt at selection, simply be- 
cause the ingredients defy its powers of 
analysis.” 

Portals, a piece for string orchestra by 
Carl Ruggles——This is printed in the 
April, 1930, issue of the magazine published 
by Henry Cowell in San Francisco and 
known as New Music—a confusing title be- 
cause it always seems to need qualification. 

Portals is a symphonic setting of words by 
Whitman, “What are those of the known but 
to ascend and enter the unknown?” Mr. 
Ruggles divides his string orchestra into 
twelve parts, five violin parts, three viola 
parts, three cello parts, and two bass parts. 
The music is strikingly vital and strikingly 
original. It is one of the most interesting 
things that this composer has written, which 
is saying much. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Sketches of London, five songs, by 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning.—The com- 
poser writes her own poems, the titles of 
which are The Thames, Fog, Windsor Castle, 
Toys, and June in London. The tunes are 
of a popular nature, but the accompaniments 
have some impressionistic features and an 
occasional touch of mild modernism. This is 
such music as should win a ready popularity. 

La Pampita, by Wilbur Chenoweth.— 
As might well be assumed from the name, this 
is Spanish or South American music. 
quiet little piano piece with the familiar 
Spanish rhythms, it is of moderate difficulty, 
though not intended for particularly small 
hands, as the right hand part is in octaves 
and thirds throughout. 

Ten Solos and Duets for Saxophone, by 
Ben Vereecken.—The arrangements are 
either for solo saxophone with piano accom- 
paniment, or for two saxophones as a duet 
with piano accompaniment. The saxophone 


to be used is the C melody or C soprano, 
but the published music has transcriptions for 
all of the other saxophones as well. A useful 
set of pieces. 

Ave Maria, by Anthony F. Paganucci. 
~-Once more a composer has set the famous 
words of the Latin prayer, and once more 
an interesting work has been inspired by 
those great words. 

(White-Smith Publishing Company, Boston) 

The Vision of the Rose and A Summer 
Revel, two pieces for two pianos, four 
hands, by William S. Bailey.—The sub- 
title of the Vision of the Rose is Rhapsody 
in A minor and it is dedicated to Nadia Bou- 
langer. The music is conventional, which is 
to say that it is not modernistic, and it is 
attractive—at least it will seem attractive to 
musicians who still consider that concord 
rather than discord is what is needed in 
music. Nowadays one is astonished to open 
a piece of music in any of the larger forms 
and find a simple triad. For those who wish 
to play two-piano four-hand music these 
pieces will be found useful. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Fancies Free, five tone poems for young 
pianists, by Marie Seuel-Holst.—These are 
bright little pieces, cleverly designed to be 
thoroughly educational as well as thoroughly 
attractive. For independence of the hands 
they are excellent. 


(F. S. Colburn, National Home, Wis.) 


This Old Blue Coat of Mine, a song, 
words and music by Frank S. (Uncle 
Sam) Colburn, Robley D. Evans Camp, 
No. 33, United States War Veterans, De- 
partment of Wisconsin.—This is a patri- 
otic song that will be liked by the veterans. 


(William Reeves, London) 


A Textbook of Vocal Training and 
Preparation for Song Interpretation, by 
Frank Philip.—It seems as if the books 
on singing were even more numerous than 
the singers. Each one contains features that 
are to be found in none of the others, and 
no doubt those carefully prepared like this 
new work by Mr. Philip are valuable. This 
book has more than 250 pages full of ma- 
terial that is decidedly scientific. There are 
many pictures and diagrams, and several 
illustrations. 
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MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean of Dunning Faculty, 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 


HE Dunning System is now under the supervision of a faculty of 
specialized Normal teachers who conduct Normal classes in different 
sections of the country. Thousands of teachers have found in this spe- 
cialized system, not only a thorough training for a successful career, 
It has raised the standards of efficiency 
It is unique, reliable 


but also a competent income. 
for foundation training throughout the country. 
The world’s best musicians have recommended it, and 
Teachers owe it to them- 


and scientific. 
children from leading families are using it. 
selves, their pupils, and the community to get the best and give the 
best. Dunning teachers are in demand because there is always a field 
for specialists. Then why not take the Normal Course and become a 
specialist? 


GH 


Booklet of information and dates for classes will be furnished by 
the Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland Oregon, 
or Secretary, 72 East 79th Street, New York City 
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Pianist — Artist Teacher 


Director Columbia School of Music 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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t SINGERS, MUSICIANS, 
SPEAKERS 


Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire. Appointment not necessary. 


Price per Double Record 
7 in. $2.50 Plays 2 min. 10 sec. 
9 in. 3.50 Plays 3 min. 30 sec. 
10 in. 4.50 Plays 4 min. 15 sec. 
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50 «@ song extra if accompanist is desired 


DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 


143 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel. REGent 5558 
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IRENE FREIMANN 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


249 W. 80th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Susquehanna 7480 
Superman Square Stvupios, Tel. Trafalgar 6761 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone Nevins 3840 for Appointment) 











VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Antuur J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
R. E. Johnston 
New York 





Studio: 





Met.: 


1451 Broadway 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
Srupio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 
Villa Nocturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May 


MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT and 
MRS, LAURI KENNEDY, Mus. Bac.) 
GroTriaN Hau, 115 Wicmore St., Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Established to assist and to give unprejudiced and unbiased 
advice to artists and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
ranging auditions and recitals, and in helping in estab- 

lishing careers in Europe 


ARTHUR HICE 


CONCERT PIANIST 


521 Steinway Hell, New York (Mondays) 
311 S. 22nd St., Philadelphie 
For full particulars, apply 


MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 











Studios: 


RECITAL 





Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, 
New York 


MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
MetropouitaN Opera CoMPANY 
Authorized Representative of 

Lilli Lehmann Method 
Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schaperstrasse 30 


























LEWIS 


Soprano 
\letropolitan Opera 
Co. 

Victor Records 


Management: L. E. BEHYMER 
705 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“Frederic Baer delivered the opening 

recitative with dignity and force; a true ora- 
torio singer. He has a baritone voice of 
rich timbre, firm and resonant, which he uses 
with effect. . Established the mood. 
Very fine. . The best oratorio singer he ard 
hereabouts in some time.” Such was the 
critical opinion of Karleton Hackett in the 
Chicago Evening Post, after Mr. Baer had 
sung Elijah with the Swedish Choral Club 
of that city—a re-engagement from earlier 
in the season. 

Barre Hill, Chicago Civic Opera bari- 
tone, has returned from a short vacation and 
will be heard in the two coming productions 
sponsored by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany—the Gondoliers, and Yeomen of The 
Guard. 

Gladys Burns, soprano, 
the Madrigal Club White Breakfast, at the 
Hotel McAlpin, on May 17. As usual, this 
talented artist acquitted herself admirably 
in an aria from Thais and a group of songs. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor, has been chosen 
by Toscanini to sing in a performance of the 
Verdi Requiem in New York next January. 
To meet this engagement the tenor will have 
to change his winter schedule, and instead of 
fulfilling concert dates in this country in 
November and March, as originally planned, 
he will be here only during January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Kate S. Chittenden has resigned as head 
of the piano department at Vassar College 
after a service of thirty-one and one-half 
years, and will devote ali of her time to the 
American Institute of Applied Music. The 
Pedagogy Course will be reorganized in Oc 
tober to allow for extra classes in Interpre 

tation and the Architectonic of Music, 
Classroom Methods, and the Psychology of 
Human Contact. Miss Chittenden’s long 
record as a trainer of artist performers, as 
well as her wide reputation as a pedagogue, 
make her release from Vassar an event of 
importance to prospective piano teachers. 
The fall term of the American Institute of 
Applied Music opens October 7, 1930. 

Richard Crooks will be soloist at the 
Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, Cal., on July 
18. The tenor is planning a vacation motor 
trip from New York and return in connec- 
tion with this appearance. 

Esther Dale, soprano, 
ance as a soloist in the 


was soloist at 


with her appear- 
production of the 
} minor Mass at the Bach Festival in Beth- 
lehem on May 17, closed a busy season which 
included two tours of eastern Canada. After 
a vacation of six weeks, she will fulfill a 
number of summer engagements. She will 
sing at Woodstock, N. Y., in July, begin- 
ning a series of recital bookings at artistic 
colonies and resorts. Miss Dale’s plans for 
the coming season include a tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Emiliane de Zubeldia, Spanish pianist 
and composer of note, following a tour in 
Argentina, is now in New York. She has 
appeared in London and Paris with success. 

Ethel Fox sang Musetta in La Boheme 
with the Detroit Civic Opera Company on 
April 24, after which Charlotte M. Tarsney, 
in the Free Press, remarked about the 
“youthful vivacity and the gaiety, pertness 
and dash of her performance” and her “so- 
prano voice of range and quality.” Ralph 
Holmes, in the Evening Times, stated that 
the role was “especially well acted,” and her 
waltz song in the street scene was “delight- 
fully given.” 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians 
gave the last of its enjoyable monthly con- 
certs at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. George Arthur Rogers, tenor, sang 
songs of great variety, his enunciation being 
particularly commendable; he was obliged to 
respond to a triple encore. Walter Chap- 
man, pianist, has brilliant technic and fine 
understanding and was also received with en- 
thusiasm. Both artists are of the first rank. 
Having just returned from a concert tour, 
the F. A. M. was fortunate in securing their 
services at this time. Clara A. Korn is 
chairman of the publicity committee. 

Carolyne Gray, soprano (VonKlenner 
artist-pupil), was soloist at the May 11 
Radio Hour of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York; she sang Topliff’s Consider the Lilies, 
and © Divine Redeemer, with expressive 
voice and excellent style. Radio listeners 
praised her voice and the general effect higii- 


V 

Ida Haggerty-Snell pupils, both piano 
and vocal, collaborated in a recent studio 
musicale, a dozen of them uniting in present- 
ing a program of representative works, 
which contained such names as Beethoven, 
Chopin, Puccini, Toselli, Brahms, Schumann, 
and the Americans Speaks, Herbert and 
Head. Mrs. Harold Comfort was guest of 
honor 

Florence Foster Jenkins, “The Singing 
President” of the Verdi Club, has sung fre- 
quently of late, including appearances at the 
former Russian Embassy, Washington, 
D. C., in two concerts with Malton Boyce, 
able organist of St. Matthew’s Church; this 
was in the Tschaikowsky Room, so named 


because the composer once lived there. Mme. 
Jenkins also sang in the ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel, operatic airs and modern 
songs making up her programs; audiences 
of distinguished social aspect heard her at 
both affairs. 

Vera J. Kerrigan presented some of her 
pupils in a recital in Nutley, N. J., on 
May 24. 

Maria Koussevitzky, well-known Phila- 
delphia soprano, has just returned from a 
highly successful appearance before the 
Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va. Her pro- 
gram included a group of Spanish and Rus- 
sian songs and selections from Brahms, 
Schubert and ‘Puccini. The applause was so 
great that several numbers had to be re- 
peated and in addition, many encores given. 
Mme. Koussevietzky was beautifully ac- 
companied at the piano by Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, also of Philadelphia. 

Boris Levenson plans a vacation at Sea 
Gate, N. Y., visiting his New York studio 
semi-weekly. A folder issued by him is 
= sien attractive in picturing himself and 
Glazounoff with their teacher, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff 

Erminia Ligotti, soprano, assisted by 
Roosevelt C. Pusateri, pianist, gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the music clubs, 
College of New Rochelle, April 30. She 
wore appropriate costumes for her operatic 
arias and received many recalls from a de- 
lightful audience. The Standard-Star_re- 
ported that the “Butterfly aria was par- 
ticularly enjoyable.” 

George Morgan’s enthusiastic reception 
in Berlin was recently commented upon in 
the New York Times. The baritone will be 
heard in Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, England, Holland, and probably con- 
clude his European tour with a Paris recital. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, and Joseph deLuigi, 
baritone, were featured at the Spring Festi- 
val in Pythian Temple recently, the capacity 
audience giving them an ovation after the 
duet from Forza del Destino; they offered 
Rubinstein’s Wanderer’s Night Song as an 
encore. Mr. Morse sang a fine group of 
songs in English with marked success, and 
Mr. Luigi contributed On the Road to Man- 
dalay and the Toreador Song with fervor. 
Mr. Morse will sing at a gala concert in 
Yonkers on May 31 

Edmund J. Myer, distinguished vocal 
teacher, now in Los Angeles, writes: “I am 
now in my eighty-fifth year and about as 
active in every way as ever.” An artist-pu- 
pil of recent prominence is Edna Zahm, 
who last year made the transcontinental tour 
with the German Opera Company. Mr. 
Myer will spend six weeks in Buffalo, N. Y., 
with his Master Class in Voice. 

Vera Nette, vocal teacher, sends news 
of the activities of some of her pupils. 
Elaine Melchior, soprano is winning success 
in the Shubert production, Three Little 
Girls; Winifred Welton, soprano, and Vance 
Hayes, baritone, gave a joint recital, April 
28, at the Friendly Centre Home, New York, 
and Don Wilton, baritone, gave a song re- 
cital over WLWL recently. 

Marguerite Potter recently enjoyed a 
brief vacation on the Bermuda-Havana-Nas- 
sau trip. She will carry on her summer 
work in Lucerne, Me. 

St. Paul’s Choristers, of Brooklyn, un- 
der the direction of Ralph A. Harris, gave 
a recital of choral music at Grantwood, 
N. J., for the benefit of Trinity Choristers’ 
choir-camp, the second part including secular 
numbers. The ensemble was well balanced 
and finely blended, showing excellent train- 
ing, with brilliant quality, good diction and 
breath control, and reflected great credit 
upon Mr. Harris. The boy soloists were 
impressive, especially Duncan Peckham’s 
contribution of Rejoice Greatly, and the 
choir showed a spirit of cooperation with 
their leader; Henry W. Mayo did most of 
the accompanying. The choir was presented 
with a silver loving cup, which they well 
deserved. 

Grete Stueckgold, Metropolitan soprano, 
who will make her first American con- 
cert tour in the autumn, has been engaged 
to sing at the Cincinnati Festival next year. 
She is now singing at the State opera in 
Berlin and elsewhere in Germany, and also 
will sing in England this summer. 

Harriet Ware is busy rehearsing for 
some radio concerts, following a winter in 
which she made many lecture-recital appear- 
ances and composed considerable new music. 
“My trip to California and concerts there 
were simply thrilling,” she said recently, 
“bringing me a much bigger vision.” Her 
new work, The Artisan, was given its first 
performance with Miloradovitch, soloist, and 
had a fine success; it was also heard in 
Easton, Pa. Her newest song is To My 
Mother, and was first heard May 11 at a 
Roxy concert. She was the speaker before 
more than 1,000 members and guests of the 
Philadelphia Music Club last month, in 
which she stressed the great things radio is 
doing, with yet bigger things to come. 
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‘HUGHES 


PIANIST 


HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Summer Master Class, N. Y. City, Jun. 30-Aug. 9 


DOROTHY GORDON 


YOUNG PEOPLE’8 CONCERT HOUR 
Richard Copley, 10 EB. 43rd St., New York 


Mgt.: 





Management: 


*MALATESTA 


4 M i LA VOICE PRODUCTION 


CORSO CONCORDIA 6 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 








University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


s-ROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
N Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
oO Tel. 6910 Riverside 








Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Met litan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


PAUL EISLER 


Formerty (Twenty Ysars) Assistant CONDUCTOR 
MerTropouitaN Opwra Co., Now Assistant ConpvcTor 
Furenps oF Mousio. Among the artists who have 

with Mr. Eisler are: Jmnirza, Farrar, Easton, H=MPRL, 
WHITBHILL, Tippert, the late Enrico Caruso and 
many others. 


Studio: 41 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 65th St. 
Tel.: 1787 Circle 








Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 





New York 





Star with Caruso in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Covent Garden 


FRANCILLO-KAUFFMANN 


Coloratura Soprano Advanced _— 
Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Badenschestr. 


EDWARD WEISS 


Busont’s ON = of bis Principles 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Str. 64 


ANNA CASE 


Famous American 
Soprano 








Exclusive Management: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


LUCREZIA 


Baldwin Piano 


SCHOOL of VOICE HYGIENE 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-10 
Scientifically treats DEFECTIVE VOICE 
and SPEECH Disorders 


Stuttering, Stammering, Lisping, Hoarseness, Loss 
of Voice, Vocal debility, etc. 





Management 

Maud 
Winthrop 

Gibbon 

129 W. 48th St. 

New York City 

Phone Bryant 8400 

Victor Records 





Consultation Hours 
2 to S p.m. daily 
Mon. and Thurs. 8 to 9 p.m. 


Dr. Joun J. Luvsare, Director 
Cirele 0593 
Lehigh 2460 








HEMPEL 


271 Central Park West. 
New York City 
Steinway Piano 
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MUSICAL 


A REVIEW OF SIMFONIETTA’S SEASON 


The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfo- 
nietta, Fabien Sevitzky conductor, concluded 
a very successful season with the concert 
for children in the ball room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 26. The room was filled almost 
to over-flowing, and the eager little faces 
were alight with anticipation and interest. 
Mr. Sevitzky gave them a delightful pro- 
gram, introducing two young prodigies, 
George Ockner, ten year old violinist, who 
played Vivaldi’s Concerto in A minor, ac- 
companied by Simfonietta; and Stanley Ba- 
ron, 7 years old, piano soloist in Olson’s Ser- 
enade. Both young artists received tremen- 
dous applause. Mr. Sevitzky concluded the 
program with Saint-Saéns Animals’ Carni- 
val, during which pictures of the various an- 
imals were shown on the screen. This chil- 
dren’s concert was one of the outstanding 
musical events in Philadelphia this season. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap M. 

















FOR SALE—School of Music—Western 
State. Large Piano and Violin Classes. 
Good opening for voice teacher. Income 

.00 a year. Price $4,000.00 cash. 
Address: Mrs. C. A. Mulock, 55 West 
Ellsworth, Denver, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—Knabe Small Size Grand 
Piano only slightly used. Terms, $650.00 
cash. Communicate “L. L.” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—Vega Little Wonder Tenor 
3anjo, never used, perfect condition, orig- 
inal cost $62. Splendid opportunity. Ad- 
dress: “W. W.,” care of MusIcaL 
Courter, 113 “West 57th Street, New 
York. 





COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 
(Max_ Reger System) in modern Sum- 
mer Camp in Perciomen Valley. New 
Bungalows, Riding, Tennis, etc. Classes 
daily from July 2 until Sept. 2—$250—in- 
cluding everything. Professor Paul Gies, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





DIRECTOR OF MUSIC WANTED—Ap- 
plications will be received by the Guelph 
(Ontario, Canada) Board of Education 
for the position of Director of Music 
(Male) in the schools, under the Edward 
Johnson gift for the furtherance of music 
in Guelph. In applying please give full 
particulars as to musical education, experi- 
ence in organization, teaching vocal music, 
directing orchestras, etc. Forward appli- 
cations, with testimonials, stating salary 
expected and if available for September 
Ist, to A. E. Smith, Secretary, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 





WANTED-—Solo pianist to share program 
of vocalist’s concert. Engagements already 
booked for July. Address “C. K. D.,” care 
of MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





STUDIOS FOR RENT—Soundproof, com- 
modious and convenient studios are to be 
had at reasonable rentals by musicians, 
teachers and others. Do not fail to look 
at these studios before deciding where to 
locate. Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
73rd Street, New York, Trafalgar 6700. 
Representative always at the building. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small "Uprights and 
Smali Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 





During the season just closed, Simfonietta 
had twenty highly successful engagements. 
The first concert, last September, in Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., was given for the Bedford 
Musical Association. Then followed a con- 
cert in Villa Nova, Pa. Re-engagement con- 
certs were given in Bridgeport, Conn., for 
the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club; 
and in Richmond, Va., for the Musician’s 
Club, both concerts being enthusiastically 
received. Simfonietta also appeared in com- 
munity concert programs in Williamsport 
and Scranton, Pa.; under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Club in the Chestnut Street Audi- 
torium in Harrisburg, Pa.; in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., for the Dutchess County Musical 
Association; in Chester, Pa., on the concert 
course of the Century Club, and at Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. In addi- 
tion to its own highly successful concert in 
New York, given before a capacity audience 
in Town Hall, Simfonietta had the distinc- 
tion of appearing at the McMillan Theatre 
on the Institute Concert Series of Columbia 
University. 

Outstanding among Simfonietta’s engage- 
ments was the concert for the Friends of 
Music, in the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, before a distinguished audience, 
headed by Speaker of the House Longworth, 
where the applause for Mr. Sevitzky and his 
players reached the proportions of an ova- 
tion. In Philadelphia, Simfonietta_appeared 
in the series of the Penn Athletic Club, hav- 
ing for soloist Maria Koussevitzky, well- 
known soprano; twice in one season for the 
Mary Gaston Barnwell Foundation of the 
Central High School, as well as in three 
concerts, in Simfonietta’s own series, in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue Stratford. The 
latter three concerts made another epoch in 
the history of chamber music, Sevitzky pre- 
senting twelve new compositions to Phila- 
delphia concert-goers, some of them having 
been played for the first time in America, 
namely, Streicher’s Four Symphonic Move- 
ments; Pogojeff-Sevitzky, Prelude; Sevitz- 
ky, Paraphrase of Russian Folk Song ; Bach, 
Prelude in D (orchestrated by Sevitzky) ; 
Kletzki, Sinfonietta; Wm. Byrd, Variations, 
on the theme John, Come Kiss Me now; 
Goossens, Miniature Fantasy; Webern, Five 
Pieces for String Orchestra; and Gretchani- 
noff, Suite for Vocal Quartette and String 
Orchestra. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company 
released records made by the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, as follows: 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso (in Victor Album) ; 
Bach, Arioso; Tschaikowsky, Elegie; Bossi, 
Burlesque ; Bossi, Prelude-Menuetto ; Grieg, 
Last Spring and Heart Wounds. Other Sim- 
fonietta records, soon to be released, are 
Granger, Mollie on the Shore and Irish Tune 
from County Derry and Dubinsky, Gossips. 

The critics have been lavish in their praise 
of Simfonietta; The Bridgeport Post said 
that there is an esprit de corps among the 
players comparable to that in any instru- 
mental group now serving the American con- 
cert-going public, that the banalities of ordi- 
nary language forbid an accurate description 
of the beauties of their playing. The Rich- 
mond News-Leader was of the opinion that 
this year’s performance seemed more perfect 
even than that of last year, that Mr. Sevitz- 
ky’s accomplishments with his players seemed 
to have acquired more vigor, more certitude, 
more definite dynamic values, a greater de- 
gree of authority, as well as the more subtle 
graduation in effects of color, of light and 
shade and sonority, and of that intangible 
thing called atmosphere. In Philadelphia, 
the Inquirer declared that fresh laurels were 
won by Mr. Sevitzky and the eighteen men 
comprising this admirably equipped minia- 
ture orchestra for the polished musicianship 
of their performance, the large audience 
showing keen appreciation of Mr. Sevitzky’s 
happy faculty of finding novelties of real 
worth and genuine enjoyment, while the Bul- 
letin stated that the city has special reason 
to be proud of the Simfonietta for, in its 
few seasons of existence, it has made real 
musical history under the direction of Fa- 
bien Sevitzky, its founder and conductor. 
From New York come such critical com- 
ment as: “Few things, outside of Toscani- 
ni's works of wonder, exceed Simfonietta” 
(Evening Telegram), and “a unity of micro- 
scopic finesse” (Evening World). The 
Poughkeepsie Eagle-News declared that the 
Simfonietta’s engagement was a happy inno- 
vation, and it proved a privilege for Pough- 
keepsians to be able to hear at home the or- 
ganization which, under Mr. Sevitzky’s able 
and discerning leadership, has won high place 
in American music in the short space of five 
years, and the Harrisburg Telegraph wrote, 
“Simfonietta concert was the outstanding 
event of the city’s present musical season. 
It is not only the technical mastery displayed 
by the organization—surely the last word in 
superlative virtuosity in this type of chamber 
music—but in the choice of the program, the 
refinement of the interpretation of the con- 
ductor, that gives this organization a unique 
distinction in its province.” 

Simfonietta plans for next season are al- 
ready under way, and Mr. Sevitzky has se- 
lected October 29, January 7, and March 18 
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for the series of three concerts in Philadel- 
phia, to be given in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, and the children’s concert is 
scheduled for Saturday morning, April 11. 
Simfonietta also is booked for several out- 
of-town engagements for next season. 

Mr. Sevitzky has just completed an engage 
ment as guest conductor of the Mastbaum 
Symphony Orchestra, in Philadelphia, for 
two weeks. The first week he presented 
3erlioz’s Roman Carnival, and the second 
week Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. He will 
soon start on a vacation tour through the 
United States and will try to find young 
American composers, who have something 
to offer worthy of presentation on his Phil- 
adelphia Chamber String Simfonietta pro- 
grams. 


Elmo Russ’ Next Radio 
Presentation 
Next Thursday evening those tuning in on 
the Silhouettes hour, over WRNY from 9 
to 10, will hear Constance Skinner, author 
of Indian Lyrics, broadcast The Ballad of 
the Weavers, a poem from that book. Elmo 
Russ has arranged the lyric and two other 
excerpts from the same collection for or- 


chestra, with vocal and oboe solos. Craig 


Photo by Erwin Delvillar 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
Williams, well-known Broadway actor, will 
do the one entitled The Conqueror of Wom- 
en, and Claudia Wells, familiar to Silhouette 
devotees, will be heard in Stars. 

Olga Janes and Rhea Sparague, 
together with Louise Vermont, contralto, 
will sing the trio from Carmen, and an- 
other feature will be an arrangement of 
Home Sweet Home for a female quartet. 
Riccardo Del Rio, baritone, and Walter 


sopranos, 
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Schiller, bass, will also be heard on the pro- 
gram. 


Paradise Pupils Heard 


At the Carnegie Hall Chamber Music 
Hall, Donato Paradiso recently presented 
some of his pupils in what proved to be a 
most interesting concert, and one that re- 
vealed the excellent results achieved by this 
New York teacher in his young followers. 
An audience, which completely filled the 
hall, gave indication of warm approval. 

Outstanding on the program was the work 
of Vera Tishler, who has developed notably 
since her appearance last year; Mildred 
Sweeney, Anita and Renee Gulick. 
Mr. Paradiso lent his rich, vibrant tenor 
voice on several occasions, much to the 
pleasure of the audience. With the Misses 
Tishler and Gulick he sang a selection from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and with Miss Gros 
was heard in a scene from Aida. 

Others reflecting credit upon Mr. 
diso included: Ralph Sassano, 
Helen Gold, Fanny Daniels, Lulu Cole, 
Aileen Connelly, James Kennedy, Donald 
Hawkins, Helen Gosselin, Benjamin Dowick, 
Doris Lowery and John Baldwin. 


Gross, 


Para- 
Clara Lemke, 


Philharmonic and Toscanini 
’ ° , 
Continue to Score 
According to a cable from Munich, the 
New York Philharmonic, under Toscanini, 
had a tremendous success there recently be- 
fore a sold-out house. The mayor gave a 
special banquet in their honor. The next stop 
was in Vienna on May 18 at the Staatsoper, 
and a second concert, May 19, was another 
complete victory for orchestra and conduc- 
ter. The Vienna Philharmonic also gave a 
banquet. In Budapest on May 21 they were 
tendered an enormous ovation from an audi- 
ence of 3,000, which filled the Municipal 
Opera. 


Summer Activities of Lawrence 
Harp Quintette Members 


The members of the Lawrence Harp Quin- 
tette are to be separated during the summer. 
Lucile Lawrence sailed for Europe on May 
22. Marietta Bitter left for California the 
latter part of March to spend the spring and 
summer months there. She recently appeared 
as guest artist at the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the National Association of Harpists. 
Thurema Sokol sailed on May 13 on the 
S. S. Europa; she will spend the month of 
June traveling. And Grace Weymer and 
Eleanor Shaffner wili sail the first part of 
June for a few weeks of European travel. 


Arthur Judson Returns 
Arthur Judson, manager of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, returned 
on the S.S. Europa, May 28, from Europe, 
where he accompanied the orchestra on the 
first half of its continental tour. 








Sailings 


CARLOS SALZEDO 


On May 22, Carlos Salzedo sailed for 
Europe after completing his season’s teach- 
ing at the Curtis Institute. His last concert 
of the season was on May 16, in Bangor, 
Me., at the annual May Festival. Mr. Sal- 
zedo will spend the months of June and 
July abroad and return to this country on 
July 26. On August 7 he will begin his an- 
nual master classes at Seal Harbor, Me. 


OTTILIE METZGER-LATTERMANN 

Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, contralto, left 
for Europe on the S. S. Europa, May 30, 
to go to Germany for the summer. Her 
plans, with regard to summer concerts, are 
not quite definite but she will have a short 
tour through Switzerland. Mme. Latter- 
mann will return in October to fulfill concert 
and opera engagements already booked in 
America. 

BERTA GERSTER GARDINI 

3erta Gerster Gardini, directress of the 
Etelka Gerster School of Music, sailed on 
the Conte Grande for her villa at Bologna, 








Italy, on May 24. Mme. Gardini will return 
to New York in time to reopen the Etelka 
Gerster School of Music, October 1. She is 
carrying on the policy of her mother, Etelka 
Gerster, in granting scholarships in her 
school such as were granted in her mother’s 
school in Berlin, to Sigrid Onegin, Julia 
Culp and Lula Mysz-Gmeiner. 


RENEE MIQUELLE 
Renée Miquelle sailed for France on May 
24 on the S.S. Statendam to spend the entire 
summer with her mother and five-year-old 
son, 
ADELE MARGULIES 
Adele Margulies, well known pianist and 
teacher of noted virtuosos, again will spend 
the summer in Europe. She will sail May 
31 on the S.S. Milwaukee, to be absent 
until September. She plans to visit Bay- 
reuth, to hear Tristan (under Toscanini), 
Parsifal (under Muck), and also visit Salz 
burg, Vienna and Paris. 
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WHAT DOES A COLLEGE GRADUATE KNOW ABOUT MUSIC? 


Pr esident, 


By Ruth Haller Ottaway, 


National Federation of Music Clubs 


Address given at the Music Supervisors’ National Conference in Chicago, IIl. 


ION NAIRE 
} students in 

iterature, Science, and the 

elect courses of study relating to music‘ 

An absurdly small percentage, or one per 
cent to twenty per cent, due to: (a) No de 
sire, lacking high music course, 
(b) crowded schedule, considered important 
only by College of Education students, 


The Business End 

The Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, through its officers, is 
attempting to get on a “business 
basis.” The main item in the pro- 
gram is to secure an “executive sec- 
retary” whose duty it shall be to 
edit the Supervisors’ Journal and 
take care of the multifarious duties 
that are connected with a bi-ennial 
conference of upwards of seven 
thousand members. 

Will it work? Who knows? It 
means in the first place the raising 
of dues, in the second place scam- 
pering for office (perhaps this ought 
to come first). Now with refer- 
ence to this, we have heard—it is 
only a rumor, mind you!—that the 
executive secretary will receive a 
salary of ten thousand ($10,000) 
count ’em—per annum. 

If this is really so we should like 
to make application for the position, 
thus early, furnishing references 
for any who may be skeptical. 

Several names have been men- 
tioned for this new office, but per- 
haps none of them will “land.” It 
is the same old army game, and if 
the assembled multitude will make 
allowance for what might be 
termed “lack of observation” we 
shall proceed. In the main, it 
seems to us, of recent years there 
has been more political maneuver- 
ing for the presidency of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference 
than for the Governorship of the 
Empire State or for the Presidency 
at Washington. We do not refer 
to the present conference president 
who came in as a dark horse. But 
we have digressed. Before we 
close may we relate an incident P 
Perhaps after the manner of the 
“Arabian Nights Tales,” the second 
day runs as follows: “Upon enter- 
ing the great hotel, the place where 
all the nobles of music were to be 
so royally entertained, we were 
met by a man who suggested that 
if we went to the business meeting 
that we vote not for so-and-so be- 
cause, in the language of our 
fathers, he was ‘a damned ingrate.’ 
As a stranger within the gates I ap- 
parently acquiesced, but went away 
feeling that each visiting delegate 
would be met with the same tale, 
‘he is an ingrate,’” and after this we 
considered that the incident was 
closed. 

Otto Miessner—you know Otto 
told us the other day that it cost 
him $5,000 to be president of the 
National Conference. Query—is it 
worth it? 

Hurray for less work and more 
personal publicity! That’s all. 


school 





(Continued from last week's issue) 

) no effort to make the courses popular, 
(d) attitude of literary faculty luke-warm. 

2. Does the School of Education in your 
institution require any music course ? 

Only two require some knowledge of music 
from those who are to become teachers, and 

administrators; five quarter-hours 
for elementary school teachers in one 
institution, and ten hours for elementary and 
fifteen hours for teachers in upper grades are 
required in other universities. Result : State 
Superintendents of Education and other 
school heads who know nothing about music, 

say so, and pass it over in the school curri- 
oe. 

The Conference of Superintendents, in- 
spired by the amazing work of the National 
High School Orchestra, did vote that music 
should be a major subject. In actual life, 
we are still meeting with superintendents 
who will give music no consideration what- 
soever, not from lack of funds, which fre- 
quently is a real difficulty, but from lack of 
knowledge and consequent interest. 

Do you believe in elective rather than 
required music for the general 
student ? 

Six of the twenty-three believe that a cer- 
tain amount of music study should be re- 
quired for a Bachelor of Arts degree, that it 
would be practicable to require a basic ap- 
preciation course in the fine arts, including 
painting, and the other arts, that one 
of the fine arts should be required. 

[hose against required music courses be 
lieve that (a) required courses are always 
unpopular, (b) student varying backgrounds 
must be guided into correct courses, (c) in 
art and religion, not ethical to force study, 
(d) electives seem to work out better. 

Comment: It is not clear why it 
ethical to say: “If you are to receive a 
Bachelor of Arts degree you must know 
something about art.” Otherwise let us say, 
“You are graduating from the college of 
Literature and Science.” 

he working out of required music 
is another matter which may not be 
ticable as yet. 

‘. Will it ever be practicable to require 

irses in musical literature, history, etc., of 

ie general student? 

Kight say “yes,” “no rez aon why not; com 
ing inevitably; trust so, but sentiment must 
be worked up regarding the necessity of art 
in liberal education; when music 
teaching in public schools is established.” 

Fifteen feel that university policy is justi- 
fiedly against required courses. 

writes: “In one 
music study for general students should not 
be elective. The student does not know 
what he should elect and will naturally 
either those subjects in which he 
thinks he is interested, or those courses 
whicl tter the most credit for the least work 
jority of the “appreciation courses,” 
well-intended, have little permanent 
no college credit. Properly 
conducted courses are of 
to the general student, and 
credit when they involve 
iount of work on the part of the 
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study 
prac- 
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value and deserve 
organized and 


greatest value 


should receive 

proper an 
student 

: \rts 


knowledge of 


ou believe that a Bachelor of 
should represent 
and the fine arts? 
ay “Yes, for synthetic value, if for 
reason; contrary should be excep 
than rule; firmly; decidedly, a 
arts dezree should study 
intelligence about the fine arts; by all 
eans, for the weak part of our whole edu 
onal scheme is the lack of emphasis placed 
Flower of Culture.” One dean 
ently recommended that 
university should take at 
course on the appreciation 
arts.” 
In your opinion what are the 
l election 
eneral student ? 
“Tax of interest because 
awakened in lower schools : 
uch social life; 
werstanding on 


some 


presuppose 


t have ré 
graduates of the 
mie required 

ot the 
greatest 
urses by the 


hstacles to ot music cc 
none has been 
lack of time; too 
crowded schedule : lack of 
part of presidents of 
100ls ; many available music courses based 
technical prerequisites which most gen- 
eral students cannot satisfy; indifference of 
college faculty and student advisors ; major 


time; in college too 
late to acquire music information; wide- 
spread general ignorance of music as any- 
thing but a sentimental recreation.” 

To quote one prominent dean of music 
further: “It is a curious fact that I can talk 
intelhgentiy with any member of the faculty 
on his subject, or at least listen with under- 
standing, but no member of that body of 
highly distinguished men can talk intelli- 
gently upon mine, and this is the rule. Now 
it is not at all necessary to urge the study 
of music entirely from the spiritual and 
mental side. The financial side really strikes 
the intelligence of the general public. In 
making a study of the statistics of the music 
business, | found the mass of it in dollars 
and cents to fall only a little short of that 
of oil and steel, a matter to command a high 
degree of respect, isn’t it?” 

Other great obstacles; urge for specializa- 
tion; sophistication and indifference on part 
of the students; fraternity life. 

In reply to the statement that it is too 
late to begin music study in college, may we 
quote Professor Edward 1. Thorndike, noted 
psychologist, author of “The Measurement 
of Intelligence,” etc.: “One valuable outcome 
of the experiments which have led up to a 
new theory of adult learning is the dis- 
covery that up to the age of forty-five there 
is practically no subject which the average 
man or woman of intelligence cannot master 
if he will.” 

7. How can music come 
by the literary faculty and 
essential in general education? 

Replies from the Deans of Music: 
same way that all subjects have come to be 
considered essential in education by recogni 
tion of value through demand created for 
music in education; through a slow process 
of education plus a certain number of well- 
placed deaths; overcome faculty prejudice 
by high requirements and by not handing 
out music credits too easily ; any college facul 
ty can be convinced if it has not had recent 
experience with poor work; music depart- 
ment should net be last refuge. An optim- 
istic dean says: “It is so considered.” 
A pessimistic dean says: “Music not essen 
tial in general education.” 

Other replies: “Through propaganda for 
music in colleges; through correlations of 
study, especially from the standpoint of ap- 
preciation. 

\ reply which speaks plainly says: 
“Faculties in colleges of Liberal Arts, having, 
| believe, more or less ‘rubber-stamp’ minds 
as a result of their educational training, 
would instantaneously respond to a ruling 
by some such organization as the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities upon the subject. If that body should 
give out the opinion that all students in col- 
leges of Literature, Science and the Arts 
should study music in some form, they im- 
mediately would admit its value and demand 
that it be a required course. This decision 
of course would not be the result of actual 
knowledge and original thinking, but they 
would conclude that it is conclusively right 
because the North Central Association had 
said so. I do not mean this in a critical. 
caustic, or carping manner, but I sincerely 
believe that so-called ‘conventional’ educa- 
tion has brought about this situation.” 

8. There are three groups of students who 
may elect music study: 

(a) The literary college student who may 
elect music study ; (b) the special music 
student who has professional aspirations : 
(c) the music student who takes up music 
purely from the cultural point of view. 
What does your school offer for each class? 


interest takes up all 


to be considered 
students as an 


In the 


The replies from all indicated that they 
have protessional schools of music fully 
equipped, offering a four year course leading 
to tne professional degree of Bachelor ot 
Music; special courses for the literary stu- 
dent; and some are outstanding in special 
offerings to arouse student interest and de- 
sire for music study, and, writes one dean, 
“our student body reflects it.’ 

The summarized conclusion of the majority 
of these deans of music seems then to be 
that a Bachelor of Arts degree should, by 
all means, represent some knowledge and 
appreciation of music, but that music study 
should not be required; that somehow a 
greater demand for music courses for the 
general students must be created to bring 
about the desired recognition in college 
curricula; that there should be more con- 
sideration given to what a college student 
knows about music by both deans of music 
and deans of literary colleges. 

In order to create this demand for and 
recognition of music in college curricula, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs will: 

(A) Advise states of all surveys convey- 
ing information as to music course offered 
in college Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, or of such courses in the music 
school, credited in the college literary depart- 
ment ; 

(B) States will advise clubs of the music 
course offered by their state colleges ; 

~C) A campaign through all states and 
clubs to interest members in seeing that their 
children elect music courses in college will 
be undertaken. 

(D) A demand for such courses will, we 
hope, thereby be created in each state, which 
will uphold the hands of the deans of music 
in colleges who wish to make music a digni- 
fied part of the college curriculum in the de- 
partment of Literature, Science and the Arts 
as well as in the department of music. 

(E) College presidents, deans of literary 
colleges, and advisors to freshman will be 
importuned to emphasize music study. We 
have taken pains not to name any of these 
leading educators who have spoken from the 
heart. It is possible for someone other than 
they themselves to speak for themselves. 
Statements made by the writer are offered 
in good part. They may suggest to many of 
you of such broad experience in music teach- 
ing and in the real difficulties which need to 
be met, the story of Bridget, who after hear- 
ing a sermon by a priest on the ‘ ‘Joys and 
Blessings of Married Life” said, “And it 
wuz a foine sermon his rivrance was preach- 
in’, an’ I wish I knew as little about it as 
he does.” 

In conclusion, we will quote a most perti- 
nent statement of the case by Howard Han- 
son: “I believe that the time will soon come 
when a certain amount of study in the field 
of Fine Arts will be required of every stu- 
dent who is a candidate for the Bachelor of 
\rts degree. This seems to me to be a very 
logical requirement. The Bachelor of Arts 
degree is a general degree rather than a pro- 
fessional degree. Its aim is to fit the student 
for living, to make him better able to ap- 
preciate the opportunities which come to him 
throughout life. Certainly the value of music 
in the field of general cultural ‘Seiden can 
hardly be disputed. It ranks with such sub- 
jects as literature and languages. The im- 
portance of music in general education as a 
preparation for living was thoroughly under- 
stood by the Greek philosophers, especially 
Plato, and I believe that our own colleges 
are rapidly returning to that point of view. 
I should not be at all surprised to see music 
included as a compulsory subject for all 
Bachelor of Arts degrees. Such a course 
should of necessity be rather elementary. It 
would probably consist of the study of music 
history and music literature, if possible 
through the actual performance of music.” 

Two colleges already require music courses 
from every student. E ventually, why not all, 
or at least a right emphasis upon music in 
the Literary, Scientific, and Arts College? 

We have begun with questions. Let us 
end with one: 

Should it be such a 


possible to receive 
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reply as the attitude of a college president 
forced a prominent dean of music recently to 
make to this query: “Is the president of 
your college interested in music?” 


“I DO NOT KNOW.” 
* * # 


Western Kansas School Contest 
Results 


Hays, Kans.—More than 2,000 high 
school students participated in the annual 
Western Kansas High School Music Con- 
test held at the Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, May 1 to 3, in connection with the 
twelfth annual Hays Music Festival, under 
the direction of Henry Edward Malloy. 

The contestants came from seventy-seven 
towns throughout the western two-thirds of 
the state, the contest being open to all 
schools in Kansas west of U. S. highway 81. 
Each year the various events in the con- 
test attract more students and better quality. 
This year there were fifty soprano soloists, 
forty-five piano contestants, twenty-two 
mixed choruses, sixty-five quartets, and sim- 
ilar entry lists in other divisions. 

The judges for the contests were Paul R. 
Utt (State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, 
Mo.), Frederik Holmberg (dean of music, 
University of Oklahoma), Archie N. Jones 
(University of Minnesota), and Otto Fischer 
(professor of piano, Wichita University ). 

Results of the contest in detail were as 
follows : 


Sweepstakes cup won by Oberlin with fifty-five 
points; Norton second with fifty-two points. 

Winners in the band, orchestra, and group sing- 
ing events were: 

Bands—(Class A) Oberlin, first; 
ond; (Class B) Minneapolis, first; Russell, second; 
(Class C) Claflin, first; Ranson, second. 

Orchestras—(Class A) Oberlin, first, only entry 
but awarded prize because received 91% average 
from judges; (Class B) Smith Center, first; Rus 
sell, second; (Class C) Ransom, first, Claflin, 
second. 

Quartets—(Boy’s) Oberlin, first; 
—s (Girl’s) Minneapolis, first; 
ond, 

Glee Clubs—(Boy’s) Class A, Great Bend, first; 
Oberlin, second; (Girl’s) Class A, Norton, first; 
Smith Center, second; (Boy’s) Class B, Oakley, 
first; Garfield, second; (Girl’s) Class B, Kirwin, 
first; Hoxie, second. 

Mixed Choruses—(Class A) 
Smith Center, second; (Class B) 
Grinnell, second. 

Winners in the solo events were: 

Flute—Marcus Hahn, Hays, first; 
Minneapolis, second; Anna Mary 
third. 

French Horn—Wayne Ruppenthal, Russell, first; 
Junior Howard, Oberlin, second; Genevieve ‘Grace, 
Minneapolis, third. 

Oboe—Nila Gill, Oberlin, first; 
Minneapolis, second; (no third awar 

Clarinet—Rodney Grenell, Larned, first; Vernon 
Denton, Great Bend, second; Bill McMullen, Ober- 
lin, third. 

Saxophone—Carl 
Elden Ulroy, St. 
third. 

Euphonium 
Prater, Norton, 
third. 

Trombone—Raymond Renor, 
dred Kirby, Minneapolis, second; Velma Fleming, 
Oberlin, third. 

Trumpet or Cornet—Wilbur Radko, St. John, 
first; Curtis Steele, Oberlin, second; Winifred 
Adams, Claflin, third. 

Tuba—Wilma Tennyson, Minneapolis, first; Myr- 


Norton, sec- 


Smith center, 
Kinsley, sec- 


Norton, first; 
Oakley, first; 


June Gage, 
eed Hoxie, 


Jean Sweet, 


Schneider, Ellinwood, _ first; 
John, second; Jack Lix, Norton 


Virgil Odoll, Oberlin, first; Mac 
second; Kenneth Smith, St. John, 


Norton, first; Mil- 


LaCrosse, 
Mary Benton, 


Francis, first; Doris 


MUSICAL 


Stockton, 


Elmer 
Norton, 


Jackson, Lebanon, 
third. 
Bass—Raymond 
Snell, 
third. 


second; Reva Low, 
Logan, first; 
Howard Wray, 


Lappin, 
Little River, second; 


* * * 


News From the Field 


IDAHO 


Wallace.—Eighteen schools were en- 
tered in the North Idaho Music contest, 
which was held in Wallace. There was com- 
petition in twenty-nine of thirty- -eight events 
listed by the state association, with entrants 
from Wallace. 246 boys and girls, exclusive 
of the Wallace entrants, took part. Schools 
entered in the glee club mixed chorus, band 
and orchestra events were divided into three 
classes, according to their enrollment. Coeur 
d’Alene was the only Class A school, having 
more than 350 students enrolled. Class B 
schools, with 150 to 350 students enrolled, 
included Wallace, Kellogg, Bonners Ferry, 
Moscow, St. Maries and Sandpoint. Class 
C Schools, with less than 150 enrolled, were 
Kamiah, Elk River, Lapwai, Plummer, Pot- 
latch, Spirit Lake, Troy, Rathdrum, Lewis- 
ton Normal Training School, Mullan, Post 
Falls and Genesee. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Brockton High School Band 
and Orchestra, an organization listed high 
among the prize winners at the State School 
Band and Orchestra Festival held last year, 
were entered in the festival in Waltham, May 
17. The smallest orchestra to enter its reg- 
istration for the festival, and the youngest 
in point of organization was that of the 
South Sudbury High School. The organi- 
zation has a membership of twelve, and has 
been in existence less than two years. The 
orchestra participated in the group playing 
but not in the contests. 


MICHIGAN 


St. Johns.—Rodney Wilson High 
School chorus presented the operetta, The 
Gypsy Rover, May 2, under the direction of 
L. Carrine Campbell, supervisor of music. 
The cast of characters included: Rob, Keith 
Lanee; Constance, Dorothy Lake; Marto, 
Robert Gay; Sinfo, Linn Bliss; Zara, Hilda 
Hulbert ; Meg, Margaret Hinlsee; Sir Cra- 
ven, Lloyd Parr; Jerome, Jack Kelly ; Nina, 
Janet Judd; Lackey, Jesse Pratt; McKorkle, 
Arlington Sevey. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—The Mississippi School Band 
contest had as judges the following supervi- 
sors: Alfred E. Mayer, instrumental super- 
visor of Birmingham; A. M. Culpepper, 
parish supervisor of music, Rayville, La. ; 
Lyndle Conboy, director of music, State 
Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg. George H. 
Mackie, chairman, sent out the instrumenta- 
tion blank asking for certain information 
from all bands entered. There was a large 
attendance. 


MINNESOTA 


Mankato.—Ninety-seven students of the 
high school here broadcasted a program of 
eleven band, orchestra and vocal numbers 
from WCCO, Minneapolis. Assisting the 
Mankato group on the program was Mrs. 
H. A. Patterson, former resident here, who 
spoke on The Value of Music in the Public 
School. The broadcast was arranged 
through the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The program was outlined 
by H. H. Eelkema, superintendent of schools, 
Mrs. William Black, and W. E. Olson, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


A Comparison Between the Piano Business and Other Commercial Lines 
—Piano Men Are Too Pessimistic—Other Industries Are Now 
Suffering Proportional Deflation—Facing the Facts and 
Planning for a Prosperous Future 


While many in the trade are still lamenting the 
“death” of the piano, there are those who give more 
than a casual excuse for the lack of sales to other 
causes than the mere statement that people do not 
want pianos any more. 

Those who study conditions generally can assert 
with some show of authority that the piano is in no 
shape as to selling than other products, even 
articles that are generally accepted as necessi- 
ties. When in the field of music there is no ques- 
tion as to the necessity of the piano, and that in dis- 
tressing times music is more than a necessity—being 
in fact a tonic of medicine—we must accept what is 
before us as to business with some comparisons that 
may cause those who are pessimistic to turn to facts. 
Then it-can be realized that there are conditions in- 
duced by politicians, overzealous optimists and con- 
stitutional provocations that bespeak the desire for 
conservatism on the part of those who depend upon 
statements that do not bear the ear marks of truth 
as to what is called prosperity. 

All industries have suffered along with the piano, 
or the piano along with other industries. The radio 
is hit just as hard as is the piano. The automobile 
is going through a readjustment that calls for the 
same efforts that are being made on the part of radio 
manufacturers. A dozen industrials can be utilized 
to show that the depression is made manifest through 
the reduction of employees in factories, and the 
bringing production within the bounds of safety in 
the combining of production with distribution. 

The piano is not a product of great proportions, 
nor in comparison can it be said to take a prominent 
part in the commercial world. Its production always 
has been limited. Its high peak runs to about 400,- 
000. Let that serve as a comparison with other in- 
dustrial productions. Even the estimated production 
of 1929 will give satisfaction to those who adjust 
their views with what actually is done in the way of 
absorption. 

Those who talk about the small production for 
1929 must remeniber that there always has been an 
overloaded inventory of second-hands and trade-ins. 
These now are being sold which take the place of 
new instruments, which formerly represented the 
«heap no-tone instrument that augmented the volume 
of production. Just to bring the real facts to the 
minds of disgruntled piano men, let us take up the 
point of view of an editorial clipped from the Cin- 
cinnati Enquire r of recent date, and apply what is 
said there to the piano trade as a whole. This edi- 
torial Says: 


worse 


some 


Business Optimism 

On the supposition that much of the fluctuation in 
business activity is psychological, a good many public 
officials and industrial leaders have preached a doctrine 
of optimism in business for quite some months. And, 
within proper limits, optimism will help. To the extent 
that business concerns maintain their working forces, 
they exist in counteracting business depression. To the 
extent that they continue their purchases of materials on 
a normal scale, they further assist trade generally. 

But optimism of a different sort has had much to do 
with bringing on the present depressed condition of trade, 
and this sort of optimism merits some comment. In 
planning with complete confidence an expansion of their 
sales by 50 per cent, several leading motor-car manufac- 
turers last year forced some scores of related industries 
to overbuild plant facilities and develop inflated working 
forces. When the estimates of automobile sales had to 
be revised drastically the slump in motor-car manufac- 
turing was necessarily extended, and with exaggerated 
influence, to all these allied industries. 

In short, the unjustified optimism—call it the unsound 
enthusiasm—of two or three major corporations led to a 


severe slump over a much larger radius. So closely in- 
terrelated are the iron and steel and glass and electrical 
industries—and a host of others—that the mistakes of a 
few cause hardship among many. This is the cardinal 
sin in American business today—unsound business fore- 
casting among industries which sell more or less directly 
to the final consumer. 

Optimism, then, is needed at present, but it should be 
confined within the limits of what any given industry can 
reasonably expect as its share of the Nation’s business. 
And any scheme of a single corporation to gobble up 
twice its normal share of the available business in that 
line is almost certain to bring distress, not only to the 
concern responsible, but to others which have expanded 
their plans accordingly. This is the modern challenge to 
industrial executives—to plan their programs in terms 
of a continuing condition of stable business, rather than 
in terms of a coming depression or an orgy of profit- 
making. 


Second Hands vs. Cheap Pianos 


Last year, 1929, the radio manufacturers were 
running a race with automobiles as to production. 
There had been carried over from 1928 a great sur- 
plus of radios, yet this was not made apparent until 
there was a general clogging of the offerings about 
the middle of the year 1928. Yet the production was 
kept up in the hopes that the last three or four 
months would absorb much of the over production. 

Piano men generally do not seem to consider that 
there was being made for the radio manufacturers 
thousands of cases by piano manufacturers, this tak- 
ing up the vacancy of factory space and the employ- 
ment of men who had been laid off through lack 
of piano sales. When this was stopped, the piano 
manufacturers went into other directions to take 
the place of the dispossessed radio case contracts. 
Some went into boat building, others into refriger- 
ator making and other fields that piano manufac- 
turers were entirely ignorant about. 

It soon was found that the fields the piano manu- 
facturers entered presented a resistance unknown in 
the fact that competition in any of the fields sought 
for easement of overhead presented a competition 
among those already in the different fields, some- 
thing that was harder to meet than in piano selling. 
If there was any piano manufacturer that made good 
in the radio field the writer does not know where to 
look for it. 

The radio business has been “knocked in the 
head” by the processes employed in distribution ef- 
forts to unload the over-production running back to 
1928. Prices have been cut to a point where it is a 
question whether the old prices ever will be replaced. 
There has been a great loss of money in this direc- 
tion. How long it will take the radio industry to 
recuperate is a question. Those who seek relief in 
future predictions can mull this over, predict and then 
fail to make good as time passes by. 


As to Prices 


The piano has held its own as to prices, we can 
say with belief. Prices even have been advanced 
by those who make high grade pianos. The losses 
have been in the elimination of the cheap no-tone 
boxes which will in the end prove a great advantage 
to those who manufacture good pianos. The present 
evil of two or three manufacturers foregathering in 
the making one for the other, or having all made 
in one plant, will not prove successful. But it may 
help to carry over the present readjustment of pro- 
duction. 

If only all the old second-hands could be burned, 
there would be found a solution of piano production, 
for then piano salesmen would settle down to that 


confidence in selling that will always bring business. 
The great trouble is to induce piano men to accept 
present conditions and to fit their selling policies 
along lines that will carry over to that time when 
there will be sales made of new instruments, instead 
of following the mistaken methods of the radio 
men and cutting prices to the heart, leaving losses 
all along the line from start to finish. Radios that 
sold for $250 before the efforts to distribute over- 
loads now are quoted at less than 50 per cent. of 
former prices, with little being done to release the 
over-production. 

Radio manufacturers who have followed the meth- 
ods of piano manufacturers by taking up side-lines 
are finding that they are but entering fields where 
competition is as brisk as in their own fields. To 
the refrigeration field have many manufacturers 
turned, only to find that the field is over producing, 
and soon we will find that name value will be the 
one thing that will hold prices the level they now 
are. 

But as over-production created by those who are 
seeking side lines to carry overhead of plants, it will 
be found that there will begin price cutting that will 
but follow what the radio producers have been sub- 
jected to. This means the laying off of men, cutting 
values, overloading dealers on any old excuse. This 
brings us back to just where the piano is—not any 
better nor any worse than other industrials. 


A Sane View of the Future 


The piano has nothing to complain about as to its 
possibilities when mistaken ideas as shown in the 
Enquirer editorial and studied. Piano men must hold 
on to what they have. It may be little, but the piano 
is just as well off as other things that are made to 
sell, with the one advantage that music is in greater 
demand than ever before, and there is bound to come 
a time, like in the extinction of the old square, that 
will give good returns to those who know pianos and 
how to sell them, to say nothing of what the makers 
of pianos know about the instruments. 

The radio has done a good work for the piano, but 
now is doing its best to kill that good by the beastly 
broadcasting that is being done in order to keep the 
broadcasting stations upon their feet. There is no 
evidences that the radio is a good money maker for 
either the manufacturers or the sellers. In fact, the 
greed of some have eaten away the profit making 
through mistaken ideas to mass production. Piano 
manufacturers did not make as much as they should 
when that same mistaken idea prevailed, for it has 
been demonstrated that a five hundred production 
would make more real money than a thousand pro- 
duction could, for to keep up production prices had 
to be cut. The loss was greater than the gain despite 
the savings secured by doubling the production. 

It seems rather a joke to say that-there is need for 
conservatism in piano production at this time, but 
that is exactly what should be worked to meet the 
general commercial conditions set forth by the Cin- 
cinnati paper. 


A Matter of Commonsense 


Just what the automobile people will do with the 
old trade-ins is a problem. The trade-in is one of 
the banes of what we are pleased to term replace- 
ment. Pianos do not present replacement under 
present efforts to clean up the inventories by selling 
at prices that would not buy a dry goods box. There 
is more money saved by the burning of these antiques 
than in the endeavoring to sell them at prices that 
show no values whatever. Every one of the old sec- 
ond-hands sold for less than $50 but kills a probable 
prospect for a new piano. As long as such methods 
are pursued, the piano man has but to look about 
him, read the advertisements in the daily papers 
uttered by piano men and radio men, and there can 
be found that the great failure of radio and piano 
profits have been inflicted by the radio and piano 
men themselves. 

The manufacturers can follow all that is being done 
to them by their distributors, and the blatant pro- 
mises of the good times coming uttered by the nit- 
wits at Washington give no returns. 

Let the people but turn their minds back just 
after the Big Wind in the Canyon in Manhattan 
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Island, and try and find one of the predictions sent 
out from those who think they know. It will be a 
hunt that will relapse in having faith in what is to 
be, and forgetting what now exists. The gains that 
were promised as to stocks and bonds have not as 
yet materialized to cover the losses, not of the real 
brokers who made money, but of the little fellows 
who dabbled in the effervescent promises that failed 
to materialize, and which always have failed at the 
wrong time. 

The piano industry is no worse than any other 
industrial. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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American Piano Corporation 


Official news of the organization of the American 
Piano Corporation as a successor company to take 
over the assets of the American Piano Company was 
given out this week. The officers of the new com- 
pany are: George G. Foster, president; William 
Dewey Loucks, chairman of the Board of Directors ; 
William H. Alfring, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; and Gardner C. Kavanaugh, executive vice- 
president. The above named in addition to William 
B. Armstrong, C. Alfred Wagner, W. Lee White, 
Walter A. Hall, Frank W. Hessin, and Roy W. 
Tyler constitute the Board of Directors. Transfer 
ot the assets will take place on May 28 and the new 
company will start business on June 1. @Q Thus 
the long expected reorganization has come into defi- 
nite being. The presence of the men under whose 
direction the American Piano Company functioned 
as a successful business organization promises much 
for the future of the new American Piano Corpor- 
ation. It is expected that old line distribution poli- 
cies will be reestablished,. although no definite an- 
nouncement on this score has been as yet forthcom- 
ing. The formation of this solid corporation should 
do much to dispel rumors as to the “passing of the 
piano” and likewise strengthen the trade by new alli- 
ances and new methods. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIver WeENDELL HOLMES 


E. J. Disler Takes Up the Matter of Split 
Soundboards in Pianos—Placing the 
Responsibility—The Importance of 
True Tonal Production 


Always is The Rambler pleased to receive letters that in- 
dicate interest on the part of the tuners. It matters not the 
trend of the discussions that arise, there is bound to come 
from such commendations or criticisms something that will 
lead toward better developments as to pianos. Too few 
pianos of the day are in tune. Who is to blame for that? 
We complain about the lack of interest in the piano, but 
when we scrutinize the causes that lead up to many of the 
evidences of lack of musical interest, we find that true tone 
is the basis of development of musical interest on the part 
of the people. 

This phase of conditions that now exist has been fre- 
quently discussed in this department. The Rambler jor 
years has endeavored to arouse the piano men of the won- 
derful piano business to an understanding that without the 
tuners the piano cannot be a musical instrument. Here 
comes a letter from the great state of Ohio, that should 
have a musical interest higher than most states, that takes 
up the dicussion of an article which appeared in this depart- 
ment back in March. A high grade piano was described 
that was in a terrible condition, and there arose again the 
problem of the split sound-board. The letter is from E. J. 
Disler, Piano Tuner and Technician, Tiffin, Ohio. Mr. 
Disler writes as follows: 


A Letter From E. J. Disler 


Tiffin, Ohio, May 10, 1930. 


Dear Mr. Rambler: 

I recently received from a friend a copy of the March 
8 issue of the Musical Courier an article in which 
prompted me to make some comments which were in- 
vited. I am enclosing “comments” which may seem 
rather pointed, yet if you care to publish same, it would 
be a pleasure for me to defend any and all statements 
made. I want to compliment you on bringing these mat- 
ters up as you did, for théy truly are of importance and 
could well stand some discussion. If you care to publish 
the enclosed and indicate further interest in these mat- 
ters, I shall be pleased to send to you for your approval 
and publication if you like, an article I have prepared 
dealing with soundboards which may prove rather sen- 
sational if published. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. DISLER. 


The article written by Mr. Disler is interesting and shows 
that he knows and understands the piano. It is as follows: 


Some Comments by E. J. Disler 


In the March 8, 1930 issue of the Musical Courier a 
copy of which recently came into my hands, I read with 
great interest an article by The Rambler dealing with 
the alleged repair of a certain grand piano owned by a 
friend of his which had developed a split sound-board 
and loose tuning pins. Since these particular piano parts 
are “my weakness” I wish to take the liberty to offer 
some comments. These are the piano ailments which 
are perhaps most frequently encountered by tuners, es- 
pecially north of the Mason and Dixon Line. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that the real source of these troubles is 
so imperfectly understood in the trade. It is also unfor- 
tunate that we have dealers representing high-grade 
makers who employ “butchers” to make sound-board 
repairs. And what utter folly to put in new hammers 
and restring a piano in which the sound-board is a wreck. 
If The Rambler is not the victim of a typographical 
error, wherein he says one crack in this board is 1/3 
inch in width, then it is safe to say this board was a 
complete wreck when this piano arrived at this dealer’s 
repair (?) shop and required a new board before any- 
thing else was done. If The Rambler’s friend were my 
friend I would advise him to demand of this dealer that 
he return the piano to the maker for a new sound-board, 
the dealer paying for same in full and I would fight by 
his side until it were done. 
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Now I wish to deal briefly with the matter of loose 
tuning pins after which I wish to return to the split 
sound-board. Not infrequently we encounter loose tun- 
ing pins in grand pianos a year or two old. This is 
positively inexcusable. A factory shortcoming this, which 
should never occur at this late date. I admit home at- 
mospheric conditions in too many cases are a terrible 
detriment to a piano’s good health, yet if our manufac- 
turers used greater care in boring pin holes, in being 
positive that each block after being dried, had not re- 
absorbed atmospheric moisture before boring. Pin blocks 
must be “as dry as they may subsequently become” 
when pin holes are bored if they are to be expected to re- 
main tight in the average American home situated north 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. An additional safeguard 
would be to finish the exposed underside of the block 
or perhaps cover with thin pneumatic cloth, to aid in 
the retention of atmospheric moisture. 

Now, The Rambler remarks that, “the average split 
in the sound-board of a high-grade piano does not al- 
ways mean that it injures the tonal quality.” The word- 
ing of this statement indicates that The Rambler, like 
the great mistaken majority in the piano trade, believes 
that “only rarely is a split in a sound-board not detri- 
mental to tonal quality.” The great mistaken majority 
is really and truly mistaken, for it is positively true that 
“only rarely is a split in the sound-board of a high-grade 
piano a detriment to tonal quality.” In the greatest 
number of cases it is an unintended blessing in that it 
provides means for some expansion and contraction that 
does not affect the compression or down bearing of the 
strings. I commend that great New York manfacturer 
whose sound-boards generally do split under our bone- 
dry home conditions, while I have no commendation for 
those manufacturers who believe they have wrought 
wisely in making a sound-board which will not and can- 
not split under the same bone-dry condition, for they 
do not and cannot build tone quality, as scientifically 
defined, and this is especially true in mid or late summer, 
yet most of them cover up their tonal shortcomings with 
high string tensions with the resultant near absence of 
the lowest partial. If we have any regard or desire for 
a strong fundamental or first partial, then our orthodox 
sound-board should split when shrunken as they do 
shrink in the modern steam heated home or its equiva- 
lent. I am entirely out of sympathy with the sales- 
person who will and does condemn the product of the 
New York maker above referred to, only, because his 
sound-boards split, for they know not whereof they 
speak. 

The Value of Discussion 
Mr. Disler 
certainly will be glad to read what this intelligent Ohio piano 
tuner and technician has to say further regarding the split 
sound-board. To make plain what was said in the article of 
March 8th, let The Rambler again state that there was one 
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crack in the sound-board referred to that was one-third of 
an inch wide 

We hope other tuners will enter into this discussion. Now 
is a good time to take up such matters, for there seems to 
be a dearth of tuning orders, if all that The Rambler has 
been able to discover be true, and that gives time from early 
morning and evening orders for tunings to broaden the mind 
ideas and attracting attention to 


throus interchanges of 


uther distressing illustrations of the shortcomings of piano 


manufacturers as to production methods. 

The sound-board is not often found entering into tuning 
discussions, yet the heart of the piano rests in that important 
part ot the the 


production, this through the action and the s¢ ale; but with- 


instrument. In fact, it is ultimate of tone 
out a good sound-board the finest action in the world pound- 
the wires of a poor scale will not give those re- 
to pure If the 


a poor sound-board will not result in the 


ing upon 


sults ne¢ scale be good to 


essary piano tone 
assist the action, 
bringing true tone to the ears of the people. 
When al! three parts are good, and then the sound-board 
s, or becomes dead, there is a loss that must be recti- 
fault of the makers. 
the 
to be overcome in those parts of the piano encased in a 


pro- 


it be the 


All this indicates mechanical difficulties that have 


beautiful frame, the which does nothing toward tone 


duction. Yet the 
piano in the 


sion, “What the hell has tone 


most important part 
That 


to do with it,” often 


case seems to be the 


minds of many manutacturers. 


ind where it is all case and no tone 
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A Tuner’s Idea as to What’s Wrong With 
the Piano Business—Dishonest Sell- 
ing and Misrepresentations the Start- 
ing Point of Much Future Trouble 
for the Piano 


Here comes a letter from another tuner upon a different 


ject. In a recent article some comments were made by 


Rambler upon the fact that tuners, or a percentage of 


the sale of new pianos through preventing 
rading in of am old piano, and this through fear that 
protesting against such a trade in would 
This Mo., 


Tuners’ Journal is published. It is as follows: 


this or that tuner 


letter is from Kansas City, 


lose a customer 


the 


A Letter From W. B. Crum 
Kansas City, Mo., May 12, 193 
Dear Mr. Rambler: 

I have read with some interest your article in the last 
issue of the Musical Courier, “Is the Tuner Helping in 
the Regeneration of the Piano Business?” 

The writer of this letter earns his livelihood with the 
tuning hammer, and sometimes is persuasive enough to 
convince some of his clientele that they should have a 
new piano. There may be a brother tuner in our midst 
who may cause the loss of a sale of a new piano, but I 
think you will find but few of such happenings. 

How many so-called salesmen defeat their own cause 
by telling the prospective customer that a particular 
piano will not get out of tune, etc.? Only last week I 
was tuning in a country village. Just as I had finished 
tuning Mrs. Brown’s piano, her neighbor came in and 
requested me to go next door and look at her piano, 
saying her little daughter was taking piano lessons in 
school and the teacher said the piano should be tuned. 
Mrs. Brown’s neighbor said the piano surely could not 
be out of tune as she had owned the piano only three 
years and when she got the piano the salesman had told 
her that it would not need tuning for at least five years. 

I went in to look at the piano and found it to be one 
of the cheap grades, the maker of which is out of the 
piano business, now, thanks be, and so badly out of tune 
that it was just imposible. 

Now what is Wrong with the Piano Business? 

Can anyone expect a pupil to take an interest in a 
piano which is in such condition? No wonder children 
don’t want to practise on pianos in such shape? 

Would the dealer or salesman like to listen to some 
one try to play such a piano an hour each day? 

Do they think pianos in such condition will promote 
sales of other pianos? 

Poor as this piano was, if it had been regularly tuned 
it would have given more pleasure to that family than 
if it had been one of the high grades and not been kept 
in tune, for after all the piano is no better than the tun- 
ing. If there is no harmony there is no music in any 
piano. Who was at fault for this piano being in the con- 
dition it was in? Certainly not the tuner! 

We may pull soine “bones” once in a while, but if 
the people who sell pianos would tell the customer the 


truth about the piano, and especially that it should be 
tuned regularly, then people would enjoy piano music 
and pupils would enjoy practice and playing. 

I have been in the piano business since being old 
enough to work at any kind of business, and I expect to 
stay at it as long as I can work. But as I see the piano 
business of today, there is no one at fault except sales- 
men and dealers. 

You can print this if you like, or “waste-basket” it. 
but I have heard salesmen “howl” so much about the 
tuner losing sales for them that I just had to reply. 

How many so-called salesmen if they had the ability 
to tune, could take the tuner’s kit and get out and earn 
a livelihood? 

Yours, 
W. B. CRUM. 


The Piano in the Home 


It is evident from these letters that pianos have much to 
face when they go out into the world to make music for 
those who buy them. Also, it is evident that the tuners are 
responsible for much that is good and bad in the lives of 
the pianos that fail to give proper returns. The care of the 
piano is net always what it should be, but it is one of the 
best fool proof instruments sold today. When one considers 
the neglect of the piano in the home, and then reflect that 
this is due to lack of attention on the part of those who 
sell them, there is not much excuse for asking “Now what 
It all starts with the 
lack of tuning, and ends in distressing indications that after 


is wrong with the piano business?” 


a piano is sold it is allowed to go through its life without 
any attention whatever on the part of those who sell them. 

Stop and think how many years can be given the average 
life of pianos. Some will say ten years, some twenty, some 
twenty-five, and one well known piano man gave the aver- 
age life as fifty years. 

Let the mind again consider what becomes of the cheap 
no-tone boxes that were sold under false representations as 
“just as good,” and try to find what has become of those 
thousands of instruments that are not musical instruments. 
The answer will come to the surface that there is no musical 
instrument made that is as fool proof as the piano. 

The talking machine has and had its troubles, the radio 
is blessed with ills enough to kill all profits through excess 
service charges, and to fill all the factories with “patients,” 
like the hospitals of the country are filled with ill people. 

We have far more doctors than piano tuners or men who 
can “cure” the tones of the radio or any other musical in- 
strument. The service question was nothing as to the piano 
before the player piano created diseases enough to lead to 
the present epidemic as regards complaints. 

Put the tuner where he belongs, let the people learn that 
a piano out of tune is not a musical instrument, can not give 
true tones, and then will there be that bringing the piano 
back to its normal position as the basic musical instrument. 


eRe 
Music Week in San Francisco—A Great 
Musical Demonstration That 
Showed the Firm Basis of Music on 
the Pacific Coast 


The Rambler is disposed to utilize the following from the 
this department of the 
Musicat Courier, for it is a report of Music Week and the 
part that interesting event took as far as pianos and musical 


San Francisco correspondent of 


It is doubtful if any other sec- 
tion of the country took the interest in this event as far as 


instruments are c mcerned. 


piano men on the Pacific Coast looked upon the event: 


Music Week Contests 


From the standpoint of musical merchandising, the out- 
standing events of the city of San Francisco’s Music Week, 
May 4th to 11th, were the piano-playing contest and the 
violin-playing contest. The entire week was crammed with 
musical events in which the public and parochial schools, 
the playgrounds, etc., participated, and because of the mul- 
tiplicity of concerts, the press and the public did not con- 
centrate attention on these two tests of juvenile ability to 
the extent they merited. 

Finals of the piano-playing contest took place in the Civic 
Auditorium on the evening of Wednesday, May 7th. The 
players represented the pick of 700 entrants, from many 
points in Northern California, and the elimination contests 
had covered weeks. Judges both in the elimination contests 
and the finals were music teachers who generously gave 
time and effort to help the cause. Twenty-four children, 
graded according to age, all played with remarkable virtuos- 
The numbers were classical and semi- 
classical and all played entirely from memory. 

The finals of the violin-playing contests took place on the 
evening of Saturday, May 10, children from 5 to 18 years 


ity for their years. 


May 31 193o 
of age competing and again talent that amounted to genius 
was discovered, not only in one, but in all the classes. 
Sherman, Clay & Company gave large trophy cups as the 
chief award in both The Conn Francisco 
Company donated an especially fine bow to the violin-play- 
ing contest, and in this violin competition a 17-year old youth 
showed such brilliant talent and training that the judges 
awarded him both these prizes. Some of the little ones 
showed, for their years, promise of remarkable genius. The 
youngest, aged 5, played remarkably well and the ascending 
scale of talent was graded upward, like their height, accord- 
ing to their years. 


contests. San 


The City of San Francisco has always donated the Civic 
Auditorium and other public buildings for Music Week ac- 
tivities, and has and encouraged Music Week 
through the Auditorium Committee of the Supervisors. The 
San Francisco Civic Association of which Chester W. Rose- 
krans is Chairman, has actively promoted Music Week. 
Mr. Rosekrans has for ten years been Director of Music 
Week activities. Aided by Mrs. H. Roy Stovel, Secretary 
of Music Week and Cutler Page, Treasurer of the S. F. 
Civic Association, Mr. Rosekrans has donated time and en- 
thusiastic effort to putting music on the map of San Fran- 


fostered 


cisco, and to discovering juvenile talent. 


Supplying Inspiration 
But something is still needed to arouse the public-spirited 
citizens and also the individual piano and instrument sales- 
man to the immense value to education and to music of in- 
They make the budding geniuses 
The friendly competition 


strument-playing contests. 
work with an object in view. 
makes better players of both those who win the few trophies 
and those who nearly win. The competing children practice 
with an aim in view, not merely as a dull lesson that is part 
of the day’s work. The correspondent of the MusIcAL 
Courter’s Trade Section knows some of these children and 
has seen them at work in their homes. They have taken 
hold and their parents have taken hold with an enthusiasm 
that the ambition of becoming artists at some distant date 
never could have created. 

“You've done beautifully” said the correspondent to an 
8-year old violinist, first in her class, in the violin contest. 

“And she has worked. She wanted to work” replied the 
child’s mother. 

It looked as if this furnished one answer to the oft-re- 
peated statement, to the effect that the young nowadays will 
not work, as they prefer to have everything done, in a mu- 
sical way, by twirling a button. These piano and violin con- 
tests demonstrate that the children will work, given a suffi- 
ciently strong incentive. 

The incentive could be made stronger if more public- 
spirited citizens were awake to the educational value of fos- 
tering the talent of promising children. Men and women 
who cheerfully donate trophies for everything, from a road 
race to a cat show, might awake to the fact that trophies are 
cherished as an inspiration by the city’s musically gifted 
children, and personal attendance at the contests goes a long 
way. There must be some joy in being able to say: “I was 
there and applauded that child, the first time he (or she) 
appeared in public. I did not wait for New York or Phila- 
delphia to put the stamp of approval on him. I dared to 
recognize home talent.” 


Aeolian Company Purchases 
Mason & Hamlin Company 


The Aeolian Company has announced the purchase of the 


Mason & Hamlin Co. from the reorganized American Piano 
C. Alfred Wagner, who is one of the directors in the 
newly formed corporation and also an officer of the Aeolian 


Corp. 


Company gave out the following statement regarding the 
transaction. 

“The policy of the reorganized Mason & Hamlin Company 
will be to maintain the high ideals so long associated with 
that name as related to pianos, and to provide for the public 
and the musical profession a piano of the very highest qual- 
The Mason & Hamlin piano will continue to be made 
in Boston with the manufacturing personnel available long 
trained in the traditions and processes so essential to the pro- 
duction of a piano of the highest grade. 


ity. 


“A great deal of the success the Mason & Hamlin has 
enjoyed has been due to the loyal and hearty support that 
has been given this product by the representatives through- 
out the country, many of whom have promoted the Mason 
& Hamlin interests for a great number of years, and the 
new management hopes that they may continue to enjoy the 
loyal representation that these retailers have given the 
Mason & Hamlin in the past. 

“The fact that the retail stores of The Aeolian Company 
in Metropolitan New York will become general retail repre- 
sentatives in this important territory, assures a New York 
presentation fully in keeping with the high character of the 
Mason & Hamlin product and provides a New York home 
which every Mason & Hamlin retailer throughout the coun- 
try will be proud to refer to.” 
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